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rilOSr m])o ittcmpt pcrioditMl essays seem to be 
often ^t 'pf'ed in tlio b(‘pinnin;? l>y the difficulty of 
tnidinjj a proper title. iVo writers, since the time 
of ill' Siuiiaturf have ai>8Uiiicd his name, ^.ithout 
«nj pretensions to lawful inheritance; an effort was 
once made to revive the Tailrr : and the stranpc 
appi llationh, In whiclioiher paper, have been called, 
show' tliat tlu’ r-’ tliors were distrcsspih like the na- 
tives of //!</; who come to the Europtuns to beg 
a name. 

It will bo ca.sily believed of tlie fd/rr, that if his 
title had required any search, he never would have 
found it. Lvery mode of life has its conveniences# 
The /d/n , wlio habituates himself to be satisfied with 
what he can most easiljr obtain, not only escapes 
labours which are offen fruitless, but sometimes suc- 
ceeds bettor thalWhose who despise all that is within 
their reach, and tliink every thing more valuable a** 
Jt is harder to bc acquired. • 
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If similitude of manners be a n\otive to kindncs.-, 
the Idler may flatter himself witli universal patroii- 
age. There is no single character under whicli suc!i 
numbers arc comprised. livtTy man is, or h»)pes to 
be, an ld!n\ Kven those who seem to diller most 
from us me hastening to increase our fralc*rnity ; as 
peace is the end of war, so to !)e idle is the ultimate 
purpose of ilie hu^y. 

There is, perhaps, no appellation l)y which a writer 
can better denote his kindred to the human species. 
It has been found hard to ticscril)e man by an ade- 
quate definition. Some philosophers have cnlled 
him a reasonable animal ; but otber.s have considered 
reason as u quality of which many creatures partake. 
He has been termed, likewise, a laughing animal ; 
but it is said that .some men ha\e never laughed. 
Perhaps man may be more properly di^ti^guishtd 
as mi idl(? animal ; for there is no man who is tkOt 
sometimes idle. It is at least a delinition from 
which none that .shall find it in this paper ran he 
excepted ; for who can be more idle than the reader 
of the /d/er? 

'I'hat tlie definition may be complete, idleness 
must bo not only the general, but the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of man ; and, perhaps, man is the only 
being that cai» properly be called idle, that does by 
Olliers what he might do himself, or sacrifices duly 
or ple.'isure to the love of ease. 

Scarcely any name can be imagined from whicli 
less envy or competition is to be dreaded. The Idler 
has no rivals or enemies. The man of liusincss for- 
gets him ; the man of enterprise despises him ; and 
though such as tread the same track of life fall com- 
monly into jealousy and discord, Idlers are alw'ays 
found to ossociate in peace ; and he w lio is mo^t 
famed for doing nothingi is glad to meet another as 
idle ft himself. 
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What is to be expected from this paper, whether 
It will be uniform or various, learned or familiar, 
serious or pay, ]>oliticil or moral, continued or in- 
terrupted, it Is hoped that no reader will inquire. 
That the Idlrr has some scheme, cannot be doubled ; 
for to form schenu'S is the Lilrrs privilege. But 
though he has many projects in iiis head, he is now 
grown sparing of communication, having observed, 
that his hearers are apt to remember u hat he forget® 
himscll'; that his tardiness of execution exposes him 
to the encroachments of those wlio catch ft hint and 
fall to work ; and that very sjK'cious plans, after lotig 
contrivance and pompous displays, have subsided in 
weariness without a trial, and without miscarriage 
have been blasted by derision. 

Sornetlung tlie \ character may be supposed 
to promise. 'J'hose tliat are curious uIut diminutive 
history, wlio watch the revolutions of fnnilies, and 
the rise and fall of characters either male or female, 
will hope to be gratified by tins paper ; for the fd/cr 
is always in(|uifitive and sehlom retentive. He that 
dcliglitb in oblociuy and satire, and wishes to see 
clouds gathering over any reputation that dazzles 
him with its briglitncss, will snatch up the JfUn'n 
essays with a beating heart. The Idler is naturally 
censorious ; those who attempt nothing themselves, 
think every thing easily performed, and consider the 
unsuccessful always as criminal. 

1 think it necessary to give notice, that I make no 
contract, nor incur any obligation. If those who 
depend on the Idler for intelligence and (Mitertain- 
ment, should sutler the disappointment which com- 
monly follows ill-placed expectations, they arc to lay 
the blame only on themselves. 

Yet hope is not wholly to be cast away. The 
Jdlcr^ though sluggish, is yet alive, and may some- 
times be glimulated to vigour and activity. IK* may 
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descend into profoimdneSvS, or toiver into sublimity ; 
for the diligence of an Idler is rapid and impetuous, 
as ponderous bodies forced into velocity move vnili 
violence proportionate to their weight. 

But these vehement exertions oi* irftellect cannot 
be frequent, and he will theiL tore gladly reeeivc help 
from any corrcspondei>l, who in.ible him to 

please wiihout his own labour, lie excludes no 
style, be prohibits no subjoet ; only let him that 
writes to the Idler remembet, that bis letters must 
not be lonfr; lui words an- to be squandered in de- 
claration of esteem, or confessions of inabilitv ; con- 
scious dulness has little right to be prolix, and praise 
is not so welcome to the Idler as quiet. 


‘I. SATURDAY, APRIL 175.S. 


Toto tix quatcr annv 
Membrunam, hok. 

Many position.s are often on the tongue, and seldom 
in the mind ; tliere are many truths which every 
human being acknowledges and forgets. It is gene- 
rally known, that he who expects much \^iIJ be often 
disappointed ; yet disappointment seldom cures us 
of expectation, or has any other effect than that of 
producing a moral sentence, or peevish exclamation. 
He that embarks in the voyage of life, will always 
wish to advance rather by the impulse of tlie wind, 
than the strokes of the oar; and many founder in 
the passage, while they lie waiting for the gale that 
is to vfaft them to their wish. 
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It will naturally be Mibpected that the !dUr has 
lately sufFcrcil some disappointment, and that lie 
docs not talk thiL«? gravely Fm* nothing. No man ra 
required to betray his own secrets. I will, however, 
confess, that I have now* been a w riter almost a week, 
and have not yet heard a single word of praise, nor 
received one hint from any correspondent. 

Whence this negligence proceeds 1 am not able 
to discover. iMany of my predecessorb have thought 
themselves obliged to return their acknowledgments 
iirthe second paper, for the kind reception of the 
tnst ; .and in a short time ajiologies have become ne- 
cessary to those ingenious gentlemen and ladies w hose 
performances, thougli in the highobt degree elegant 
and learned, have been unavoidably delayed. 

What then w ill he thought of me, who, having ex- 
perienced no kindness, have no thanks to return; 
whom no gentleman or lady has yet tmabled to give 
any cause of discontent, and wlio have, therefore, 
no opportunity of showing liow' bkilfully I can pacify 
resentmont, extenuate negligence, or palliate rejec- 
tion ^ 

I have long known that splendor of reputation is 
not to he counted among the necessaries of life, and 
therefore siiall not much repine if praise be withheld 
till it is better deserved. Rut surely I may be al- 
lowed to complain that, in a nation of authors, not 
one has thought me worthy of notice after so fair an 
invitation. 

At the time when the rage of wTiting had seized 
the old and the young, when the cook warbles her 
lyrics in the kitchen, and the thrasher vocii'erates his 
heroics in the barn ; when our traders deal out know- 
ledge in bulky volnmes^^id our girls forsake their 
samplers to teach kiMB^s wisdom, it may seem 
very unnecessary any more fronr^ their 
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occupations, by affording nevr opportunities 
w uterary fame. 

p } should be, indeed, una'ining to find that, for the 
h$ifce of corresponding with the Idler^ the smithes iron 
had cooled on the anvil, or the spinster's distaff stood 
unemployed. 1 solicit only the contributions of 
‘those who have already devoted themseips to litera* 
ture, or, without any determinate intention, wander 
at large through the expanse of life, and wear out the 
day in hearing at one place what they utter at an- 
other. 

V Of these, a great part arc already writers. One 
lias a friend in the country upon whom he exercises 
his powers ; whose passions he raises and depresses ; 
whose understanding he perplexes with paradoxes, 
or strengthens by argument ; whose admiration he 
•courts, whose praises he enjoys ; and who serves him 
instead of a senate or a theatre ; ns the young sol* 
diers in the Roman camp learned the use of their 
weapons by fencing against a post in the place of an 
enem/^ . tv ' 

Anolhct has his pockets filled with essays and 
(epigrams, which he reads from house to house, to 
•elect paities, and which Ills acquaintances are daily 
entreating bieg to withhold no longer from the im- 
patience of the public. 

If among these any one is persuaded that, by such 
preludes of conipotition, he has qualified himself to 
appear in the open world, ||pd is yet afraid of those 
censures which they who mlvo already written, and 
they who cannot write, are equalljf ready to fulmi- 
nate against public pretenders to fame, he may, by 
transmittinir his performances to the Id/er, make a 
cheap expericnenc of ]us glides, and enjoy die plea- 
sure of success, without l|raazard of miscarriage. 

Mfny advantageflNnbt |^iahd)y haown arise from 
^ meflioA 1)1 #ealing on the pubfic. The standing 
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author of the paper is always the object of 
malignity* AVnatever is mean will be nnputfllj^|f 
him, and whatever is excellent be ascribed to hismiSjl 
sistants. It does not much alter the event, that tbo 
author and his correspondents are equally unknown ; 
for the author, whoever he be, is an individual, of 
whom every reader has some hxed idea, and wbom 
he is, thcreforei unwilling to gratify with applause ; 
but the praises given (o liis correspondents are scat* 
tered in the air. none can tell on whom they will lighty 
and therefore none are unwilling to bestOw them. 

He that is known to contribute to e periodical^ 
work, needs no other caution than not to tell wbait 
particular pieces are his own ; such secrecy is, in* 
deed, very difficult ; but if it can be maintained, it 
is scarcely to be imagined at how small an expense 
hefmay grow considerable. ^ 

A persoh of quaiiu, by a sin^e paper, may eiw, 
gross the honour of a volume. f*ame is, indeedi^ 
dealt with a hand less and less bounteous ihrougln 
the subordinate ranks, till it despnds to tint 
fessed author, who wilt find it vety 
more than he deserves ; but every man wh1i^i?e8 UM 
want it, or who needs not value it, may have hbeftt 
allowances ; and, for five letters in the year sent 
the Jdhfy of which perhaps only t%o are printed^ 
will be promoted to the first rank of writers by tho4r 
who are weary of the present race of wits, and wish 
to sink them into obsou^ty before the lustre of a. 
name not yet kMwn eiiCHq;n to be detested. ^ 
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N* 8. SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1758. 


Otia Ti/<e 
Solumur Citntu. 

51 AT. 

It has loDff been the complaint of those who fre- 
quent the weatresi that all the dramatic ai t has been 
long exhausted, and that the vicissitudes of ioriune, 
Ana accidents of lifejiave been shown in e\cry pos- 
aible combination) the first scene informs us of 
the last, and th^||ay no sooner op^ns, than e^ry 
auditor knows how it will conclude. When a con- 
^•piracy is formed in a tragedy we guess by nhom it 
will be detected ; n hen a letter is dropt in a comedy 
we can tell by whom it will be found. Nothing is 
now lefi for the poet but character and sentiment, 
[which are to make their way as they can, without 
fthe soft anxiety of suspense, or the enlivening agi- 
tation of surprise. 

A new paneP lies under the same disadvantages 
as a new play. There is danger lest it be new 
without novelty. My earlier predecessors had their 
choice of vices and follies, and selected such as were 
most likely to raise merriment or attract attention ; 
they had the whole field of life before them, un- 
trodden and unsurveyed; characters of every kind 
shot up in their Way, and those of the most luxu- 
riant mwtb, or most conspicuous colours, were 
naturmly cropt by the first sickle* They that fol- 
low are forced to peep into neglected comers, to 
note tRe casual vaneties of the same species, and to 
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recommend tlicmselvcs by minute induatryi and die* 
Unctions too .subtle for common eyes. 

Soinerimes it may happen that the haste or ne|^li- 
gence of tlie first inquirers has left enough behind 
torewiid another search; sometimes new objects 
start up under the eye, and he that is lookinu tor one 
kind of ioatter, h amply gratifi<^d by the discovery 
of another. But btill it mu«»t he allowed, that, as 
more is taken, less can remain; and every truth 
brought nen ly to light impoverishes the mine, from 
which succeeding intellects are to djg iheir trea- 
sures. 

Manv philosophers imagine that the elements 
themselves may be in time exhausted; that the son, 
by shining long, will effuse all its tight; and that, by 
the continual waste of aqueous particles, the whole 
earth will at last become a sandy desert. 

1 would not advn»e my readerfHo disturb them- 
selves by contri\ing hHw they ^haU live without light 
and water. For the da)8 of universal thirst and per* 
pctual darkness are at u great distance. The ocean 
and the sun will last our time, and we may leave 
posterity to shift for themselves. 

But if the stores of nature are Uroited, much more 
narrow bounds must be set to the modes of life; and 
mankind may want a moral or amusic« paper, many 
years before they shall be deprived ofdrink or day- 
light. This want, which to the busy and inven- 
tive may seem easily remediable by t>ome substituth 
or other, the whole race of IdUeri will feel with all the 
sensibility that such torpid animals can suffer. 

When 1 consider the innumerable multitudes that, 
having no motive of desire, or determination of-willg 
lie freezing in perpetual inactivity, till some eatemel 
impulse puts them in motion; who awfdce in the 
morning, vacant of thought, with minds gepihg- for 
the iut^ectual food| wmch some kind essnyjst hee 
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been accufttomed to supply, 1 am moved by the 
commiseration with which all human beings ought 
to behold the distresses of each other, to try some 
expedients for their relief, and to inquire by what 
methods the listless may be actuated, and the empty 
be replenished. 

There are said to be pleasures in madness known 
only to madmen. There are certainly miseries in 
idleness which the Idler only can conceive. These 
miseries 1 have often felt and ofien bewailed. I 
know by experience how welcome is every avoca- 
tion that summons the thoughts to a new image ; 
and how much languor and lassitude arc relieved by 
dial officiousness which offers a momentary amuse- - 
ment to him who is unable to find it fur himself. 

It is naturally indifferent to this race of men what 
entertainment they receive, so they are but enter- 
tained. They catch, with equal eagerness, at a mo- 
ral lecture, or the memoirs robber ; a prediction 
of the appearance of a comet, or the calculation of 
the chances of a lottery. 

They might, therefore, easily be pleased if they 
^consulted only their owm minds ; hut those who will 
"not take the trouble to think for themselves, have* 
always somebody that thinks for them ; and the dif- 
6culty of writing is to please those from whom others 
learn to be pleased. 

Much mischief is done in the world with very little 
interest or design. He that assumes the ch iracter of 
a critic, and justifies his claim by peq)etual censure, 
ipnagines that be is hurting none hut the author, 
and him he considers jas a pestilent animal, whom 
every other being has a riglit to persecute ; little 
^does he think how many harmless men he involves 
in his own guilt, by teaching them to be noxious 
without malignity, and to repeat abjections which 
Jihuif io not understand ; or how many honest minds 
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he debars from pleasure, by excitm^ artificial 
fastidiousness, and making them too Mrise to concur 
with their own sensations, lie who is taught by a 
critic to dislike that which pleased him m his na« ^ 
tural state, has the same reason to complain of hit ' 
instructor, as the madman to rail at his doctor, who, 
when he thought himself master of Peru, physicked 
him to poverty. 

If men will struggle against their own advantagOf 
they are not to expect that the Idler will take mucK 
pains upon them ; he has himself to please as well « 
nt» them, and has long learned, or endeavoured to 
learn, not to make the pleasure of others too neces- 
sary to his own. 


N“ 4. SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1768. 
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Charity, or tenderness for the poor, which is now 
justly considered, by a great part of mankind, is in- 
separable from piety, and in which almost idl the 

f oodness of the present age consists, is, I think, 
Down only to those who enjoy, either immediately 
or by transmission, the light of revelation. 

Those ancient nations who have given us the wisest 
models of government, and the brightest eiuimpleswf 

E atriotism, whose institutions have been transorSbed 
y all succeediq; legislatures, and whose histo^ is 
studied by every caudate for politicil or ssiUtary 



reputaticnii have lef^ behind them no mention of 
alms-hdusea or hospitals, of places where age might 
repose, or sickness be relieved. 

The Roman emperors, indeed, gave large donatives 
to the citizens and soldiers, but these distributions 
were always reckoned rather popular than virtuous: 
nothing more was intended tlian on ostentation of 
liberality, nor was any rect^mpence expected, but 
sufTrages and acclamations. 

Their beneficence was merely occasional ; he that 
ceased to need the favour of the people, ceased like- 
wise to court it; and, therefore, no man thought it 
either necessary or wise to make any standing pro- 
vision for the needy, to look forwards to the wants of 
posterity, or to secure successions of charity, for 
successions of distress. 

Compassion is, by some rcasoners, on whom the 
name of philosophers has been too easily conferred, 
resolved into an affection merely selfish, an involun- 
tary perception of pain at the involuntary sight of a 
being like ourselves languishing in misery. But 
this sensation, if ever it be felt at all from the brute 
instinct of uniostructed nature, will only proiluce 
effects desultory and transient ; it will never settle 
into a principle of action, or extend relief to cala- 
mities unseens in generations not yet in being. 

The devotion of life or fortune |o the succour of 
the poor, Js a height of virtue to which humanity 
has never risen b) its own ppwer. The charity of 
the Mahometans is aprecept which their teacher evi- 
dently transplanted from we doctrines of Christia- 
nity ; and the care with which some of the Oriental 
, a^ts attend, as it is said, to the necessities of the 
diseased and indigent, may be added to the other 
ai^wmits which prove ZaroasUr to have borrowed 
his inst^tions from the law of Mom. 

The present age, tbou^ not Idtdy to shine here- 
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after among the most splendid periods of history, hot 
yet given examples of charity, which may be very 
properly recommended to imitation. The equal di- 
stribution of wealthy which long commei ce has pro- 
duced, does not crable any single hand to raise edi- 
fices of piety like fortified citU.s, to appropriate ma- 
nors to religious u‘-es. or deal out sucMarge and last- 
ing beneficence ns was scattered over the land in 
ancient times, b) tliose who possessed counties or. 
provinces. But no sooner is a new species of misery 
brought to vie^S) and a de&ign of relieving it pro- 
fessed, than evtry hand is open to contribute some- 
thing, every tongue is busied in solicitation, and 
every art of pleasure is employed for a time in tlie 
interest of virtue. 

The most apparent and pressing miseries incident 
to man, have now their peculiar houses of reception 
and relief ; and there are few among us, raised how- 
ever little above the danger of poverty, who may not 
justly claim, w hat is implored by the Mahometans in 
their most ardent benedictions, the prayers of the 
poor. 

Among th2se actions which the mind can most 
securely review with unabated pleasure, is that ot 
having contributed to an hospital for the sick. Of 
some kinds of charity the consequence^are dubious; 
some eviU which beneficence has been busy to re- 
medy, are not certainly known to be very grievous 
to the sufferer, or dernmental to the community ; 
but no man can question whether wounds and sica- 
ness are not really painful ; whether it be not wor- 
thy of a good man’s care to restore those to ease and 
usefulness, from whose labour infants and womaa 
expect their bread, and who, by a casual hurt, or ' 
lingering disease, lie pining in want and anguish 
bufihensome to others, and weary of themselves- 
Yet, as the hospitals of the present thimitthsiltpnly 

VOL. xxxiii. c 
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by gifts bestowed at pleasure, without aoy solid fund 
of support, there is danger lest the blaze of charity, 
which now burns with so much heat and splendor, 
should die away for want of lasting fuel : least fa- 
shion should suddenly withdraw her smile, and in- 
constancy transfer tlie public attention to something 
which may appear more eligible, because it will be 
new. 

Whatever is loft in the hands of chance must be 
subject to vicissitude ; and when any establishment 
is found to be useful, it ought to be the next care to 
make it permanent. 

But man is a transitory beings and his designs must 
partake of the imperfections of their author. To 
confer duration is not always in our power. We 
must snatch tlie present moment, and employ it well, 
without too much solicitude for the future, and 
content ourselves with reflecting that our part is 
performed. He that waits for an opportunity to do 
much at once, may breathe out his life in idle wishes^ 
and regret, in the last hour, his useless intentions, 
and barren zeal. ' 

The most active promoters of the present schemes 
of charity, cannot be cleared from some instances of 
misconduct, which may awaken contempt or censure, 
and hasten .that neglect w'hich is likely to come too 
soon of itself. The open competitions between dif- 
ferent hospitals, and tne animosity with which their 
pi^ns oppose one another, may prejudice weak 
Biiiids against them all. For it will not be easily 
believed, that any man can, for good reasons, wish 
to exclude another from doing good. The spirit of 
charity can only be continued by a reconciliation of , 
these ridiculous feuds; and thereforo, instead of 
contentioiifi whe shall be the only beoefectors to the - 
needy, let there be bo otter stnnfe than who diall 
tetteJtet. ^ 
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N» 5. SATURDAY, MAY 1«, 1758. 


KaAXoc 

*A^' iyitiw iTrmfJa/f 
'Alt iumvix* a^-cM-MV. 

ANAC. 

Qua military operations are at lost begun; our troops 
are marching in all the pomp of war, and a camp is 
marked out on the Isle of Wight; the heart of everjr 
Englishman now swells with confidencei though 
somewhat softened by generous compassion for the 
consternation and distresses of our enemies. 

This formidable armament, and splendid march, 
produce drflhrent effects upon different minds, ac- 
cording to the boundless diversities of temper, 
occupation, and habits of thought. 

Many a tender maiden considers her lover as 
already lost, because he cannot reach the camp but 
by crossing the sea; men of a more political under* 
standing are persuaded that we shall now see, ilKa 
few days, the ambassadors of France supplicating for 
pity. Some are hoping for a bloody battle, because 
a bloody battle makes a vendible narrative ; gome are 
composing songs of victory ; some planning arches 
of triumph ; and some are mixing fireworks for the 
celebration of a peace. 

Of all extensive and complicated objects different 
parts are selected by different eyes ; and minds are 
variously affected, as they vary their attentioo. The 
care of the public is now fixed upon our soldiers, 
who are leaving their native couotiy to winder, none 
can tell how long, in the pathless de^rU^pf 
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o/* WighU The tender sigh for their tufferings^ and 
the gay drink to their success. 1 who look, or be- 
lieve inyaelf to look, with more philosophic eyes on 
human affairs, must confess, that I saw the troops 
march nith little emotion; my thoughts were fixed 
upon other scenes, and the tear stole into my eyes, 
not for those who were going away, but for those 
who were left behind. 

We have no reason to doubt but our troops will 
proceed with proper caution ; there are men among 
them who can take care of themselves. But how 
shall the ladies endure without them^ By what 
arts can they, who have long had no joy but from 
the civilities of a soldier, now amuse their hours, and 
solace their separation i 

Of fif ty thousand men, now destined to different 
stations, if we allow each to have been occasionally 
necessary only to four women, a short computation 
will inform us, that two hundred thousand ladies are 
left to languish in distress; two hundred thousand 
ladies, who must run to sales and auctions without an 
attendant ; sit at the play without •critic to direct 
their opinion ; buy their fans by their own judg- 
ment; dispose shells by their own invention; walk 
in the Mall v^ithouta gallant; go to the gardens 
without a prKltector; and shuffle cards with vain im- 
patience, for want of a fourth to complete the party. 

Of these ladies, some, 1 hope, ha«e lup-dogs, and 
some monkies; but they are unsaiisfactory compa- 
nions. Many useful oraces are performed by men 
of scarlet, to which neither dog nor monkey has 
adequate abilities. A parrot, indeed, is as fine as a 
colonel, and, if he has been much used to good 
company, is not wholly without conversation ; but 
a parrot, after all, is a poor little eieature, and has 
neither sword nor ihoulder^knot, ean neither dance 
Aorplay at cards. 
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Since the soldiers must obey the call of their duty, 
and go to that side of the kingdom which faces 
France, I know not why the ladieSi who cannot live 
without them, should not follow them. The preju- 
dices and pride of roan have long nresumed the sword 
and spindle made for different nands, and denied 
the other sex to partake the grandeur of military 
glorj'. This notion may be consistently enough re- 
ceived in France, where the salique law excludes fe- 
males from the throne ; but we, who allow them to 
be sovereigns, may surely suppose them capable to 
be soldiers. 

It were to be wished that some men, whose expe- 
rience and authority might enforce regard, would 
propose that our encampments for the present year 
should comprise an equal number of men and wo- 
men, who should march and fight in mingled bodieSt- 
If proper colonels were once appointed, and thtt 
drums ordered to beat for female volunteers, our re*; 
giments would soon be filled without the reproach^ 
or cruelty of an impress. 

Of these hetoioes some might serve on foot, under; 
the denomination of the Female Buffs, and some OU' 
horseback, '*with the title of Lady Hussars, 

What objections can be made to this s^eme tl 
have endeavoured maturely to consiaer, and cannot 
find that a modern soldier has any duties, except 
that of obedience, which a lady cannot perform^ 
If the hair has lost its powder, a lady has a puff; if 
a coat be spotted, a laay has a brush. Strength is 
of less importance since fire arms have been used ; 
blows of the hand are now seldom exchanged ; and 
what is there to be done in the charge or the retreat 
beyond the powers of a sprightly maiden. 

Our masculine squadrons will not suppose them- 
selves dugraced by their iuxiliaries, till they have 
done something which women could not heve done# 
c3 
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The troops of Braddock never saw their enemies, 
and perhaps were defeated by women. If our Ame^ 
rican general had beaded an army of girls, he might 
still have buUt a fort and taken it. Had Minorca 
been defended by a female garrison, it might have 
been surrendered, as it was, without a breach; and 
1 cannot but think, that seven thousand women 
might have ventured to look at RochforU sack a vil- 
lage, rob a vineyard, and return in safety. 


N“C. SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1768 


yym. 

CB. VRO. 

THelady who had undertaken to ride on one horse 
a thousand miles, in a thousand hours, has com- 
pleted her journey ip little more than two-thirds of 
the time stipulated, and was conducted through the 
last mile wifti triumphal honours. Acclamation 
shouted before her, and all the flowers of the spring 
were scattered in her way. 

Ever^r heart ought to rejoice when true merit is 
distinguished with public notice. I am far from 
wishing either to the Amazon or her horse any dimi- 
nution of happiness or fame, and cannot but lament 
that they were not more amply and suitably re- 
warded. 

There was once a time when wreaths of bays or 
oak were considered as recompenses equal to the 
most wearisome labours and terrific dangers, and 
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when the miseries of long marches and atormy seas 
were at once driven from the rememimnce by the 
fragrance of a garland. 

if this heroine had been born in ancient times» 
she might, perhaps, have been delighted with the 
eimplicity of ancient gratitude ; or, if any thing was 
wanting to full satisfaction, she might have supplied 
the dehciency with the hope of deification, and an* 
ticipoted the altars that would be raised, and tlie. 
vows that would be made, by future candidates for 
equestrian glory, to the patroness of the race^ and 
the goddess of the stable. 

But fate reserved her for a more enlightened age, 
which has discovered leaves and flowers to be tran«> 
sitory things ; w'hich considers profit as the end of 
honour ; and rates the event of every undertaking 
only by the money that is gained or lost. In these 
days, to strew the road with daisies and lilies is to 
mock merit, and delude hope. The toyman will not 
give his jewels, nor the mercer measure out his silks 
for vegetable coin. A primrose, though picked up 
under the feet of the most renowned courser, will 
neither be received as a stake at cards, nor procure 
a seat at an opera, nor buy candles for a rout, nor 
lace for a livery. And though there arc many vir- 
tuosos, whose sole ambition is to possess something 
which can be found in no other hand, yet some are 
more accustomed to store their cabinets by theft 
than purchase, and none of them would either steal 
or buy one of the flowers of gratulation till be knows 
that all the rest arc tbtally destroyed. 

Little, therefore, did it avail this wonderful lady 
to be received, however joyfully, with such obsolete 
and barren ceremonies of praise. Had the way been 
covered with guineas, though but for the tenth part 
of the last mile» she would nave considered her skill 
and diligence as not wholly lost; and might have 
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re}oiced to the ipeed and perseverance which had 
left her such superfluity of timet that she could at 
leisure gather her reward without the danger of Ata- 
lantas miscarriage. 

So much gtound could not, indeed, have been 
pated with gold but at a large expense, and we are 
at present engaged in a war, which demands and 
enforces frugality. Hut common rules are made 
only for common life, and some deviation from ge- 
neral policy mav be allowed in favour of a lady that 
rode a thousancl miles, in a thousand hours. 

Since the spirit of antiquity so much prevails 
amongst us, that even on this great occasion wc have 
given flowers instead of money, let us at least com- 
plete our imitation of the ancients, and endeavour to 
transmit to posterity the memory of that virtue 
which we consider as superior to pecuniary rccom- 
pence. Let an equestrian statue of this heroine be 
erected, near the starting-post on the heath of New^ 
market f to flli kindred souls with emulation^and tell 
the grand-daughters of our grand-daughters what 
an English maiden has once performed. 

As events, however illustrious, are soon obscured 
if they ore intrusted to tradition, I think it neces- 
sary that the pedestal should be inscribed with a 
concise account of this great performance. The 
composition of this narrative ought not to be com- 
mitted rashly to improper hands. If the rhetori- 
cians of Namnarketf who may be supposed likely to 
conceive in its full strength the dignity of the sub- 
ject, should undertake to express it, there is danger 
lest diey admit some phrases which, though well un- 
derstood at present, may be ambiguous in another 
century. If posterity should read on a public mo- 
Dttment, that the lady carried her horse a thousand 
tfnUes in a thousand hourSf they may think that the 
^JtUtue and inscription are at variance, because one 
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will represent the horse as carrying his lady, and the 
other tell that the lady carried her horse. 

Some doubts likewise may he raised by specula* 
tists» and some controversies he agitated among his* 
torians, concerning the motive as welt as the manner 
of the action. As it will be known that this wonder 
was performed in a time of war, some will suppose 
that the lady was frighted by invaders, and fted to 
preserve her life or her chastity : others will conjee-* 
ture that she was thus honoured for some tntelli^; 
gcnce carried of the enemy’s designs : some will think’ 
that she brouglit news of a victory : others, that Aiip 
was commissioned to tell of a conspiracy ; and some 
will congratulate themselves on their acuter penetra- 
tion, and find, that all these HiotioDsof patriotism 
and public spirit arc improbid>le and cnimeriesfl ; 
they will confidently tell, that she only ran away 
from her guardians, and the true causes of her speed 
were, fear and love. 

Let it therefore, be carefully mentioned, that* by 
this performance she won her wager ; and, lest ilua 
should, by any c)iaDge of manners, seem an inade- 
quate or incredible incitement, let it be added, that 
at this lime the original motives of human actions 
had lost their influence ; that the love of praise was 
extinct ; tlie fear of infamy was become ridiculous ^ 
and the only wish of an Englishman was, to win his 
wager* 
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Oke of the principal amusements of the Idler is, to 
read the works of those minute historians the writers 
of news, who, though contemptuously overlooked by 
the composers of bulky volumes, are yet necessary 
in a nation where much wealth produces much lei- 
sure, and one part of the people has nothing to do 
Ibut to observe the lives and fortunes of the other. 

To us, who are regaled every morning and even- 
ing with intelligence, and are supplied from day to 
day with materials for conversation, it is difficult to 
conceive how man can subsist without a news-paper, 
or to wiiat entertainment companies can assemble 
in those wide regions of the earth that have neither 
Chronicles nor Magazinesy neither Gazettes nor Ad* 
veriisers, neither Journals nor Evening- Posts, 

There ore never great numbers in any nation, 
whose reason or invention can find employment for 
their tongues, who can raise a pleasing discourse 
from their own stock of sentiments and images; and 
those few who have qualified themselves by specu- 
lation for general disquisitions are soon left without 
an audience. The common talk of men must relate 
to facts in which tlie talkers have, or think they 
have an interest ; and where such facts cannot be 
known, the pleasures of society will be merely sen- 
sual. Thus the natives of the Makmmetan empires, 
approach most nearly to European civility, have 
Wo higner pleasure at their convivial assemblies than 
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to hear a pip#, or gaze upon a tumbler, and no com- 
pany can keep together l^ger than they are di- 
verted by sounds or show^ 

All foreigners remark, that the kooirledge of the 
common people of England is greater than that of 
any other vulgar. This superiority we undoubtedly 
owe to the rivulets of intelligence which are con- 
tinually trickling among us, which every one may, 
catch, and of which every one partakes. ^ 

This universal diflusion of instruction is, perhapav. 
not wholly without its inconveniences ; it certainly 
fills the nation with superficial disputants ; enablea 
those to talk who were born to work; andafTorda 
information sufficient to elate vanity, and stifieii ob- 
stinacy, but too little to enlarge the mind into com- 
plete skill for full comprehension. 

Whatever is found to gratify the public will be 
multiplied, by the emulation of venders, beyond ne- 
cessity or use. This plenty, indeed, produces cheap- 
ness, but cheapness always ends in negligence and 
depravation. 

The compilation of naws-paperg is oficn cdhi- 
mitted to narrow and mercenary minds, not qualified 
for the task of delighting or instructing ; who are 
content to fill their paper, with whatever matter, 
without industry to gather, or discernqipnt to select. 

Thus journals are daily multiplied without increase 
of knowledge. The tale of the morning paper is 
told again in the evening, and the narratives of the 
evening are bought again in the morning. These 
repetitions, indeed, waste time, but they do not 
shorten it. I he most eager peruser of news is tired 
before he has completed his labour; and many a man, 
who enters the co&e-house in his night-|p>wn and 
slippers, is called away to his shop, or his dinner, be- 
fore he has well considered the state id Europe* 

It isi#l^vered by ReaumuT^ tbaFapider# mjjgbt 
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naake ailk, if they could bo persuadecfto live Id peace 
togt‘tbtT. The wrlter^ot’ news, if they could be 
confederated, might gi% more pleasure to ihe pub- 
lic. The morning and evening authors might, divide 
an event between them ; a hingle action, and that 
not of much importance, might be gradually disco- 
vered, so os to vary a whole week witli joy, anxiety, 
And conjecture. 

We know that a French ship of war was lately 
taken by a ship of England ; but this event was suf- 
fered to burst upon us all at once, and then what we 
knew already was echoed from day to day, and from 
week to week. 

Let us suppose these spiders of literature to spin 
together, and inquire to what an extensive web such 
another event might be regularly drawn, and how six 
morning and six evening wTiters might agree to re- 
tail their articles. 

On Monday Morning the captain of a ship might 
arrive, who left the FrUeuroi France^ and the Bull* 
dfg, captain Grim^ in sight of one another, so that an 
engagement seemed unavoidable. 

Monday Evening, A sound of cannon was heard 
off' Cope Finisterre, supposed to be those of the BuU*> 
dog and Friseur, 

Tuesday Morning, It was this morning reported, 
that the BnU-dog engaged the Friseur^ yard-arm and 
yard-arm, three glasses and a half, but was obliged 
to sheer off for want of powder. It is hoped that in- 


quW will be made into this affair in a proper place. 

Tuesday Evening, The account of the engagement 
between the Bull*aog and Friseur was premature. 

fFednesday Mommg, Another express is arrived, 
which brings news, that the Friseur nad lost all her 


which brings news, that the Friseur nad lost all her 
masts, and three hundred of her men, in the late en- 
gagement ; ^d that capUm GVim is come into har- 
bour much mattered. 
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Wednc^ay Evening, We hear that the brave cap- 
tain Grimy having expended his powder, proposed to 
enter the Friscur sword in hand ; but that his lieu- 
tenant, the nephew of a certain nobleman^ remon- 
strated against it. 

Tkur^if Morning. We wait impatiently for a 
full account of the late engagement between the 
Bult-dog and Friseur. . 

Thursday Evening. It is said the order of the 
Bath will be sent to captain Grim. 

Friday Morning. A certain Lord of the Admi- 
ralty has been heard to say of a certain captain^ 
that if he had done his duty, a certain French ship 
might have been taken. It was not thus that ment 
was rewarded in the days of Crumwl. 

Friday Evening. There is certain information 
the Admiralty, that the F'riseur is taken, af^er a re- 
sistance of two hours. 

Saturday Morning. A letter from one of the gun- 
ners of the Bull-dog^ mentions the taking of the Frt^ 
seuTy anti attributes their success wholly to the bra*^ 
very and resolution of captain Grim, wlio nevet^ 
owed any of his advancement to borough-jobbers, 
or any other corruptors of the people. 

Saturday Evening. Captain Grtm arrived at the 
Admiralty, with an account that he^ engaged the 
Friseur, a ship of eaual force with his own, off Ck^pe 
Ftnisterre, and took her, after an obstinate resistance, 
having killed one hundred and fifty of the French, 
with Uie lotos of ninety-five of bis own men. 
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N^8. SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1758. 


TO THE IDLER. 


SIR ; 

Jk the time of publip dan^fr, it is every man's duty 
>'10 withdraw his thoughts in some measure from Ins 
|)rivate interest, and employ part of his time for the 
* general welfare. National conduct ought to be the 
result of national wisdom, a plan formed by ma- 
ture consideration and diligent selection out of all 
the schemes which may be offered, and all the in- 
formation which can be procured. 

in a battle, every man should fight as if he was 
the single champion ; in preparations for war, every 
man should think, os if the last event depended on 
his counsel. None can tell what discoveries arc 
within his reach, or how much he may contribute 
to the public safety. 

Full of these considerations, I have carefully re- 
viewed the process of the war, and find, what every 
other man has found, that we have hitherto added 
nothing to our military reputation : that at one time 
we have been beaten by enemies whom we did not 
see ; and, at another, have avoided the sight of ene- 
mies lest we should be beaten. 

Whether our troope are defective in discipline or 
in courage, is not very useful to inquire ; they evi- 
« dently want something necessary to success ; and he 
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that shall supply that vvant will deserve well of hii 
country* 

To learn of an enemy has always been accounted 
politic and honourable; and, therefore, I hope it will 
raise no prejudice against my project, to confeu 
that 1 borrowed it from a Frenchmtta* 

When the Isle of Rhodes was, many centuries ago, 
in the hands of that military order now called the 
Knights of Malta, it was ravaged by a dragon, who 
inhabited a den under a rock, from which he issued 
forth when he was hungry or wanton, and without 
fear or mercy devoured men and beasts as thev came 
in his Many councils were held, and many 

devices offered, for his dbstrdc^on ; but as his bacK 
was armed w*ith impenetrable' scales, none would 
venture to attack him. At last Dudon^ a French 
knight, undertook the deliverance of the island. 
From some place of security he took a view of the 
dragon, or, as a modern soldier would say, reconm 
noiiied hhn, and observed that his belly was naked 
and vulnerable. He then returned home to take 
his arrangements; and, lyr a very exact imitation of 
nature, made a dragon of pasteboard, in the belly 
of which he put beef and mutton, and accustomed 
two sturdy mastiffs to feed themselves by tearing 
thrfr way to the concealed flesh. WLen his dogs 
were well practised in this method of plunder, be 
marched out with them at his heels, and showed 
them the dragon ; they rushed upon him in quest of 
their dinner ; Dudon battered his scull, while they 
lacerated his belly ; and neither his sting nor claws 
were able to defend him. 

Something like this might be practised in our pre- 
sent state. Let a fortification be raised on SalvAury^ 
Plain, resembling Brest, or Toulon, or Paris itself, 
with all the usual preparation for defence : let Che 
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inclosure be filled with beef and ale; let the soldiers, 
from some proper eminence, see shirts waving upon 
lines, and here and there a plump landlady hurrying 
about with pots in their hands. When they are 
sufficiently animated to advance, lead them in exact 
order, with fife ind drum, to that side whence the 
wind blows, till they come within the scent of roast 
ro^at and tobacco. Contrive that they may approach 
the place fasting, about half an hour after dinner- 
time, assure them that there is no danger, and com- 
* mand an attack. 

If nobody within either moves or speaks, it is not 
unlikely that they may carry the place by storm ; 
but if a panic should seiaei^hem, it will be proper 
. to defer the enMpriae to a more hungry hour. 
When they have entered, let tliern fill their bellies 
and return to the camp. 

On the next day let the same place be shown them 
again, but with some additions of strength or terror. 
1 cannot pretend to inform our g» ncrals througli what 
gradations of danger they should train their men to 
fortitude. They best know what the soldiers and 
what themselves enn bear. It w ill be proper that the 
war should every dsy vary its appearance. Some- 
times, as they mount the rampart, a cook may throw 
fat upon the pre, to accustom tliem to a sudden blase; 
and sometimes by the clatter of empty pots, they 
may be inured to formidable noises. Rut Jet it never 
be forgotten, that victory must repose with a full 
belly. 

In time it will be proper Co bring our French pri- 
soners from the coast, and place them upon the walls 
in martial order. At their first appearance their 
hands must be tied, but they may be allowed to grin. 
In a month may guard the place with their 
hands loosed, provided Umt on pain of death they 
he forbidden to strike. 
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By this method our army will soon be brought to 
look an enemy in the face. But it has been lately . 
observed, that fear is received by the ear as well as 
the eyes ; and the Indian war-cry is represented 
as too dreadful to bo endured; as abound that will 
force the bravest veteran to drop his weapon, atkd'diR* 
sert his rank ; that will deafen his ear, and chill hla 
breast ; that will neither suffer him to hear orders or ^ 
to feel shame, or retahi any sensibility but the dread 
of death. 

That the savage clamours of naked barbarians 
should thus terrify troops disciplined to war, and 
ranged in array with artos in dl^ir hands, is surely 
strange. But this is no tintje^O reason. 1 am of 
opinion, that by a proper misrtttre of asses, bulls, 
turkeys, geese, and tragedians, a noise might be pro- 
curea equally horrid with the war-cry. When our 
men have been encouragicd by frequent victories, 
nothing will remain but to qualify them for extreme 
danger, by a sudden concert of terrific vociferation. 
When they have endured this last trial, let them be ‘ 
' led to action, as men who are no longer to be fright- 
ened ; as men who can bear at once the grimaces 
of the Gauls f and the bowl of the Americans, 
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N^9. SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1758, 


TO THE IDLER. 


Bin ; 

1 HAVE read you ; that it a favour few authors can 
l>oa8t of having reclaimed from me besides yourself. 
,My intention in telling you of it is to inform 
"vou, that you have both pleased and angered me. 
Never did writer appear so delightful to me as you 
did when you adopted the name of the Icller^ But 
what a falling-olF was there when your first produc- 
tion was brought to light ! A natural, irresistible at- 
tachment to that favourable passion, idlings had led 
me to hope for indulgence from the Idler^ but 1 find 
him a stranger to the title. ^ 

What rules has he proposed totally to unbrace the 
slackened nerve ; to shade the heavy eye of inatten- 
tion ; to give the smooth feature and the uncon- 
tracted muscle; or procure insensibility to the whole 
animal composition ? 

These were some of the placid blessings I promised 
myself the enjoyment of, when 1 committed violence 
upon myself by mustering up all my strength to set 
about reading you ; but f am disappointed in them 
all, and the stroke of eleven in the morning is still as 
terrible to me as before, and 1 find putting on my 
clothes still as painful and laborious. Oh that our 
climate would permit that original nakedness which 
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the thrice happy Indians to this day enjoy ! How 
many unsolicitous hours should I bask away, warmed 
' in bed by the aun s glorious bearoi, could. I, like 
them, tumble from thence in a moR>eiit, when ne- 
cessity obliges me to endure the torment of getting 
upon my legs. 

But wherefore do I talk to you upon subjects of 
this delicate nature i you who seem ignorant of the. 
inexpressible charms of the elbow-chair, attended, 
with a soft stool for the elevation of the feet ! Thu«^' 
vacant of thought, do 1 indulge the live-long day* 

You may define happiness as you please; 1 em- 
brace that opinion which makes it consist in the 
absence of pain. To reflect is pain ; to stir is 
therefore 1 never reflect or stir but when I cani^pt; 
help it. Perhaps you will call my scheme of life in* 
dolcncc, and therefore think the /dikr excused from 
taking any notice of me : but 1 have always looked 
upon indolence and idleness as the same ; and so 
desire you will now and then, while you profess your*^ 
self of our fraternity, take some notice of me, and 
others in ray situation, who think they have a right 
to your assistance ; or relinquish the name. 

You may publish, bum, or destroy this, just a| 
you are in the humour ; it is ten to o|^e but 1 forget 
that 1 wrote it before it reaches you. 1 believe yew 
may find a motto for it in Horace, but I cannot reach 
him without getting out of my chair ; that is a suffi# 
cient reason for ray not affixing any*— And being 
obliged to sit upright to ring the bell for my servant 
to coDv^ this to me penny-post, if 1 slip the Qppor» 
tunity ol'^bis being now in the room, makee^sne break 
off abruptly. 

This correspondent, whoever he be, is not to be 
dismissed without some tokens of regard. There is 
no mark more certain of a genuine Idler than un- 
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ettineis Rrithout molestation, and complaint without 
a pievance. 

Yet my gratitude to the contributer of half a paper 
shall not wholly overpower my sincerity. 1 must 
inform you, that» with all his pretensions, he that 
calls for directions to be idle, is yet but in the rudi- 
ments of idleness, and has attained neither the prac- 
tice nor theory of wasting life. The true nature of 
idleness ^ will know in time, by continuing to be 
'Idle. VirgU tells us of an impetuous and rapid 
ban^, that acquires strength by motion. The Idler 
ac^ires weight by lying still. 

The vis inertia^ the quality of resisting all exter- 
JUd impulse, is hourly increasing ; the restless and 
ttoubiesome faculties of attention and distinction, 
reflection on the past, and solicitude for the future, 
by a long Indulgence of idleness, will, like topers in 
unelastic air, be gradually extinguished ; and the 
officious lover, the vigilant soldier, the bus^ trader, 
may, by a judicious composure of his mmd, sink 
into a state approaching to that of brute matter ; in 
which he shall retain the consciousness of his own 
existence, only by an obtuse languor and drowsy 
"discontent. 

This is thec'owest stage to which the favourites of 
fflleness can descend ; these remons of undellghted 
quiet can be entered by few. Of those that are pre- 
pared to aink down into their shade, some are roused 
into action by avarice or aflfbition, some are awak- 
ened by the voice of fame, some allured by the smile 
of bea^^N and many withheld by the importunities 
of waillpOf all the enemies of idleness, went is the 
most formidable. Fame is soon found to be a sound, 
and love a dream ; avarice and ambition may be 
justly suspected of privy confederacies with idleness; 
for when thev have for a while protected their vote- 
riesj they often deliver them up to end their lives 



under her dominion. Want always struggles against 
idleness, but Want herself is often overcome ; and 
every hour shows the careful observer those who had 
rather live in ease than in plenty. 

I So wide is the region ofldienesSy and so powerful 
her influence. But she does not immediatmy confer 
all her gifls. My correspondent, who seems, with 
all his errors, worthy of advice, must be told, that he 
is calling too hastily for the last eflusion of total in* 
sensibility. Whatever he may have been taught by 
^unskilful Idlers to believe, labour is neceSlary in his 
initiation to idleness. He that never labours may 
know the pains of idleness, but not the pleasure. 
The comfort is, that if he devotes himself to insensi* 
bility, he will daily lengthen the intervals of idleness,^^ 
and shorten those of labour, till at last he will liv 
down to rest, and no longer disturb the world or 
himself by bustle or competition. 

'fhus 1 have endeavoured to mve him that infor- 
mation which, perhaps, after all, he did not want;' 
for a true Idler often calls for that which he knows 
is never to be had, and asks questions which he does 
not desire ever to be answered. • 


N^IO. SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1758. 


Credulity, or confidence of opinion too great for 
the evidence from which opinion is derived, we find 
to be a general weakness imputed by every sect and 
party to all others ; and, inaeed, by every mao to 
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or all kinds of credulity, the most obstinate and 
wonderful is that of political zealots ; of men, who 
being numbered, they not know how or why, in 
any of the parties that divide a state, resign the 
use of their own eyes and ears, and resolve to believe 
nothing that does not favour those whom they 
profess to follpw. 

The bigot of philosophy is seduced by authorities 
which he has not always opportunities to examine, 
is entangled in systems by which truth and falsehood 
are inextricably complicated, or undertakes to talk 
on subjects which nature did not form him able to 
oomprehend. 

The Cartesian, who denies that his horse feels the 
tpur, or that the hare is afraid wiien the hounds ap- 
proach her ; the disciple of Malbrancke^ who main- 
tains that the man was not hurt by the bullet, which, 
according to vulgar apprehension, swept away his 
^egs ; the follower of Berhdeyy who, while he sits 
writing at his table, declares that he has neither 
(table, paper, nor fingers; have all the honour at 
least of oeing deceived by fallacies not easily de- 
tected,* and may plead that they did not forsake 
truth, but for appearances which they were not able 
to distinguish from it. 

But the ifian who engages in a party hos seldom to 
<do with any thing remote or abstruse. The present 
etate of things is before his eyes ; and, if he cannot ^ 
be satisfied without retrospection, yet he seldom 
extends his viewr beyond the historical events of the 
last century. All the knowledge that he can want 
is within his attainment, and roost of the arguments 
which he can hear are within his capacity- * 

Yet so it is that an Idler meets every hour of his 
liie with men who have different opinions upon 
e\’ery thing put, present, and future; who deny the 
meat notorious facts, contradict the most cogent 
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truthfy and peraist in asserting to-day what Uiey 
asserted yesterday, in defiance of evidencei and coi>* 
tempt of confutation. 

IVo of my companions^ who are grown old in 
idleness, are Tom Tempest and Jack Smoker* Bo^ 
of them consider themselves as neglected by their 
parties, and therefore entitled to credit; for why 
should they favour ingratitude ? They are both men 
of integrity, where no factious interest is to be pro«* 
moted ; and both lovers of trutbi when they are not 
heated with political debate. 

Tom Tempest is a steady friend to the house of 
Stuart. He can recount the prodigies that have 
appeared in the sky, and the ealaintties that have 
afflicted the nation every year from the Revolution ; 
and is of opinion, that, if the exiled family had con- 
tinued to reign, t^re would have neither b^n worma 
in our ships, nor caterpillars in our trees. He won- 
ders that the nation was not awakened by the bard 
frost to a revocation of the true king, and is hourly 
afraid that the whole island will be lost in the sea. 
He believes that king IVilliam burned Whitehall that 
he might steal the furniture ; and that TtUoUon died 
an atheist. Of queen Anne be speaks with more ten- 

* derness, owns that she meant well, and can tel) by 
whom and why she was poisoned. In She succeed- 
ing reigns all has been corruption, nudice, and de- 
jign. He believes that nothiqg ill hni ever happened 
for these forty years by chance or error ; he hplds 
that the battle of Dettwgen was won by mistake, end 
that of Fontenoy lost by contract ; that the Vietory 
was sunk by a private prder ; that ComhiU was l^red 

V by emissaries from the council ; and the andi ^ 
Westminster ‘bridge was so oontrived as to sink, on 

* purpose tbt the nation might be put to charge. He 
coDsideri the new road to Uington as an enerppeh^ 
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me^t on liberty, end often asserts that broad xvheels 
will be the ruin of England, 

Tom is generally v^emcnt and noisy, but never- 
theless has some secrets which he always commu- 
nicates in a whisper. Many and many a time has Tom 
told me, in a corner, that our miseries were almost 
at an end, and that we should see, in a month, an- 
other monarch on the throne; the time elapses 
without a revolution : Tom meets me again with 
new intelligence, the whole scheme is now settled, 
and we shall see great events in another month. 

Jade Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the present 
establishment ; he has known those who saw the bed 
into which the Pretender was conveyed in a warm- 
ing pan. He often rejoices that the nation was not 
enslaved by the Irish* He believes that king IVilliam 
never lost a battle, and that if he had lived one year 
longer he would have conquered France. He bolds 
that Charles the First was a Papist. He allows there 
^ere some good men in the reign of queen Anne^ but 
the peace of Utrecht brought a blast upon the nation, 
and has been the cause of all the evil that we have 
suffered to the present hour. He believes that the 
scheme of the South Sea wss well intended, but tliat 
it miscarried by the influence of France. He con- 
siders m standing army as the bulwark of liberty ; 
thinks us sectwed from corruption by septennial par- 
liaments ; relates bow we are enriched and strength- 
ened by the electoral dominions, and declares that 
the public debt is a blessing to the nation. 

Yet, amidst all this prosperity, poor Jack is 
hourly disturbed by the dread of Popery. He won- 
ders that Bome stricter laws are not made against 
Pa^ts, and is someihnes afraid that they are busy 
with French gold among the bishops and judges. 

He cannot believe that Uie Nonjurors are so quiet 
for nothing, they must certainly be forming some 
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plot for the establisluncnt of popery ; he doet not 
think the present oath sufficiently binding, and 
wishes that some better security could be found for 
the succession of Hanover, He is aeidoiiB for the 
naturalization of foreign Protestants, and rejoiced at 
the admission of the Jerui to the English prjrileges« 
because he thought a Jew would never be a Papist. 


N- 11. SATURDAY, JUNE 2*, 1758. 


^1t is commonly observed, that when two EngUsh* 
men their nrst talk is of the weather ; they 
are indAlstd to tell each other, what each must already 
know, that it is hot or cold, bright or cloudy, windy 
or calm. 

There arc, among the numerous lovers of subtil* 
ties and paradoxes, some who derive the civil insti- 
tutions of every country from its ciimaH^ who im- 
pute freedom and slavery to the teuipclSlre of the 
air, can hx tlie meridian of vice and virtue, and tell 
at what degree of latitude we are to expect courage 
or timidity, knowledge or ignorance. 

From these dreams of idle speculation, a Slight sur- 
vey of life, and a little knowledge of history, is suffi- 
cient to awaken any inquirer, whose ambition of 
distinction has not overpowered his love of troth. 
Forms of government are seldom the result of mocit 
deliberation ; they are framed by chance in nopular 
assemblies, or in conquered countries by ae^tollc 
authority. Laws are often occasional, often <^ri- 
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douti made always by a few, and sometimes by a 
•ingle Totce. Nations have ciianged their charac- 
ters: slavery is now no where more patiently en- 
dured, than m countries once inhabited by the zea- 
lots of liberty. 

But national customs can arise only from general 
•{(t'eement ; they are not imposed but chosen, and 
are continued only by the continuance of their cause. 
An Ei*glUhman% notice of the weather, is the natural 
consequence of changeable skies and uncertain sea- 
sons. In many parts of the world, wet weather and 
dry are regularly expected at certain periods ; but 
in our island every man goes to sleep, unable to guess 
whether he shall behold in the morning a bright or 
\doudy Htniospbere, whether his rest shall be lulled 
by a shower, or broken by a tempest. We there- 
fore rejoice mutually at good weather, as at an escape 
from something that we leared ; and mutually com- 

C ain of bad, as of the loss of something that we 
med. ^ 

Such is the reason of our practice : and who shall 
treat it with contempt ? Surely nor the attendant on 
» ft court, whose business is to watch the looks of a 


being weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity 
is, to recoftftt the names of men who might drop into 
nothing, ^iii^leave no vacuity ; nor the proprietor of 
funds, who stop! his acquaintance in the street to tell 
bim of the loss of half-a-crown ; nor the inquirer 
after news, who (ills his head with foreign events, 
and talks of skirmishes and sieges, of which no con- 
sequence will ever reneb his bearers or himself. The 
weather is a nobler and more interesting subject ; it 
it the present state of the akies and of the earth, on 
which plenty and famine are suspended, on which 
tftillions depend for the necessaries of life. 

L Tho weather is frequently mentioned for another 
naton, leu honouranle to my dear countrymen. 
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Our dispotilions too frequently change with the 
lour of the sky ; and when we 6nd ourselves dieerAd 
and good-natured, we naturally pay our ackiiow« 
ledginents to the powers of sunshine ; or, if we sink 
into dulness and peevishness, look round the horiaon 
for an excuse, and charge our discontent upon an 
easterly wind or a cloudy day. % 

Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being 
dowed with reason, than to resign its powers to thtl 
influence of the air, and livein dependence on the 
weather and the wind, for the only blessings which 
nature has put iiitb our power, tranquillity and be* 
nevoicncc. To look up to the sky for the nutrimeni 
of our bodies, is (he condition of nature ; to caH 
upon the sun for peace and gaiety, to deprecate ibt 
clouds le*^t sorrow should overwhelm us, it the 
cowardice of idleness, and idolatry of folly. 

Yet, even in tliis age of inquiry and kiiowledgei 
when superstition is driven away, and omens umI 
prodigies have lost their terrors, we find this fo% 
countenanced by frequent examples. Those that 
laugh at the portentous glare of a comet, and hear 
a crow will} equal tranquillity from the right or left, 
will yet talk of times and situations proper for intet* 
lectuol performances, *wiH imagine the fancy exalted 
by vernal breezes, and the reason invigorated by a 
bright calm. 

If men who have given up themselves to fancifo! 
credulity, would confine their conceits in theit own 
minds, they might regulate their lives by the baro* 
meter, with inconvenience only to themselvet ; bet 
to fill the world with accounts of mtellecUsub}M jto 
ebb and flow, of one genius that awakened to tllf 
spring, and another tliat ripened in the auiumii, af 
one mind expanded in the summeri end of another 
concentrated in the winter, is no less dangeroui than 
to tell children of bugbears and gobUns*^ Fear will 
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find fvery home haunted ; and idleness will wait for 
ever for the moment of illumination. 

This distinction of seasons is produced only by 
imagination operating on luxury. To temperance 
every day is bright, and every hour is propitious to 
diligence. He that shall resolutely excite his facul^ 
tin, or exert his virtues, will soon make himself 
superior to the seasons, and may set at defiance the 
morning mist, and the evening damp, the blasts of 
the east, and the clouds of the south. 

It was the boast efitbe Sioic philosophy, to make 
man unshaken by calamity, and uiielated by success ; 
incorruptible by pleasure, and invulnerable by pain ; 
these are heights of wisdom which none ever attained, 
and to which tew can aspire; but tliere are lower de- 
grees of cooatancy necessary to common virtue; and 
every man, however he may distrust himself in the 
extremes of good or evil, might at least struggle 
•gainst the tyranny of the climate, and refuse to 
enslave bis virtue or bis reason to the most variable 
of all variations, the changes of the weather. 


N* 18. SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1758. 


That every man is important in his own eyes, is a 
position of which we all either voluntarily or unwa- 
rily, at least once an hour confess the truth ; and it 
vdll unavoidably follow, that every man believes 
bimseif important to the public. 

The right which this importance gives us to gene^ 
notice and visible distinction, is one of those diV 









putable privileges which we have not always ooarage 
to assert, and which we, therefore, suffer to lie dor* 
mant, till some elation of mind, or vicissitude of 
fortune, incites us to declare our pretensions, and 
enforce our demands. And hopeless as the claim of 
vulgar characters may seem to the supercilious and 
severe, there are few who do not at one time or other 
endeavour to step forward beyond their rank, who* 
do not make some 6truggle<^ for fume, and show that 
they think all other conveniences and delights inn- 
perfectly enjoyed without a name. 

To get a name can happen but to few. A name, 
even in the most commeicial nation, it one of tlie 
few things which cannot be bought. It is the Irae 
gift of mankind, which must be deserved before it 
will be graniLd, and is at lust unwillingly bestowed*^ 
But this unwillingness only increases desire jn him 
who believes his merit sufficient to overcome it. 
There is a particular period of life in which this 
fondness for a name seems piincipidly to predomiaate 
in both sexes. Scarce any couple comes together 
but the nuptials are declared in the newspapers with 
encomiums on each parly. Many an eye, ranging 
over the page with eager curiosity in quest of states- 
men and heroes, i& stopped by a marriage celebrated 
i^l>etween Mr. Bucham^ an eminent salesman in 
Threadneedle-sireet^ and Mi^s DMy Jumper^ the 
*pnly daughter of an eminent distiller of the parish of 
St, Giles s tn the Fields, a young lady a<^orned with 
every accomphshment that can give happiness to Ch# 
married state. Or wc are told aiui^t our 
lienee for the cve nt of a battle, that on a certain 
Mr. Winker, a tid i waiter at Yarmouth, was mmrira 
xo Mrs. Cackle a widow lady of great accomplish* 
,4nents ; and that as soon as the ceremony was pef- 
f'formed they sat out in a post-chaise ibr 

Many are die inquiries trhich shch iptelligchce 
£ 2 $ 
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i^uAt undoubteilly raise, but nothing in the world is 
lasting. When the reader has contemplated with 
envy, or with gladness, the felicitjr of Mr. Buckram 
and Mr. Winker^ and ransacked his memory for the 
names of Juniper and Cackle^ his attention is diverted » 
to other thoughts, by finding that Mtrza will not 
cover this season ; ot that a spaniel has been lost or 
stolen, that answers to the name of Ranger. 

Whence it arises that on the day or marrige all 
agree to call thus openly for honours, I am not able 
to discover. Some, perhaps, think it kind, by a 
public declaration to put an end to the hopes of ri- 
valry and the fears of jealousy, to let parents know 
that they may set their daughters at liberty whom 
have locked up for fear of the bridegroom, or 
^lo dismiss to their counters and their ofiices the 
amorous youths that bad been used to hover round 
the dwelling of the bride. 

These connubial praises may have another cause. 
It may be the intention of the husband and wife to 
dignify themselves in the eyes of each other, and, 
accoraing to their ditferent tempers or expectations, 
to win affection, or enforce respect. 

* It was said of the family of Lucas that it was nohle^ 
for qU iht krotkers were valiant^ and all the sisters ' 
were virtims. What would a stranger say of the 
MngUsh nation, in which, on the day of marriage, 
all the men are eminent ai^ all the women heautijul^, 
Utxomplished and rich f 

How long the wife will be persuaded of the emi- 
nence of her husband, or the husband continue to 
believe that his wife has the qualities required to 
make marriage happy, may reasonably be ques- 
tioned. I am afraid that much time seldom passes 
before each is convinced that praises are fallacious, 
and particulttly those praises which we confer upon 
ourtelvei. 
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1 should, therefore, think that this ctutom might 
be omitted without any loss to the coAitnunity ; and 
that the sons and daughters of lanes alleys 
might go hereafter to the next charch, with no wit- 
nesses of their worth or happiness but their parents 
and their friends ; but if they cannot be ha|my on 
their bridal day without some gratification ot their 
vanity, 1 hope they will be willing to encourage a 
fiiond of mine uho proposes to devote his powers W 
their service. 

Mr. Settle^ a man whose eminence was once allowed 
by the eminent^ and whose acctmplishntenis were con**' 
fessed by the accomplished^ in the latter part of a long, 
life supported himself by an uncommon expedient*^ 
He had a standing elegy and epithalamium, of which 
only the first and last were leaves varied occasionally, 
and (he intermediate pages were, by general termst 
left applicable alike to eveiy character. When any 
marriage became known, Settle ran to the bride^l 
groom with his epithalamium \ and when be beard 
of any death, ran to the heir wtih his elegy. 

Who can think himself disgraced by a trade tliat^ 
was practised so long by the rival of Dryden^hy th# 
poet whose Empress of Morocco was played before^ 
princes by ladies of the court t 

My- friend purposes to open an ofike in the Flee^ 
for matrimonial panegyrics, and will accommodal# 
all with praise who think their own powers of ex- 
pression inadequate to their merit. He will sell an^ 
man or woman the virtue or qualification whidi ui 
most fashionable or most desir^dl hut desires 1m 
customers to remember^ that he sets beauty at 
highest price, and riches at the next ; and, if he|g| 
well paid, throws in virtue for nothing. 
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la SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1768. 


TO THE IDLER. 


DEAR MR. IPDIR; 

TaouoH few men of pvadence are much inclined to 
intarpoee in disputes between man and wife, wlio 
cotamonly make peace at the expense of the arbi- 
trator, yet I will venture to lay before you a con^ 
troversy, by which the quiet of my house has been 
long disturbed, and unless you can decide it, 

Is Imely to produce lasting evils, and embitter those 
'flours which nature seems to have appropriated to 
tenderness and repose. 

1 married a wife with do great fortune, but of a 
family remarkable for domestic prudence, and cle- 

{ ant frugality^ I lived with her at case, if not with' 
appiness, and seldom had any reason of complaint. 
The house was always clean, the servants very active 
and regular, dinner was on the table every day at the 
same minute, and the ladies of the neighbourhood 
were frightened yjkea 1 invited their husbands, lest 
Jhrtr own econoni^ sliould be less esteemed, 
^^paring this gentle lapse of life my dear brought 
mt^three daughters. 1 wished for a son, to continue 
tm family ; but my wife often tells me, ^at boys are 
dirty things, and are always troublesome in a house ; 
and declarai that she has hated the sight of them ever 
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since she saw lady Fondle*B eldest ton ride over a 
carpet with hie hobby-horse all mire. 

1 did not much attend to her opinion^ but knew 
that girls could not be made boys ; and Uiereforc 
composed mvself to bear what 1 could not remedy, 
and resolved to bestow that care on my daughters 
to which only the sons are commonly thought en- 
titled. 

But my wife’s notions of education differ widely 
from mine. She is an irreconcileable enemy to idle- 
ness, and considers every state of life as idleness, in 
which the hands are not employed, or some art ac* 
quired, by which she thinks money may be got or 
saved. 

In pursuance of this prmctplet abe calls up her 
daughters at a certain hour, and appoints them $ 
task of needlework to be performed before breakfast. 
They are conffned in a garret, which has its window 
in the roof, both becauno the w0rk is best done at a 
skylight, and bccauhc children are apt to lose time by 
looking about them. 

They bring down tlieir work to breakfast, and as 
they deserve are commended or reproved ; they are 
then sent up with a new task till dinner ; if no com- 
pany is expected, their mother sits with them the 
whole afternoon, to direct their operations, and to 
draw patterns, and is sometimes denied tobar^uetr- 
est relations, when she is eqgaged ih teaching them 
a new stitch. 

By this continual exercise of their dili^nce, she 
has obtained a very considerable nuiulber of laborious 
performances. We have twice as many firaskreemi^ ^ 
as chimnies, and three ffiourished quilts for evef)^>.s 
bed. Half the rooms are adorned with a kind of 
sWi/e ptc/ores, which imitate tapestry. * But all their 
work IS not set out toshow ; sh^has ooseslUledirith 
knit garters and braided sbue^ She has twenty 
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tovm far tide saddles embroidered with silver 
flowers, and has curtains wrought with gold in va- 
rious fi^^res, which she resolves some time or other 
to hang up. All these she displays to her company 
whenever she is elate with merit, and eager fur 
praise ; and amidst the praises which her friends and 
iierself bestow upon her meiit, she never fails to turn 
to me> and ask what all these would cost, if I had 
been to buy them. 

I sometimes venture to tell her that many of the 
ornaments are superfluous ; that what is done with 
so much labour might have been supplied by a very 
easy purchase ; that the work is not aUays worth 
^ihe materials; and that 1 know not why the children 
should be persecuted with useless tasks, or obliged to 
make shoes that are never worn. She answers with 
ft look of contempt, that men never care how money 
goes, and proceeds to tell of a dozen new chairs for 
which she is contriving covers, and of a couch which 
she intends to steSUd fts a monument of needlework. 

In the mean ttmft the girls grow up in total igno- 
rance of every thing past, present, and luture. 

asked me the other day, whether Inland was 
in trance^ and was ordered by her mother to mend 
her hem. KUtt^ knows not, at sixteen, the dilTer- 
eoce between a Protestant and a Papist, because 
she has been employed three years in filling a side 
of ft closet with a banging that is to represent Crea- 
in the flames. And DoUy^ my eldest giil, is now 
unable to read a chapter in the llible, having spent 
all the time, which other children pass at school, in 
working the interview between Solomon and the 
queen of Shebo. ^ / 

A bout a month Te^rand Tur^ry-stitch seemed 

«t a stand ; my wife knew not what new work to in- 
troduce; 1 vei^red to propose that the girls should 
mw learn to read mA writer god mentioned the 
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necessity of a little arithmetic; but, anhappiiy, 
wife has discovered that linen wears out, and has 
bought the girls three little wheels, that they may 
spin huckaback, for the servants table. 1 remon- 
strated, that with larger wheels they might dispatch 
111 an hour what must now cost them a day ; but she 
told me, with irresistible authority, that any business 
is better than idleness ; that when these wheels are , 
set upon a table, with mats under them, they will 
turn without noise and keep the girls upright ; that 
great wheels are not fit for gentlewemen ; and that 
with these, small as they are, she does not doubt bat 
that the three girls, if they are kept close, will Wfm 
every year as much cloth as would cost five poupeb 
if one were to buy it. ^ 


N‘»14. SATURDAY, 15, 1768. 


'When Diogenes received a visit in bis tub from 
Alexander the Great j and was asked, lAcording^ to 
the ancient forms of royal courtesy, what petition 
he had to offer ; I have nothings said he, to ask^ Imi 
that you xvould remove to the other side^ that you me^ 
noT, by intercepting the sunshine^ take frem me vsig# 
you cannot give. 

Such was tbedemandof Diogenes fiom the gioitnit 
^ monarch of the earth, wliieh those, who have tdil 
, power than Alexander^ mi^, with yet mere {wepriMW, 
apply to themselves. He that dods much gOM, 
may be allowed to do sometimes aUttfeharm. 9ut 
it the opportunities of benefieentw be dmriM by 
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fortune, ianoeence should at least be vigilantly pre- 
served* 

It is well known that time once past never re- 
turns ; and that the moment which is lost, is lost for 
ever. Time, therefore, ought, above all other kinds 
of property, to be free from invasion ; and yet there 
is no man who does not claim the power of wasting 
that time which is the right of others. 

This usurpation is so general, that a very small 
pant pt the year is s^nt by choice ; scarcely any 
thing is done wban it is intended, or obtained when 
it is desired. LCfo is continually ravaged by in- 
vaders; pne steals away an hour, and another o day : 
one ooiiceaU the robbefy by hurrying us into busi- 
ness, another by luIltM as with amusement ; the de- 
pre^tion is continiied through a thousand vicissi- 
tudes of tumult and tranquillity) till, having lost all, 
we can lose no mM* 

This waste of the lives of men has been very 
fVequently charged upon the Great, whose followers 
linger from yeartp year in expectations, and die at 
last with petitions in their hands. Those wlio raise 
envy will easily incur censure. J know not whether 
statesmen and patrons do not suffer more reproaches 
than they deserve, and may not rather themselves 
oompiain, ibat they are given up a prey to preten- 
sions without merit, and to importunity without 
sbrae. 

T^e truth is, that the inconveniences of attend- 
Mceare more lamented than &lt. To the greater 
number solicitation is its own reward. To be seen 
in good comjpany, to Udk of familiarides with men 
of power, to be able to tell the freshest news,togra- ^ 
tify an idbrior circle with predictions of increase or 
dfi^na of fovouTf fud to be tegerded as a candi- 
date for high OMM# «re oempentations more than 
equivalent to the dday of favours, which, perhaps, 
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he that begs them has hardly confidence to ex« 
pect. f 

' A man, conspicuous to a high station, who mul* 
tiplies hopes that he may multiply dependents, may 
be considered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded, but 
easily avoided; his den is known, and they who 
would not be devoured^ need not approach itjf The 
great danger of the waste of time is from caterpillars 
and moths, who are not resisted* because they are‘ 
not feared, and who work on with unheeded nabk 
chiefs, and invisible encroacbmnts. 

He whose rank or merit proenres him the notice 
of mankind, must give up himself, in a great mea^^ 
sure, to the convenience e#^liumour of those who 
surround him. Every miU^^Who is sick of hii^lf 
will fiy to him for relief i he that wants tospeafiwill 
require him to hear; and be that wants to hear will 
expect him to speak. Hour passes after hour, the 
noon succeeds to morning, aim^iba evening to noon, 
while a thousand objects are jfcmoed upon nb atten- 
tion, wluch he rejecu as fast ai tb^ areoffiired,bnt 
which the custom of the world inquires to be received 
with appearance of regard. 

If we will have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He who cannot persuade him- 
self to withdraw from society, must pe content to 
pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants ; 
to the loiterer, who makes appointments which he 
never keeps; to the consulter, who asks advice 
which he never takes ; to the boaster who Uusttpi 
only to be praised ; to the coroploiner, who 
only to be pitied ; to the projjeotor, whose faappines! 
is to entertain his fneodt with expectations which 
all but himself know to be vain ; to the economic 
who trails of bargains and seitb^menist to the 
tician, who predicts the fiaie battik and 

vox* xxxiii. r 
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of alliances ; to the usurer, who compares the dif- 
ferent funds ; and to the t^ker, who talks only be- 
cause he loves to be talking. 

To put every man in possessiCn of his own time, 
and rescue the day from the succession of usurpers, 
is beyond my power, and beyond my hope. Iftt, 
perhaps, some stop might be put to this unmerciful 
persecution, if all would seriously reflect, that who- 
ever pays a visit that is not desired, or talks longer 
than the hearer iswtfling to attend, is guilty of an 
iidury which he caouot repair, and takes away that 
whicn he cannot give. 


V16. SAT0p^»AY, JITLY 22, 1758. 


TO TKB IDLER. 


BiR ; 


I HAVE the flusfortune to be a man of business ; 
that, you will say b a most grievous one; but what 
tiudm tt the more so to me is, that my wife has 
fiUpiig to do : at least she had too good an educa- 
tven, and the mospect of too good a fortune m re- 
version when 1 married her, to think of emplojring 
tierself either in iify shop sAirs, or the manage- 
mmft of my flutiil v. 

Her time, you know, atwoB as my own, must be 
flled up some vntf or For my part, 1 have 

.miougfa to mind in weighing my goow out, and 
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v^iiung on my cu&tomers; but my wire^ though 
the could be of as much use as a shopman to me, if 
she would put her hand to it, is now only in my 
way. She walks all the morning sauntering about 
the shop, with her arms through her pocket-holes, 
or stands gaping at the door-sill, ana looking at 
every person that passes by. She is continually 
asking me a thousand frivolous questions about every 
customer tliat comes in and goes out ; and all the^ 
while that 1 am entering any thing in my day-book, 
she is lolling over the counter^ and staring ikt it Its 
if I was only scribbling or drawing figures i'or ner 
amusement. Sometimes, indeed, she will take a 
needle ; but as she always works at the door, or In 
the middle of the shop, sbo has so many int6mji|||f 
tions, that she is kmger hefting a towel, oc dailm^ 
a stocking, thail 1 am in breaking forty loaves of 
sugar, and making it up into 

In the afternoon I am suro, pbwiae, to have her 
company, except she is called Upon by some of her 
acquaintance : and then, as wo,|pl out all the uppor « 
part of our house, and have only-a little room bock^ j 
wards for ourselves, they either keep such a chatter- 
ing, or else are calling out every moment to me, that 
I cannot mind my business for them. 

My wife, 1 am sure, might do all the little mat- 
ters our family requires ; and I could wish that she 
would employ herself in them ; but^ instead of that, 
we have a girl to do the work, and look afler a' 
little boy about two years old, wliich I may £air|y 
say is the roqtber’s own child* The brat must he 
humoured in every thing; he is, therefore, suffered 
constantly to play hi the shop, pull all the gbeds 
about, and clamber up the shelvea to get qt 
plums, and sugar* I dare not correct him; 
cause, if I did, I should have wife and tnaid.^th 
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qpon me at once. As tathe latter she is os lazy 
and sluttish as her mistress; and because she com- 
plains she has too mudi work, we can scarcely get 
nor to do any thing at ail : nay^ what is worse 
than timt, I am afraid she is hardly honest ; and 
as she is entrusted to hiiy in all our protrisions, the 
jade, 1 am sure, makes a market-penny out of every 
article. 

But to return to my deary. — The evenings are 
the only time, when it is fine weather, that 1 am left 
to myself; for then she generally takes the child out 
to give it milk in the park. When she comes home 
again she is so faticued with walking, that she can- 
pot stir from her chair: and it is an hour after shop 
is aliut, before I can getai)it of supper, while the 
maid is taken up in undressing and putting the diiid 
to bed. 

But you will pi|y m^ much more when 1 teU 
you the manner in which we generally pass our Sun- 
days. In the mdrmng she is commonly too ill to 
dress herself to go SO church ; she, therefore, never 

E ets up till noon ; and wbst is still more vexatious, 
ceps me in bed with her, when I ought to be busily 
engaged in better employment. It is well if she 
can get her things on by dinner-time ; and when 
that is oveit 1 am sure to be dragged out by her, 
either to Georgia, or Hormey Woody or the Whiter 
ConduU House. Yet even these near excursions are 
so very fatiguing to her, that, besides what it costs 
me in tea and hot rolls, and syllabubs, and cakes 
foif^lne boy, I am frequently forced to take a hack- 
ney-coach, or drive them home in a one horse chair. 
At other times, as my wife is rather of the fattest, 
and a very poor walker, besides bearing her whole 
weight upon my armi I am obliged to carry the child 
myself. 
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Thus, Sir, does she constantly drawl out her time, 
without either profit or satisfaction; and, while I 
see my neighbour’s wives helping in the shop, and 
almost earning as much as their husbands, I have the 
mortificution to find, that mine is notliing but a 
dead weight upon me. In short, 1 do not know toy 
greater misfortune can happen to a plain hard«work«* 
ing tradesman, as 1 am, than to be joined to such a 
wQoian, who is rather a clog than an helpmate to 
him. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

Zachaky Treaclw* 


N’ 16. SATURDAY, JULY 29, 17S8. 


1 PAID a visit yesterday to my old Tricnd Ned 
Dru^ei^ at his country lodgings. N^ began trade 
with a very small fortune; he took a small house in 
an obscure street, and for some years dealt only iti 
remnants. Knowing that light gain^ make a heav^ 
purse^ he was content with moderate profit; having 
observed or heard the effects of civility, he bowed 
;^down to the counter *edge at the entrance and depac* 
ture of every customer, listened without impatiepoft 
* to the objections of the igworaui, and refused withouk 
reaentmeot the offers of the penurious,, His only 
recreatLsn was, to.standat his own door and locdc.iDto 
the street. His dinner was sent him. from a neigli^ 
p 3 
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bouring alehouse, and he opened and shut the shop 
at a certain hour with his own hands. 

His reputation soon extended from one end of the 
street to the other ; and Mr. Drugget^B exemplary 
coi|duct was recommended by every roaster to his 
apprentice, and by every father to his son. Ned was 
not only considered as a thriving trader, but as a 
man of elegance and politeness, for he was remark- 
ably neat in his dress, and would wear his coat 
threadbare without spotting it ; his hat was always 
brushed, his shoes glossy, his wig nicely curled, and 
his stockings without a wrinkle. With such qualid- 
cations it was not very difKcult for him to gain the 
heart of Miss ComJU, tne only daughter of Mr. Comjit 
the confectioner. 

Ned IS one of tlipse whose happiness marriage has 
increased. Hisanfe had the same disposition with 
himself ; and fiiii'^««iethod of life was very little 
changed, except lbat>Jhe dismissed the lodgers from 
the nrst floor, and took the whole house into his 
own hands. 

He had dready, by his parsimony, accumulated 
a considerable sum, to which the fortune of his wife 
was now at^ded. From this time he began to grasp 
at greater acquisitions, and was always ready witn 
money in liis hand, to pick up the remse of a sale, 
or to buy the stock of a trader who retired from 
business. He, soon added his parlour to his shop, 
was obliged, a few months ailerwards,* to hire 
ifliitrehouse. 

^ He had no# a shop splendidly and copiously fur- 
nished with everything that time had injured, or < 
faslibn had degreed, with frtmmcnts of tissues, odd . 
yards of brocade, vast bales of faded silk, and tnnu- 
|inerable boxes of antiquated ribbons. His shop was 
soon celebrated through all quarters of the town, 

nd frequented by every form of ostentatious poverty. 
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Every maid, whose misfortune it was to be taller than 
her lady, matched her gown nt Mr. and 

many a maiden, who had passed a winter with her 
aunt in London^ dazzled the rustics, at her return, 
with cheap finery which Drngfrei had supplied. Hia 
shop was of^en visited in a morning by ladtet 
lefl their coaches in the next street, and c^t 
through the alley in linen gowns. Drugget knowa« 
the rank of his customers by their bashfuiness ; and 
when he finds them unwilling to be seen, invitea 
them up stairs, or retires with them to the back 
window. 

1 rejoiced at the increasing prosperity of my 
friend, and imagined, that as he grew rich, he was 
growing hapny. His mind haa partaken the en- 
largement of his fortune. When 1 stepped in for 
the first five years, I was welcomfd onljiwith a shake 
of the hand ; in the next peri«^>Qtf his life, he beck- 
oned across the way for a pot beer ; but for six 
years past, he invited me to dhfner ; and if he be- 
speaks me the day before, never fails to regale me 
with a fillet of veal. 

His riches neither made him uncivil nor negligent ; 
he rose at the same hour, attended with the same 
assiduity, and bowed with the same gei^leness. Bat 
for some years he has been much inclined to talk of 
the fatigues of business, and the confinement of a 
shop, and to wish that he had been so happy as to 
have renewed his uncle*s lease of a farm, that he 
might have lived without noise and burry, in a pure 
air, in the artless sodety of honest villagers, ana the 
contemplation of the works of nature. 

I soon discovered the cause of my rrieiidVpb&- 
sophy. He thought himself grown rid) enough tQ» 
have a lodging in the country, like the mercers on 
Ludgate-kUl, and was resplved to enjoy bimsdf in ; 
die Seclme of life. This was a revolotiott not to be 
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made suddenly. He talked three years of the plea- 
gures of the country, but passed every night over his 
own shop. But at last he resolved to be nappy, and 
hired a lodging in the country, that he may steal 
some hours in the week from business ; for, says he, 
a man advances in life, he loves to entertain A/m- 
se^sometimes toiih his own ihonf^hts. 

^ I was invited to this sent of quiet and contempla- 
tion among those whom Mr. Drugget considers as his 
most reputable friends, and desires to make the first 
'^witnesses of his elevation to the highest dignities of a 
shopkeeper. 1 found him at Istiuglon, in a room 
which overlooked the high road, amusing himself 
with looking through the window, whicli the clouds 
of dust would not suffer him to open. Ho embraced 
me, told use 1 wga welcome into the country, and 
asked me, if 4 did not feci myself refreshecl. Ho 
then desired that dinner might be hastened, for fresh 
-air always sharpened bis appetite, and ordered me a 
toast and a gloss of wine after my \\ ulk. He told me 
much of the pleasure he f ‘und in retirement, and 
wondered what had kept him so long out of thp 
country. After dinner, company came in, and Mr. 
Drugget again repeated tlie praises of the country, 
recommended the pleasures of meditation, and told 
them, that he bad been all Uie' morning at the winr 
dow, counting the carriages as they passed before 
him. 
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N- 17. SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1758. 


The rainy weather, which has continued the iMtt ^ 
inonth, is said to have given great disturbance to the 
inspectors of barometers. The oraculous glassee 
have deceived their votaries ; shower has succeeded 
shower, though they predicted sun-shine and dry 
skies and by fatal confidence in these fallacious 
promises, many coats have lost their gloss, and 
many curls have been moistened to daccidity. 

This is one of the distresses to which mortw sub- 
ject themselves by the pride of speculation. I had 
no part in this learned disappoinimnt, who am con- 
tent to credit my senses, and to believe that rain will 
ihii when the air blackens, ond tfaid; the weather will 
be dry when the sun is bright. iMfy caution indeed 
does not always preserve me from a shower. To be 
wet, may happen to the genuine Idler ; but to be wet 
in opposition to theory, canbefal only the Idler ihskt 
pretends to be busy. Of those that spin out life in 
trifles and die without a memorial, nAny flatter 
themselves with high opinions of their own import- 
ance, and imagiu * that they are evdry day adding 
some improvement to human life. To be idle and 
to be poor, have always been reproaches, and there- 
fore every man endeavours, with his utmost care, to 
hide his poverty from others, and his idieneu from 
> himself. 

Among those whom I never could persuade to rank 
' themselves with Merr, and who speak with indigna- 
tion of my morning sleeps and nocturnal rambles, 
one passes the day in catching spiders, that ke4Day 
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count their eyc« with a microscope ; another erects 
his head, and exhibits the dust of a marigold sepa- 
rated from the flower with a dexterity worthy of 
Leufmmhoeck himself. Some turn the wheel of clec- 
tricity : some suspend rings to a load-stone, and find 
that what they did yesterday they can do again to- 
day. Some register the changes of the wind, and 
die fully convinced that the wind is changeable. 

There are men yet more profound, who have heard 
that two colourless liquors may produce a colour by 
UDtoni and that two cold bodies will grow hot if 
they are mingled ; they mingle them, and produce 
the effect expected, say it is strange, and mingle 
the^i again. 

The I4Un that sport only with inanimate ngture 
may claim some indulgence ; if they are useless, they 
are still innocent : but there are others, whom I 
know not how ta mention without more emotion 
than ray love of qqiet willingly admits. Among the 
inferior professoraof medical knowledge, is a race of 
wretches, whose Heea afe only varied by varieties of 
cnieltv ; whose favourite amusement is, to nail dogs 
to tables and open them alive; to try how long life 
may he continued in various degrees of mutilation, 
or with the excision or laceration of the vital parts ; 
to examino whether burnipg-irons are felt more 
acutely by the bone or tendon ; and whether the 
more lasting agonies are produced by poison forced 
into the mouth, or injected into the veins. 

It is not without reluctance that 1 offend the sen- 
aibility of the tender mind with images like these. 
If such cruelties were not jwactined, it were to he 
^uned that they should not be conceived ; but, , 
they are published every day with ostentation, 
iSr me be allowed once to mention them, since I 
mention them with abborrimce. 

Meadba^ invidiously remarked of ff^oodward, that 
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he gathered shells and stones, and would pass for a 
philosopher. With pretensions much less reason- 
able, the anatomical novice tears out the living 
bowels of an animal, and styles himself physician, 
prepares himself by familiar cruelty for tbit pro- 
fession which he is to exercise upon the tender and 
the helpless, upon feeble bodies and broken minds, 
and by which he has opportunities to extend his arts 
of torture, and continue those experiments u|>Oii 
infancy and age, which he has hitherto tried upon 
cats and dogs. 

Wliat is alleged in defence of these hateful prae* 
tioes, every one knows ; but the truth is, that by 
knives, fire, and poison, knowledge is not always 
sought, and is very seldom attained. The experi- 
ments that have been tried, are tried again ; he that 
burned an animal with irons 3 resterday, will be will- 
ing to amuse himself with burnkia another to-mor- 
row. 1 know not, that by living dissections any dis- 
covery has been made by whidi a single malady is 
more easily cured. And if the knowledge of physio- 
logy has been somewhat increased, he surely buys 
knowledge dear, who learns the use of the lacteals at 
the expense of his humanityi It is time that univer- 
sal resentment should arise against these horrid Ope- 
rations, which tend to harden the heart* extinguish 
those sensations which give man confidence in man, 
and make the physician morO drdadfol than the f^ont 
or stone- 
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It commonly happens to him who endeavours to 
obtain distinction by ridicule, or censure, that he 
teaches others to practise his own arts against him- 
aeir ; and that, alter a short enjoyment of the ap- 
plause paid to his sagacity, or ol the mirth excited 
by his wit, he is doomed to suffer the same severitiea 
of scnitinj^, to hear inquiry detecting his faulta, and 
exaggeration sporting with his failings. 

llie natural discontent of inferiority will seldom 
fail to operate in some degree of malice against him 
who professes to superintend the conduct of others, 
especially^ if he seats himself uncalled in the chair 
of judicatui:e, and exercises authority by hit own 
commission. 

You caiinot, therefore, winder that your observa- 
tions on human foUy, if they produce laughter at 
one time, awaken criticism at another ; and that 
among the numbers whom you have taught to scoff 
at the retirement of Drugget, there is one who oftrs 
his apolo^. 

The mistake of your old friend is by no means 
peculiar. The public pleasures of far the greater 
part of mankina are counterfeit. Very few carry, 
their philosophv to plaoes of diversion, or are%ery 
careful to analyse imetr enjevmimU. The general 
condition of life is sofiiH of mberr, that we are dad 
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to catch delight without inquiring whence it coupes, 
or by what power it is bestowed. 

The mind is seldom quickened to very vigorous 
.operations but by pain, or the dread of |pain* We 
, do not disturb ourselves with the detection of fal- 
lacies which do us no harm, nor willingly decline a 
( pleasing effect to investigate its cause. He that ia 
happy, by whatever means, desires nothing but the 
continuance of happiness, and is no more solicitous 
to distribute his sensations into their proper^ speciei, 
than the common gazer on the beauties of the spring i; 
to separate light into its original rays. 

Pleasure is therefore seldom such as it appears to 
others, nor often such as we represent it to ourselves. 
Of the ladies that sparkle at a musical p^formaoce, 
a very small number has any quick senstbj|4y of har- 
^ monious sounds. But every one that has her 
pleasure. She has the pleasure of weit|ing fine 
clothes, and of showing them, of outshining those 
whom she suspects to envy her ;vshe has the pleasure 
of appearing among other ladies in a place whither 
the race of meaner mortals seldom intrudes, and of 
reflecting that, in the conversations of the next morn- 
ing, her name will be mentioned among those that 
sot in the first row ; she has the pleasure of returning 
courtesies, or refusing to return tbem,*of receiving, 
compliments with civility, or rejecting them with 
disdain. She has the pfeaaure of meeting some of 
her acquaintance, of guessing why the rest are rfi- 
seiit, and of telling them that she saw the opera, on 
pretence of inquiring why they would miss it. She 
has the pleasure of being supposed to be plegsed with 
a refined amusement, and of hoping t<» be munbered 
among the votresses of harmony. She has the {dcNi- 
sure of escaping for two hours the superiority of a 
aister, or the central cf a husbimd; and fir^ gll : 

vox., xxxiii. . a *. 
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these pleasures she concludesi that heavenly music 
is the balm of life. 

All assemblies of gaiety are brought together by 
motives of the same kind* The theatre is not tilled 
with those that know or regard the skill of the actor, 
nor the baihroom by those who dance, or attend to 
she dancers. To all places of general resort, where 
the standard of pleasure is erected, we run with 
equal eagerness, or appearance of eagerness, for very 
diftrent reasons* One goes that he may say he has 
been there, another because he never misses. This 
man goes to try what lie can find, and that to 
cover what others tind. Whatever diversion is costly 
will be frequented by those who desire to be thought 
fieh ; and whatever has, by any accidetit, become 
feshionable) easily continues its reputation, because 
every one is ashamed of not partaking it. 

To every place of entertainment wc go with ex- 
pectation and desire of being pleased ; we meet 
others who are brought by the same motives ; no 
one will be the first to own the disappointment; one 
face reflects die smile of another, till each believes 
the rest detighted« and endeavours to catch and 
transmit the circulating rapture. Jn time all are 
deoeived by the cheat to which all contribute. The 
ftetion of hkppin^ss is propagated by every tongue, 
and confirmed by every look, till at lost all profess 
the joy which they do not feel, consent to yield to 
the general delusion ; and when the voluntary dream 
is at an end, lament that bliss is of so short a dura- 
tion. 

If Dhtgfia pretended to pleasures of which he had 
no perception, or boasted of one amusement where 
he was indulging another, what did he which is not 
done by all those who read his story 1 of whom some 
pretend ddiaht in convciiatieii^ cn)y because they 
dare not be done ; Bome pcise 1^ quiet of solitude,! 
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because they are envious of sense» and impatient of 
folly ; and some gratify their piide, by writing 
ructers which expose the vanity of life* 

I am, SIR, 

Your humbk Servant* .. 


NM9. SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1758: \ 


Some of those ancient sages that havo exercised 
their abilities in the inquiry afVer tlie supreme gaotk 
have been of opinion, that the highest degree of 
earthly happiness is quiet ; a calm rqiose both of 
mind and body, undisturbed by the sight of folly or 
. the noise of business, the tumults ot public com- 
motion, or the a^Mtrttions of private interest; a stale 
in which the mind has no other employment, but to 
observe and regulate her awn motioos,, to trace 
thought from tliought, combine one image vitb 
another, raise systems of science, and fotm theories 
of virtue. 

To the scheme of these solitary speculatists, it hei 
been justly objected, that if they sve bi^py, they are 
liappy only by being useless* That mankind is ons 
vast I i public, where every individual receives many 
benefits from tlie laboufinf others, which, by labour- 
/\ing in his turn for others, he is obliged to iiqMij ; 
and that where the united efforts of all are not Mu 
*to exempt all miisery, imoe liave a right in 
withdraw from l^r task oC vigHance, or< to be.iii< 
dulged in idle wdidia or solitary pleasmei* 
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It i« common for controvert iats, in the heat of dis- 
ptttatioai to add one position to another till tliey 
reach the extremities of knowledge, where truth and 
faUchood Ibse their distinction. Their admirers fol* 
low them to the brink of absurdity, and then start 
back from each side towards the middle point. So 
it has happened in this great disquisition. Many 
perceive alike the force of the contrary arguments, 
find quiet shameful, and business dangerous, and 
therefore pass their lives between them, in bustle 
without business, and negligence without quiet. 

Among the principal names of this moderate set 
it that great philosopher Jack Whirler^ whose busi* 
Dess keeps him in perpetual motion, and whose mo- 
tion always eludes his business ; wiio is always to do 
what he never does, who cannot stand still because 
lie is wanted io another place, and who is wanted in 
many places because he stays in none. 

Jock has more business than he can conveniently 
transact in one house; he has therefore one habita-. 
tion near B<m^Church^ and another about n mile dis- 
tant. l)y this ingenious distribution of himself be- 
tween two houses, Jacithas contrived to be found at 
neither. Jacket trade is extensive, and he has many 
dealers; his conversation is sprightly, and he has 
many compiinions; his disposition is kind, and he has 
many friends Jack neither forbears pleasure for 
business, nor omits business for pleasure, but is equal- 
ly invisible to his friends and his customers; to him 
that comes with an invitatiun to a club, and to him 
thaMvftita to settle' an accouat. 

wpi you call at hit house, his clerk < tells you, 
thaolr. Whirkr has just slept out, but will be at ^ 
liome exactly at two ; you wait at a coffee-house till 
two, and then ind that he has been; at home, and is 
gone out again, botlaftwmd that Mihould be at the 
tafero ataevani where be hopes to meet 
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yoM. At seven vou go to the tavern. At eight in 
comes Mr. WhirUr to tell you, that he is glad to iat 
you, and only begs leave to run for a few mtnutet toa 
gentleman that lives near the Exchang 0 f from whom 
he will return before supper can be Am/ 

he runs to the Exchange^ to tell those who are wait* 
ing for l)im, that he must beg them to defer tba 
business till to-morrow, because his. time is cboie at 
the Haff-moon, 

Jack'» cheerfulness and civility rank him among 
those whose presence never gives pain, and whom w , 
receive with fondness and caresses. He calls often on 
his friends to tell them, that he will come again Uh 
morrow; on the morrow be comes again, to tell 
iheiii how an unexpected summons ntirries him 
iiMay. — When he enters a Itouse, his 6rst declaration 
is, that he cannot sit down ; and so short are his 
visitb, that he seldom appears to have come for any 
other reason hut to say, He must go. 

The dogs of EgypU when thirst brings them t6 
the A';7r, are said to run as they drink for fear of the 
crocodiles. Jack /iViir/er always dines at full speed. 
He enters, finds the family at table, sits familiarly 
down, and fills his. plate'; but while the first morsel 
It, in his mouth, licars the dock strike, and rises; 
then goes to another housov dta down again, recol- 
leets another engagement; has only time to taste the 
soup, makes a short excuse to the company, and con- 
tinues through another street his desultory dinner. 

ikit, overwhelmed^as be is with business, his chief 
desire is to have stSl more. Every new propond 
takes possession of bis thoughls; he soofi|vhalances 
s probabilities, engages m the project, brtnj^ it 
most to completion, and then ftu’sakes it for another, 
which he catches with some alacrity, urges wUb lhe 
same vehemeie% sod abandons wiib the same eeld- 
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Every man may be observed to have a certain 
strain of lamentation, some peculiar theme of com- 
plaint on which he dwells in his moments of de- 
jection* Jack^6 topic of sorrow is his» want of time. 
Many an excellent design languishes in empty tlieory 
for want of time. For the omission of any civilities, 
want of time is his plea to others; for the neglect of 
any affairs, want of time is his excuse to him&elf. 
That he wants time he sincerely believes; for he 
once pined away many months with a lingering dis- 
temper, for want of time to attend to his health. 

Tnus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fatigues nith- 
out proportionate advantage, because he does not 
consider that no man can see all with his own eyes, 
or do all with his own hands ; that whoever is en- 
ffaged in multiplicity of business, must transact much 
by subslitutioni and leave something to hazard ; and 
that he who attempts to do all, will waste his life in 
doing little. 


N* 20. SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 17r>vS. 


Thsi^ is no crime more infamous than the violation 
of truth. It is apparent that men can be social 
beings no lon^r than they believe each other. 
WhedHpeech is employed oidy as the vehicle of 
falsehood, every man must disunite himself from 
others, inhabit liu own cave^ mid sedt prey only for 
himself* 

Yet the law of truth, thus sierodnnd necessary, 
is broken without punishineni, wt^ool censure, m 
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compliance witli inveterate prejudice and pre^aiiin^ 
passiona. Men are willing to credit mat they 
wish, and encourage rather those who gratify them 
with pleasures, than those that instruct tbem wUh 
fidelity. 

F(W this reason every historian diaoovnri. hh 
country ; and it is impossible to read the diffarent 
accounts of any great event, without a wish that ’ 
truth had more power over partiality. t 

Amidst the joy of niy countrymen for the ac^Ui* ' 
sitiou of Loui^hourgy 1 could not forbear to consider 
how differently thib revolution of American power it 
not only now mentioned by the contending nations^ 
but nill be represented by the writers m another 
century. 

The English historian will imagine himself barely 
doing justice to English virtue, when ho relates 
the capture of Loutsbourg in the following man** 
ner 

“ The English had hitherto seen, with great in* 

** dignation their attempts baffled and their force 
defied by an enemy, w’hom they considered tbetn- 
“ selves us entitled to conquer by the right of pro- 
scription, and whom many ages of hereditary 
superiority hud taught them to despise. Their 
Hects were more numerous, and iheir seamen 
“ braver, than those of France ; yet they only 
doated useless on the ocean, and the French dp** 

<< rided them from their ports. Misfortunes, as is 
usual, produced discontent, the people murmured 
at the ministers, and the ministecs censured the 
commanders. 

«« In the summer of this year, the EngH^ Began 
« to find their success answerable to meir cause. 
A fleet and an army were sent to America to 
dislo^e thh^QCWes ftom the settlements uldch 
V they 'll sp perfidiousJy made, and so iosoleatly 
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** mgint&lncd, and to repress |;hat power which was 
** growing more every day by the association of the 
Indians with whom these degenerate Europeans 
** intermarTiedy and whom they secured to their 
party by presents and promises. 

In the beginning of June the ships of war and 
vessels containing the land-forces appeared before 
** Louisbauffr^ a place so secure by nature that art 
was almo(»t sunerduous, and vet fortifietl by art 
' as if nature had left it open. The French boasted 
tltat it was impregnable, and spoke with scorn 
** of all attempts that could be made against it. 
** The garrison was numerous, the stores equal to 
the hmgest siege, and their engineers end com- 
^ roanders high in reputation. The mouth of the 
harbour was so narrow, that three ships within 
might easily defend it againht ail attacks from 
the sea. The French had, with that caution 
which cowards borrow from fear, and attribute to 
^ policy, eluded our fleets, and sent into that 
** port five great ships and six smaller, of which 
^ they sunk four in the mouth of the passage, 
having raised batterits and posted troops at all 
the places where they thought it possible to make 
"•descent. The EngiisA, howe\er, had more to 
" dread from the foulness of the sen, than from 
" Uie skill or bravery of tlic defendants. Some 
" days passed before the surges, which rise very 
" high round that tUand, would suffer them to 
" land. At last their impafence could be re- 
" strained oo longer ; they got possession of the 
“ shore w|tli little loss by the aea, and with less by 
" thd enemy. In a few days the artillery was land- 
" ed, the lotteries were raiaedt and the French had 


no other Impe tbaa to escape Gmi one post to 
" anottier. A ahot fipom um iMIiciea fired the 
"^pepaMIchtti one od'theef hengesi the flame 
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spread to the two next, and all three Were de- 
*• stroyed ; tlie English admiral sent his boats agmsC 
<< the two large ships yet remaining, look tbeni 
** without resistance, and terrified the garrtseo U> an 
“ immediate capitulation.” 

Let U8 now oppose to this English narrattfw4lie re*« 
lation which will be produced, about the aame lime, 
by the writer of the age of Louis XV. 

About this time the English admitted tq die 
<< conduct of affairs a man who undertook to sate 
<< from destruction that ferocious and turbulent 
people, who, from the mean insolence of wealthy 
traders, and the lawless confidence of auccessful 
<< robbers, were now sunk in despair and stupified. 
« witii horror. He called in the ships which had 
<< been dispersed over the ocean to guard their mer« 
« chants, and sent a fieet and an army, ki which 
<< almost the whole strength of England was com« 
prised, to secure their possessions in Ammea, 
which were endangered alike by the French armw 
and the French virtue. We had taken the English 
fortresses by force, and gained the Indian nations 
** by humanity. The English f wherever they come, 
arc sure to have the natives for their enemies ; for, 
the only motive of tiieir settls^iisots is avarice, 
« and the only consequence of thstf s^ocess is op<* 
pression. In this war they acted like other bar- 
barians, and, with a degree of outrageous cruelty, 
=< which the gentleness of our manners scaremy 

< suffers us to conceive, offered rewards 

< open prociamation to those who should bring 
** in the scalps of JMian women and children. A$ 

trader afways ikmfces war with the cruelty of a 
pirate ^ 

They had bmg looked with envy and with ler- 
ror upon ijha wimence wblc^ the French eaerted 
over all 0 ^ nojrthom regi^iukcf dmsrm by the 
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pofttavon of Loutsbourg^ a place naturally strongs 
aod new fortified witn some slight outworks. 
** They hoped to surprise the garrison unprovided ; 
** but that sluggishness which always defeats their 
** majice, gave us time to send supplies, and to 
** station ships for the defence of the harbour. 
** They came before Lumshourg in June, and were 
for some time in doubt ulutbcr they siiould land. 
Hut the coimnanders, who had lately seen an ad- 
** mural beheaded for not having done ivhat be bad 
not power to do, durst not leave the place un- 
assaulted* An Engthkman has no ardour for ho> 
** nour, i^or seat for duty : he neither values glory 
** nor loves his king, but balances one danger with 
** another, and will fight rather than be hanged. 
They therefore landed, but with great loss ; their 
engineers had, in tlie la^t war with the FrencJty 
** learned something of the military science, and 
** made their approaches with sufficient skill; but 
aU their efforts had been without effect, had not a 
** ball unfortunately fallen into the powder of one of 
our ships, which communicaud the fire to the 
** rest, and, by opening the passage of the harbour, 
obliged the garrison to capitulate. Thus was 
JbtOUisboHrg loiit^ and our Aroops marched out with 
** ibe admiration of their enemies, who durst liardlj 
think themselires masteies olthe place.*' 
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N* 21. SATURDAY, SEPT. % 1758. 


TO THE IDLER. 

DEAR teR. IDLER; 

There is a species of misery, or of diMEse, for which 
oar language is commonly supposed tO Im Without R 
name, but which I think is emphatically enough de- 
nominated ItstkssnesSfSLnd which is commonly termed 
a want of something to do. 

Of the unhappiness of this state I do not expect all 
your readers to have an adequate idea. Many are 
overburthened with business, and can imagine no 
comfort but in rest ; many have minds so placid, as 
willingly to indulge a voluqtarv lethargy ; or so nar- 
row, as easily to be hlled to their utmost capacity. 
By these 1 shall not be understood, and therefore 
cannot be p’tied. ThostLWnly will sympathise with 
my complaint, whose miqptuiticm'^ active and 
resolution weak, whosedestr^ are ardeidt and whose 
choise is delicate ; who cannot satisfy themselves 
with standing still, and yet cannot find a motive to 
direct their course. 

1 was the second son of a gentleman, whose estate 
was barely sufficient to support himself a<id his heir 
in the dignity of kifilng game. He therefore made 
^use of the interest which the alliances of his family 
, afforded him, to pHNicore me a post in the army. I 
passed some yei|ta in the most contemptible of 0 
human statio^lMt of a soldier in time of pence* 
1 wandered to^mcDt as the quartdNi were 







dhanged, without opportunity for business^ taste for 
knowle^e* or money for pleasure. Wherever I 
came, I was for some time a stranger without curio* 
%\\y^ and afterwards an acquaintance without friend- 
ship. Having nothing to hope in these places of‘ 
fortuitous residence, I resigned mv conduct to 
chanbe ; I hod no intention to offend, I had no am- 
bition to delqpt. 

I suppose every man is shocked when he hears how 
frequently soldiers are wishing for war. The wish is 
not always sincere ; the greater part are content with 
sleep ana lace, and counterfeit an ardour which they 
Ido nqt those who desire it most are neither 

^promptM by malevolence nor patriotism ; they nei- 
ther pant for laurels nor delight in blood ; but long 
to be delivered from the tyranny of idleness, and re- 
stored fo the dignity of active beings. 

t never imagined myself to have more courage 
than other men, yet was often involuntarily wishing 
for a war, but of a war at that time I had no pros- 
pect ; and being enabled, by the death of an uncle, 
to live without my pay, I quitted the army, and re- 
solved to regulate my own motions. 

I was pleased, for a Wbjilje, with the novelty of in- 
idependence^^^imd imaglaad that 1 had now found 
what evef^'Hian desires. My time was in my own 
power, and my habitatfon was wherever my choice 
should fix it t amused myself for tw o years in pass- 
ing from place to place, Jl^d comparing one con- 
irenieoce with another; but being at last ashamed of 
inquiry, and weary of imcmtainty, 1 purchased a 
hous^^ hod establisned my flMy. 

I now expected to be|^ bappy, and wso 
happy for a short lime with thi^ expectation. But 
1 soon perceived my spirits to sdl^de, and my ima- 
fftnation to mrow diwfc. The |^kra|Aickeoed every 
oay brotuuT mg. I wimdered %Whal nudigoant 
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flower my |moe wts bltfted, tiU I diMfliradatfaMit 
thal 1 had nothii^ to do. 

TiiBe» with all lU colerity, mom ikM#to him 
whose whole employment is to watch Mi^ 1 
am forced upon a tiiousand iduTts to emm HMr to 
endure the tediousness of the day* I rise when Imm 
sleep no longer, and take niy iii(wnii|g waHt; I tee 
what I have seen before, and retu9|« 1 m dam 
and persuade myself that 1 sk down to think, find k 
impossible to think without a mbjcot, rise up to 1 q% 
quire after news, and endeavour to kindle in myself 
an artificial impatience for mteSigenoe of events, 
which will never extend any consequence tpme, but 
that a few minutes tliey abstract me fromesy^Ul 
When I have heard any thing that may graliiy 
curiosity, I am busied for a while in running to re# 
late it* I hasten from one place of concourse to 
another, delighted with my own importance, And 
proud to think that 1 am doing something, though I 
know that another hour woufai spare my labour* 

I had once a round of visits, which I paid very 
jMularly ; but I have now tired most of my frieodL 
1 have sat down 1 forgot to me, and have 
more than once overheard OUe asking Inether when 
I would be gone. 1 piWOiiiro the eciiqtay tired, I 
observe the mistress ^ihe ftoiSy wfmhiirng to her 
servants, I find orders ajoen to 4#|h^cie8i till 
lo-morrow, I see the wloAos frequently mspecledf 
imd yet cannot withdfe«N| to the vaqiikj of solittiido, 
or venture n^self in Wf own company* 

Thus burtbentoiiattoioyMdf and others, 1 toM 
many schemes of e|q|dltyineat wMh my rnghe sid^ 
^Ufe useful or agrofpHO, sod oxen^ me fiw m 
jgnqmuiy of irniq| W su&moce* nis mew cdtm 
*I^have long deamaod, but have not yet bamm nt 

jpreseot momqpi^ metr 

vox.»n»nb^ m 
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^re it ahrtyt a time in view iriien all obttaclet will 
be resioved, and 1 thall surprise all that know tne 
with a new distnbution of my time. Twenty years 
have passed since I have resolved a complete amend- 
menty and twenty years have been lost in delays. 
Age is doming upon me ; and 1 should look back 
with rage anddej^air upon tlie waste of life, but that 
1 am now bt^jj^umg in earnest to begin a reforma- 
tipn* 

1 mt SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

Dick Linger. 


N« 82 SATURDAY, SEPT. 16, 1768. 


TO TUX IDLER. 


SIR; 

As I was paaiiiig lately wader one of the gates oi 
this city,cil was ^mck with horror by a rueful erj 
which swRdhbned tae to fWMor&fr the poor dehiors. 

The wisdom apd justioe pt the English laws are, b} 
Englishmen at least, louiily odebrated : but scarce!] 
the most zealous admirers af our institutions car 
th&k that law wise, which, when men are capable oi 
. Wrork. pbliges thbm lo beg'; which exposes 

the libkty df' mie to the pawnMi f»f another. 

The prosperity of a peo^ ht^^porttonate to th< 
nittnbor of hands and iain(» uannm^emptoyed. Tc 
Ihe ooaamuniiy, sei^tton is n jfemii^|mfptioa is i 
fai«(rmie» m idlaiieni ia M * AVIiatevci 
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body, and whatever society wastes more than it ae^ 
quireti must gradually decay ; and every being that 
continues to be fed, and ceases to hdmur, takes 
aim something from the public stock* 

, Ine confinement, tbermore, of any tn|m in the 
sloth and darkness of a prison, is a lots to thOiialtOD» 
and no gam to the creditor. For of the 
who are pining in those cells of inlsef;^ avery smsll 
part is suspected of any frau^ent lOt by wUch 
tiiey retain what belongs to spers. The rest wte 
imprisoned by the wantonness of pride, the malig* 
iiity of revenge, or the acrimony of disappointed 
expectation. * ^ 

if tliose, who thus rigorously exercise tho power 
which the law has put into their hands, be asked, 
why they continue to imprison those whom they 
know to be unable to pay them? one will imswer, 
that his debtor once lived better than himself; ittio* 
ther, that hia wife looked above her neighbours, and 
bis children went in silk clothes to Uie dancing* 
school ; and another, that he pretended to bd a joker 
and a wit. Some will reply, that if they were in 
debt, they should meet with the same treatment ; 
some, that they owe no mbre iban they can pay, 
and need therefore uive ne aiummiit uf their actioiii* 
Some will confess their teiolntiim l|iat thair debtors 
shall rot in gaol ; and setod vHQ disoovel^, iliat they 
hope, by cruelty, to wtifif l^e paypient from tbefr 
friends. 

The end of all civil mgulationsti, to secure privild. 
happiness from private ttudignity ; to keep indiv{r' 
duals from the ^w# ipf one ans^lW; but itfjf em 
^ is apparently negldw^ Ppea a man, iftitated wi|)i; 
" Joss, is allowed tojfojlliejilkllseof hisowncttoae^ 

*to assign the pi M jifc mfin t ofnia own poiit; wiMn A* 
distinction betManitilt bhtwoeaca* 
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fttidty aul'ddfligni ia estrosted to eyes Ubd with m* 
'tibresty to understandiD^ depraved by, resentment* 

Since povtnrty is punished among us as a crime, it 
ought at ieftbt to be treated wiUi the same lepitv 
as othe^ crimes : the offender ought not to languish 
at the will of him whom he has offended, but to be 
allowed some appeal to the justice of his country. 
There can be Ito reason why any debtor should be 
imprisoned, but that he may be compelled to pay- 
ment; and a terra sbeajd therefore be nxed, in which 
the creditor should exhibit his accusation of con- 
cealed property. If such property can be discovered, 
let it be given to the creditor ; if the charge is not 
c^red, or cannot be proved, let the prisoner bedis- 
misled. 

Those who made the laws have apparently sup- 
posed, that every deficiency of payment is the crime 
of fhe debtor. But the truth is, that the creditor 
always shares the act, and often more than shares the 
guilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens that 
any roan imprisons another but for debts which he 
suffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to 
lUmself, and for bargains in which he proportioned 
his profit to his own r^nion of tlie hazard ; and 
there is no reason whwano Should punish the other 
fyf a confi^ajcl in wbhm bo^ concurred. 

Many of the inbabrtantso^risons may justly com- 
plain of harder treatment He that once owes more 
th|a he can pay, it often bWiged to bribe his credi- 
tor lo patience, by increariag^ bis debt. Worse and 
worse commndttiea, at ab^K^and higher price, are 
forced be is impe^arisbed by compulsive 

traffic, and at last overijmdimeli in the common \ 
recepmcKs of miscVy, by' M>tik which, without his 
own cbs^ut, were ao^Widaiea Ids head. To 
the reBilir of tIAi dislfesi, iiWofiMil^etion can be 
Mtfoi butttMdbyaaaaaydissoloiiol^d^^ 
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will be left; without punishmenti and imprudence 
without awe ; and that when Jnsolveni^ sboidd be 
no longer punishable^ credit will cease* 

The motive to credit, is the hope df advantage* 

^ Commerce can never be at a stop, while one Wfkux 
wants what another can supply; and credit w31 
never be denied, while it is limy to be repaid wifll 
proBt. He that trusts one whom hedtdsigas to sue* 
IS crmimal by the act of trust: tiie cessation of such 
in5ii|ious traffic is to be desiimd* and no reason can 
be given why a change of the m should impioF any 
other. 

We see nation trade with natiod^ where no pay- 
ment can be compelled. Mutual convemenqe pro* 
dilces mutual confidence ; and the merchants Con-* 
tmue to satisfy the demands of each other, though 
th^ have nothing to dread but the loss of tfade* 

It is vain to continue an institution, which ex<* 
penence shows to be ineffectual* We have now im- 
prisoned one generation of debtors after another, but 
' we do not find that their numbers lessen. We have 
now learned, that rashness and imprudence will not 
be deterred from taking m^t ; let us try whether 
fraud and avarice may ie moth ea^y restrained 
from giving it. 

I am, a{B|,^c. 


h8 
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23. SATURDAY, SEPT. 23, 1758- 


Life bas no pleasure bigber or nobler than that of 
friendsliip. It is patofoT to consider, that this sub- 
lime enjoyment may be impaired or destroyed by 
innumerable causes, and that there is no human 
possession of which the duration is less certain. 

Many have talked, in very exalted* language, of 
the perpetuity of friendship, of invincible constancy, 
and unalienable kindness ; and some examples have 
been seen of men who hove continued faithful to 
their earliest choice, and whose adection has predo- 
minated over changea of fortune, and contraiiety of 
opinion* 

But these instances are memorable, because they 
are rare. The friendship which is to be practised 
or expected by common morials, must take its rise 
from mutual pleasure, eo4 must end when the power 
ceases of delighting each c^er. 

Many ecci&nts therefore may happen, by which 
the ardour of kindness will be abated, without cri- 
minal baseness or contctujptible inconstancy on 
eij^r part. To give pieasQjm is not always in our 
and little does hO Imow himself, whobe- 
^0ye» that he can be always dNfe to receive it. 

Thole ^0 KTOuId gladly pas# their days together 
may be separated by the mtferObt course of their 
afiairs : and friendship, tike lov4^ » destroyed by ' 
long absence, though it may be abased by short 
internjissions. What i^e have long enough 

>to want it, we vtfue more wtmn it tangained ; but 
|Siat whidi has be^Icst liU it is ^0 be 
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found at last with little ^adncss, and with still IcsSt 
if a substitute has supplied the place, f A matt de- 
prived of the companion to whom he ueed to open 
nis bosom, and with whom he shared the hours of 
leisure and merriment, feels the da^r at first hanging 
heavy on him; his difficulties oppress, and his 
doubts distract him ; he sees time come and gW 
without his wonted gratification, and all is sadness 
within, and solitude about him* But this uneasiness 
never lasts long; necessity produces expedients,^ 
new amusements are discoverl^, and new conversa- 
tion is admitted. 

No expectation is more frequently disappointed, 
than that which naturally arises in the mind from 
the prospect of meeting an old friend after long 
separation. We ex{^io||^e attraction to be revived, 
and the coalition twlhe^enewed ; no man considers 
how much alteration time has made in himself, and 
very few inquire what effect it has had upon others. 
The first hour convinces them, that the pleasure 
which they have formerly enjoyed, is for ever at an 
end ; different scenes have made different impres- 
sions; the opinions of both are changed; and 
that similitude of maimers and sentiment is lost, 
which confirmed them botii in the approbation of 
themselves. ' 

Friendship is ofteir destroyed by opposition of 
interest, not only by tbe ponderous and visible into* 
rest which the desire of weidth and greatness fnnm 
and maintains, but by a thousand secret imd sligbf 
competitions, scafc^ known to the mind itpofi 
which they opeifte^ There is scarcely any mail 
without some fii|ibsmte trifle which he vtdues 
greater attaiotw^, Spme desire of petty praM 
which he ca«t patiently tuflbr to be frustfSted 
This mhutemieion is some^iflei mroised befereii 
is knowiylpl smbetimes defeated by wanton p^t^ 
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lance ; but such attacks are seldom made without 
the loss of f^ndship ; for whoever has once found 
the vulnerable part will always be feared, and the 
resentment will burn on in secret, of which shame 
hinders the discovery* 

This, however, is a slow malignity, which a wise 
man will obviate as inconsistent with quiet, and a 
good man will repress as contrary to virtue ; but 
human happiness is sometimes violated by sonic 
more sudden strokes. 

A dispute begun in jest upon a subject which a 
moment before was on both parts regarded with 
careless indifference, is continued by the desire of 
conquest, till vanity kindles into rage, and opposi- 
tion rankles into enmity. Against this hasty mis- 
chief, 1 know not what security can be obtained ; 
men will be sometimes surprised mto quarrels; and 
though they might both hasten to reconciliation, as 
soon as their tumult bad subsided, yet two minds 
will seldom be found together, whicli can at once 
subdue their discontent, or immediately enjoy the 
sweets of peace, without remembering the wounds 
of the conflict. 

Friendship has other efiemics. Suspicion is al- 
ways hardening the cifuttOiis^ apd disgust repelling 
the delicate. Very slender differences will some- 
times part those whom long reciprocation of civility 
or beneficence has united. lg>jtetove and Ranger 
retij'ed into the country to enjoy the company of 
each other, and returned in six weeks cold and pe- 
tulant ; Rangers pleasure was, to walk in the fields, 
i^nd Lonelove*s to sit in a bower; each had complied 
with the other in his turn, and eaOb was angry that 
Compliance bad been exacted. 

The most fatal disease of friendship is gradual de- 
cay* or dislike hourly increased by cawiea too slen- 
der for complaint and loo numerous fbr^emoval.— 
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Those who> are angir may be receneSedts those 
^ho have been injured may receive a recompence ; 
but when the desire of pleasing and tUlhngness to 
be pleased is silently diminishedi the renovation at 
friendship is hopeless ; as, when the vital* powera 
sink into languor, there is no longer any uee of the 
physician. 


24. SATURDAY, SEPT. 30, 1758. 


Whfn man sees one of the inferior creatuix^percheJ 
upon a tree, or basking in the sunshine, without any 
apparent endeavour or pursuki he often ashi himself, 
or his companion, On w/mt that animat can fe sup-^ 
posed to be thtnhng f ^ 

Of this question, since neither bird nor beast cats 
ans>\er it, we must be content to live without the 
resolution. We know not how much the brute» 
recollect of the past, or anticipate of the future; 
what power they have of comparing and preferring; 
or whether iheir faculties may not rest in motionleat 
indifference, till they are moved by ihe {presence of 
their proper object, or stimulated to act by corporal 
sensations. 

I am the less incUned to these superfluous in*' 
quiries, because 1 have always been able to find sufl^i 
flcient matter for curiosity in my own species. It is 
useless to go far in q^pst of that which may be found ^ 
at home ; a very narrow circle of observation will 
supply a sufficient otwnber of men and women, wh^^ 
might be asked, widi equal propriety, OamiatMtvy 
can be t 

It is reawwilli M befim, tbat like 







thing else, has its causes and effects ; that it must 
proceed from sometiiing known, done, or suffered ; 
and must produce some action or event. Yet how 
great is the number of those in whose minds no 
source of thought has ever been opened, in whose 
life DO thought of consequence is ever discovered ; 
who have learned nothing upon which tlicy can 
reflect ; who have neither seen nor felt any thing 
which could leave its traces on the memory ; who 
neither foresee nor desire any change of their con- 
dition, and have therefore neither fear, hope, nor 
design, and yet are supposed to be thinking beings. 

To every act a subject is required. He that thinks, 
must think upon something. But tell me, yc that 
pierce deepest into nature, ye that take the widest 
eufVeys of life, imformme, kind shades uf Malbtanche 
and of Locket what that something can be, which 
excites and continues thought in maiden aunts willi 
amall fortunes ; in younger brothers that live upon 
aonuitfbs ; in traders retired from business ; in sol« 
diers absent from their regiments ; or in widows that 
have no children ? ^ 

Life is commonly considered as either active or 
contemplative; but surely this division, how long 
8oever*it has been received^ is inadequate and fal- 
lacious. There are mortals whose life is certainly 
not active) for they do neilhet good nor evil ; and 
whose life cannot be properly called contemplative, 
for they never attend either to the conduct of men, 
or the works of nature, but rh^in the mornihg, look 
round them till night in stupidity, to bed 

and sleep, and rise again in the morning. 

It has beeh lately a celebtated question in the 
aohpols of philosophy, Whether tkeum akoaye thinks f 
Some have defined the aojul to he pa^ qf think- 
ing ; concluded that its essence com^ in act ; tbat„ 
if jt should cease to act, It wOiM to be; and 









that cessation of thousht is but another name for 
extinction of mind. , This argument Is subj^e^ but 
not conclusiye; because it supposes what cannot 
be proved, that the nature of mind is properly de* 

( fined. Others affect to disdain 6ub|ilty, when sub- 
til ty will not serve their purpose^ and appeal to 
daily experience. We spend many hours« they 
say, in sleep, without the least remembrance of 
any thoughts which then passed in our minds; and 
since wo can only by our own consciousness be 
sure that wc think, why should we imagine that we 
have had thought of which no consciousness re- 
mains ? 

This argument, which appeals to experience, may 
from experience be confuted. We every day do 
something which wc forg^ when it is done, and 
know to have been done only by consequence. The 
waking hours are not denied to have been passed in 
thought ; yet he that shall endeavour to recollect on 
one day the ideas of the former, will only turn the 
eye of reflection upon vacancy ; he will And, that 
the greater part is irrevocably fished, and wonder 
how the moments coul^ come and go, and leave so 
little behind them. 

To discover only that the arguments on both sides , 
are defective, and to throw back the teriet into its 
former uncertainty, is the sport of wantmi or male- 
volent scepticism, delighting to see the sons of phi- 
losophy at whrk upon a task which never can bt, 
decided. I shall suggest an argument hitherto over- 
looked, which may perhaps determine the contro* 
versy. 

A If It be impossible to think without materials, theiw 

must necessarily be minds that do not always think; 

' and whence shall We furnish materiais for the medi- 
tation of thb between bia meals, of the 

sportsman in«Sit% month, of the amvdtant between 
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the day« quarterly payment, of the politician 
when the mails are detained by contrary winds ? 

But how frequent soever may be the examples of 
existence without thought, it is certainly a state not 
much to be desired. He that lives in torpid insen- 
sibility, wants nothing of a carcase hut punrefaction. 
It is the part of every inhabitant of the earth to 
partake the pains and pleasures of his fellow-beings: 
and, as in a road through a country desart and 
uniform, the tratelier languishes for want of amuse- 
ment, so the passaM of life will be tedious and irk- 
some to him who £>es not beguile it by diversified 
ideas. 


25. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1758. 


TO THE IDLER. 


SIR; 

1 AM a very constant frequenter of the playhouse, 
a place which I suppose the Idler not much a 
stranger, since he can nave no where else so much 
entertainment with so little concurrence of his own 
endeavour. At all other assemblies, he that comes 

K eoeive delight, will be expected to give it ; but 
Ml theatre nothing is necessary to the amusement 
of two hours, but to sit down and be willing to be 
pleased* 

The last week has oSered twwnew actors to the 
town. The iqqMaranoe irndfiUnipeBt of actors are 
the great eventa if the theil^N^^ ftid their 
fim perfiwauuice fill the Ipk fmj^ivate and 
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prognosUcatiim, as the fint actions of a new mon- 
arch nations with hope or fear. 

What opinion I have formed of the future excel- 
lence of these candidates for dramatic glory, it U 
^ not necessary to declare. Their entrance gave me a 
higher and nobler pleasure than any borrowed cha- 
racter can afford. I saw the ranks of the theatre 
% emujpting each other in candour and humanity^ and 
contending who should moft effectually assist tha 
struggles of endeavour^ dissipate the blush of diffi* 
deuce, and still the flutter of fUnidity. 

This behaviour is stich as becomes a people, too 
tender to repress those who wish to please, too gene- 
rous to insult those who can make no resistance. A 
public performer is so much in the power of spec- 
tators, that all unnecessary severity is restrained by 
that general law of humanity which forbids us to be 
cruel where there is nothing to be feared. 

In every new performer something must be par- 
doned. No man can, by any force of resdution, 
^ secure to himself the full possession of his own 
powers under the eye of a large assembly. Varia- 
tion of gesture, and flexion of voice, are to be ob- 
tained only by experiencet 

There is nothing for which such numbers think 
themselves qualified as for theatrical oRhibition. 
bvery human being has ao action graceful to his own 
eye, a voice musical tp his own ear, and a sensibi- 
lity which nature forbids turn to know that any 
otner bosom can exceL An art in afhich such 
numbers fency themself es excellent, and which cte 
public liberally rewar4% will excite many competi- 
u^tors, and in many attempts there, must be many 
carriages. 

* The care of <fie «ritie dionld be to 4ittingaiih 
error froiB aMMI^ finite of iaex,eti«o«^ 

€Mta>«r Dauiy% 
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be reclaimed ; vociferation vehement and confused 
may be restrained and modulated ; the stalk of the 
tyrant may become the gait of the man'; the yell 
of inarticulate distress may reduced to human la- 
mentation. All these faults should be for a time 
overlooked) and afterurards censured with gentleness 
and camdour. But if in an aptor there appears an 
utter vacancy of meaning, a frigid equality, a stupid 
languor, a torpid apathy, the greatest kindness that 
can be shown him) is a speedy sentence of expul- 
sion, 

1 am, SIR, &c. 

The plea wlilcli my correspondent has offered for 
young actorS) I am very far from wishing to invali- 
date. I always considered those combinations which 
ore sometimes formed in the playhouse, as acts of 
fraud or of cruelty ; he that applauds him who does 
Dot deserve praise, is endeavouring to deceive the 
public ; he that hisses in malice or sport, is an op- 
pressor and a robber. 

But surely this laudable forbearance might be 
justly extended to young poets. The art of the 
writer, like that of the p&jrer, is attained by slow 
degrees. The power ot distinguishing and discri- 
minating comi^tharacters, or of filling tragedy with 
po^ical images, must be tbe gift of nature, which no 
instructiou nor labour cau supply ; but the art of 
dramatic disposition, the contexture of the scenes, 
the opposition of characters, (he involution of the 
plot) the expedients of taipcnsion, and the strata- 
fems of surprise, are 16 be learned by practice ; and 
it is cruel to discourage a poet for ever, because he^v 
has not from genius what onlj experience can be- 
stow. , 

Life is a stage. Let me candour 

for the young actor on the 8tagia|imb Th^ that 
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enter into the world W too often treated with un- 
reasonable rigour by those that were once as igno- 
rant and heady as themselves ; and distinction is not 
sdways made between the faults which require speedy 
and violent eradication, and those that will gradually' 
drop away in the progression of life. Vidous soli- 
citations of appetite, if not checked, will grow mxme 
importunate ; and mean arts of profit or ambuion ^ 
will gather strength in the mind, if they are not 
early suppressed. But mistaken notions of superio- 
rity, desires of useless show, pride of little accom- 
plishments, and all the train of vanity, will be 
brushed away by the wing of Time. 

Reproof should not exnaust its power upon petty 
filings; let it watch dillgentlj^gainst Uie incur- 
sion of vice, and leave foppery md futility to die of 
themselves. ^ ^ 


N*’ 26. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14^ 176& 


MR. IDLER; 

1 NEVER thought that I diould write any thing to 
be printed ; but having IfUdy seen your first essay, 
which was sent down into the kitchen, with a great 
bundle ofgazettes and nfelesi papers, I find tbatyo4 
^ are willing to admit Apy correspondent, and there- 
fore hope you wiQ sot reject me. If you publith 
* my letter, it may encouraM others, in tlie same cop^ 
dition with to telltbdr stories, which may 

be perhaps ffMlW 
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1 am a poor girl. I was bred m the coun^ at a 
cbarity-school, maintained by the contributions of 
wealthy neighbours. The ladies, or patronesses, 
yisited os from time to time, examined how we were 
taught, and saw that our clothes were clean. We 
lived happily enpugh, and were instructed to be 
thankful to those at whose cost we were educated. 
I was always the &vourite of my mistress ; she used 
to call mo to read, and show my copy-book to all 
strangers, who never dismissed me without coij^men- 
dation, and very seldom without a shilling. 

*At last the chief of our subscribers, having passed 
a winter in London, came down full of an opinion 
new and strange to the whole country. She held it 
little less than criqpnal to teach i»oor girls to read 
and write. They who are born to poverty, said she, 
are born to ignorance, and will work the harder, the 
less they know. She told her ft lends, that London 
was in confusion by the insolence of servants; that 
scarcely a wrach was to be got for aU xvork, since 
educauan liaamade such numbers of hne ladies, that 
nobody would now acce^^ a lower title than that of 
a waiting-maid or something that might qualify her 
to wear laced shoes and long ruffles, and to sit at 
work in th6 parlour window. But she was resolved, 
for her pSft, to spoil no more girls; those, who were 
to live by their hands, should neither read nor write 
out of her pocket ; the world was bad enough al- 
ready, and she would have no part in makmg it 
worse. 

She was for a short time warmly opposed ; but she 
persevered in her notions, and withdrew her subscrip- 
tion. Few listen without a desire of conviction to 
those who advise them to spare tlteir money. Her 
example and her mguinenU gaiheil ground daily; 
and in less than a yegr the wt^.|iliridi was con- 
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vinced, that the nation would be ruin^d» if the chil- 
dren of the poor were taught to read epd write# 

Our school was now dissolved : my o^ijptrest kisaed 
me when we parted, and told me, tbit^ being old 
and helpless, she could not assist me, advised me to 
seek a sei vice, and charged me not to forget what I 
had learned. ^ ^ 

My reputation for scholarshipi which had hitherto 
recommended me to favour, waa, by the adherents 
to the new opinion, considered as a crime ; and# 
when I offered myself to any mistress, I had no other 
answer than Sure^ child^ you wtdd not ioork / hard 
1x07 k IS 7iot Jit for a pen-moman ; . a scrublnng^brtuh 
UDOuld spoil your handy ckUd ! 

I could not live at home ; and while I was con 
sidering to what I should betake me, one of the 
girls, who had gone from our school to London 
came down in a silk gown, and told her acquaint* 
ance how well she lived, what fine thingi sbe saw^ 
and what great wages she received. 1 resolved to 
try my fortune, and took my passage in the next 
week’s waggon to London, 1 bad no snares laid for 
me at my arrival, but came safe to a sister of my 
mistress, who undertook to get me a place. She 
knew only the families of mean tradesman ; and 1, 
having no high opinion of my own qualifications^ 
was willing to accept the first offer. » 

My first mistress waa wife of a working watch- 
maker, who earned more than was sufficient to 
keep his family in decency and plenty ; but it was 
their constant practice to hire a cliaise on Bunday^ 
and spend half the wages of the week on Richmond 
Mhll; of Monday be commonly lay half m bed, and 
^spent the other hidf in merrimentj Tuesday and 
* Wednesday constimed the rest of fias money ; and 
thcee.days evfff were passed in extr^ty of 
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want by us who were left at home, while my master 
lived on tru$t at an ale-house. You may be sure, 
that of the sufferers, the maid suffered most ; and 
I left ‘ tbemi after three months, rather than be 
starved; 

,4 was then maid to a hatter’s wife. There was 

want to be dreaded, for they lived in perpetuaT 
luxury. My mistress was a diligent woman, and 
rose early in the morning to set the journeymen to 
work my master was a man much beloved by his 
neighbours, and sat at one club or other every 
mglnt. 1 was obliged to wait on my master at night, 
and on my mistress in the morning. He seldom 
came home before two, ond she rose at five. I 
could no more live without sleep than without food, 
sAid therefore entreated tliem to look out for another 
servant. 

My ne3(t removal was to a linen-draper’s who 
had six children. My mistress, when I first entered 
the house, informed me, that 1 must never con- 
tradict the children, nor suffer them to cry. 
bad no desire to offend, and readily promised to 
do 0 ^ best. But when I gave them their break- 
fast, I could not help all first ; when I was playing 
with one^D my lap, I was forced to keep the rest 
in expectation. That which was not gratified 
always resented the injury with a loud outcry, which 
put my mistress in a rary at me, and procured 
sugar-plums to the cbfid. I could not Keep six 
chadren quiet, wlio were brfiled to be clamorous ; 
and wats therefore dismissedi as a girl honest, but 
not good-natured. 

1 Sien lived with a doude that kqpt a petty shop 
of remnants aid cheap m qualified to 

make a bill, or keep a book: teing therefore 

often cdted, at a bv^ time, to customers. 
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expected that I shonld'now be happy, in proportion 
as I was usef\il. But iny mistress appropriated every 
day part of the proht to some private ilse» and, as 
she grew bolder in her theB» at last dtfdtt^ed suth 
sums, that my master began to wonder Itoir be sold 
so mucbf and gained so little. She pretended to 
assist his inquiri^, and began, very gravely, tb lie|m 
that Bett^ was honest, and yet tktk^iharp Me 
apt to be Itght-Jingered. You will believe that I mt 
not stay there much longer. 

The rest of my story I will tell you in anotbor 
letter ; and only beg to be informed, lb some paper, 
for which of my places, exempt perhaps the last, I 
was disqualified by my skill in reading and writing. 

I am, SIR, 

Your very humble servant, 

Bsttt Broom. 


27. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 176R 


It has been the endeavour of all ibose whom tire 
world has reverenced for superior WjMom, to per* 
suadc man to be acquainted with himself, to learn 
his own powers and hia own Weakness, to observe 
by what evils he is molt dangerously beset, and by 
.what temptations most easily overcome. 

This counsel has been mien given with serious 
dignity, aod <d|eli received w»b appearance of 
conviction as veiy ftW search ^ into 
their own minds without what diey wflb 
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to hide from themselvest scarcely any man per* 
gists ip cultivating such disagreeable acquaintance, 
but^ draws the veil again between his eyes and 
his heart, leaves his passions and appetites as he 
found tljem> and advises others to look into them- 
selves. 

This is the common result of inquiry even among 
those that endeavour to grow wiser or better : but 
this endeavour is far enough from frequency ; the 
greater part of the multitudes that swarnii upon the 
earth have never been disturbed by 'such uneasy 
curiosity, but deliver themselves up to business or 
to pleasure, plunge into tlie curient of life, whether 
placid or turbulent, and pass on from one point of 
prospect to another, attentive rather to any thing 
than the state of their minds ; satislied, at an easy 
rate, with an opinion, that they are no worse than 
others, that every man must mind his own interest^ 
or that their pleasures hurt only themselves, and are 
therefore no proper subjects of censure. 

Some, however, there are, whom the intrusion 
of scruples, the recollection of better notions, or the 
latent reprehension of good examples, will not sufier 
to live entirely contented with tneir own conduct ; 
these are forced to pacify the mutiny of reason with' 
&ir promiSfi^, and quiet their thoughts with designs 
of c^ling all their actions to review, and planning 
new scheme for the time to come. 

There is nothing which we estimate so falla- 
ciously 0 $ the force of our own resolutions, nor any 
fallac^^hich we so unwillingly and tardily detect. 
He tiprhda resolved a thousand times/and a thou- 
sand times deserted his own purpose, yet suffers no 
abatement of his confidence, believes him- 

)felf his own master; and able, vigour of 

l^ul, to press forarard to bis en^ l^ogh all the 
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obstructions that inconveniences or delights can put 
in his way. 

That this mistake should prevail fbv 0 time it v$rf 
natural. When conviction is presenty and tsanpta* 
tion out of sight, we do not easily eOncelVe any 
reasonable being ean deviate from hts true inMlilt. 
What ought to be done while it yet han^ 
speculation, is so plain and certain, that there is no 
place for doubt ; the whole sold yields itself to the 
predominance of truth, and readily determines to do 
what, when the time of action comes, will be at last 
omitted. 

I believe most men may review all the lives that 
have passed within their observation, without i;e* 
membering one efficacious resolution, or being able 
to tell a single instance of a course of practice sud- 
denly changed in consequence of a change of opi* 
nion, or an establishment of determination. Many* 
indeed, alter their conduct, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty ; but they commonly varied im- 
perceptibly from themselves, followed the train of 
external causes, and rather suffered reformation than 
made it. 

It is not uncommon to charge the differefice be- 
tween promise and performance, between jjrofcssion 
and reality, upon deep design and studied deceit ; 
but the truth is, that tfhere is very little hypoqrisv 
in the world : we do Hot so often endeavour or wisa 
to impose on others as on ourselves ; we resolve to 
do right, we hope to keep oar resolutions, we declare 
them to confirm <iur own hope, and fix our own in- 
constancy by calling witnesses of our actions : but 
at lu^t habit prevails, and those whom we invited^to 
our tiiumph, laugh %t our defeat 

Custom IS commonly tc^ strortg for the most re- 
solute resolv]^ 'though furoiAed m tfie essaidt witllr 
all the we^uA of phffosophy* ^ Re that endeaK 
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yours to free himself from an ill habit»'* says Bacons 
** must not change too much at a time* lest he 
** sIiQuld be discouraged by difficulty ; nor too littlci 
« for then he will make but slow advances.” This 
is a precept which may be applauded in a book, but 
wffl w in the triah in which every change will be 
filmnd too great or %oo little. Those who have been 
able to conquer habit, are like those that arc fabled 
to have returned from the realms of Pluto : 

Pauci^ quos aquu$ amavit 
Jupiter f atqut ardens evesU ad atliera virtus. 

They are sufficient to give hope, but not security 
< to animate the contest, but not to promise victory. 

Those who are in the power of evil habits, must 
conquer them as they can ; and conquered they must 
be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be attained ; 
but those who' are not yet subject to their influence 
caution, preserve their freedom; 
they may effectually resolve to escape the tyrant, 
. whom they will very vaiofy resolve to conquer. 


N“28. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1768 


TO THB IDLER. 


• SIR; ^ 

It is very easy for # tuail Himo 4ts idle tft home. 
And baa nobody to pl«M to ridicule or 

to jCensure the comnm of IIMinkiod ; and 
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those who have no present temptation to break the 
rules of propriety, may applaud his judgment, and 
join in his merriment; but let the auwor or bis 
readers mingle with common life, they wUl find 
themselves irresistibly borne away by the atream of 
custom, and must submit, after they have laiigk|^ 
at others, to give others the same opportmdQr^ 
laughing at them. 

There is no paper published by the Idler which t 
have read with more ^probation than that whi^ 
censures the practice of recording vulgar marriage# 
in the* newspapers. 1 carried it about in my pocket, 
and read it to all those whom 1 suspected of having 
published their nuptial!, or of being inclined to 
Jish them, and sent transcripts of it to all the couples 
that transgressed your precepts for the next fort*> 
night. 1 hoped that they were all vexed, and 
pleased myself with imagining their misery. 

But short is the triumph of malignity. 1 was 
married last week to Miss Mohair^ the daughter 
of a salesman; and, at my first appearance after 
the wedding night, was asked by my wife's mother 
whether 1 had sent our marriage to the Advertiser ; 
1 endeavoured to show how unfit it was to demand 
the attention of the public to our domes^ affairs ; 
but she told me, with great vehemence, *^hat sfab 

would not have it uought to be a stolen match ; 
<< that the blood of the Mohairs should never be dis^ 
« graced ; that her husband had served all the 
<< parish offices but one ; that she had lived five-and- 
<< thirty years at the same house, had paid every 
<< body twenty shiliings iu the pound, ^d would 
<< have me know, though the was not as fine and 
« as flai^nting as Mta. OibgftM, the deputy’s wife, 

she was not ai|iii»ed to tett her name, and would 
<< show her the best of tb^, and siiiQe I 

« had manri^ W daughter — At this bstant 
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entered mv father-in-law, a grave man, from whom 
1 expectea succour : but upon hearing the case, he 
told me, ** That it would be verj^ imprudent to miss 
u giicli III) opportunity of advertising my sliop ; and 
llmt when notice was given of my marriage, 
many of my wife's friends would think them- 
' # ielves obliged to be my customers." I was sub- 
dued by clamour on one side, and gravity on the 
other* and shall bo obliged to tell the town that 
iiree daw Timothy Mushroom, an eminent oiU 
man in Sea-Coal-Lane, twrs married to MUs Polly 
Mobmr, o/'Lothbury, o beautiful young lady, ujitk a 
largejbrtune^ 

I am, SIR, ^c. 


sir; 

1 AM the unfortunate wife of the grocer whose letter 
you published about ten weeks ago, in which he 
complains, like a sorry fellow, that 1 loiter in the 
shop with my needle-work in my hand, and that I 
obhge him to take me out on Sundays, and keep a 
girl to look after the child* Sweet Mr. Idler, if you 
did but know all, you would give no encouragement 
to such an unreasonable gmiubler. 1 brou^t him 
three hundred pounds, wmeh set him up in a shop, 
and bou^t in a stock, on which, with good ma- 
nagement, we'haight liva eod&forlably ; but now I ^ 
hate given him a ahsm^ I am iMmad to w^atoh him 
and t&a shop too. 1 taH jmiii Mr. Idler, how 
it is. lliere U an eUbmm oter ihf way, with a 
^Iiiii8if in alley, to iMek ha ia auro 1^ run when I 
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turn my back, and there he loaea his money, for he 
plays at nine^pins as he does every thing else. WMle 
he is at this favouiite sport, he sets a dirty bey fe 
watch his door, and call him to his customers s but 
he is long in coming, and so rude when be com0i» 
that our custom fulls off every day. 

Those who cannot govern themselves, ntust 
governed, I am resolved to keep him for the filtilte . 
behind his counter, and let him boijnce at his ouif 
tomers if he dares. 1 cannot be above stairs and 
below at tlic same time, and have therefore taken w 
girl to look after the child, and dress the dinner ; 
and, after all, pray who is to blame I 

On a Sunda^^ it is true, I make him walk abroad, 
and sometimes carry the child; — I woAder nUh# 
should carry it ! But I never take him out till after 
church- time, nor would do it then, but that, if he is 
left alone, he will be upon the bed. On a Sunday^ if 
he stayv at home, he has sik meals; and, when he 
can eat no longer, has twenty stratagems to escape 
from me to the ale-house ; but I commonly keep tne 
door locked, till Monday produces something for him 
to do. 

This is the true state of the case, and these are the 
provocations for which he has written his latter to 
you. I hope you will write a paper to shcp that, if 
a wife must spend her whole time in watdifng her 
husband, she cannot €;,onvenieiDt]y tend her chtidi or 
sit at her needle. 

J am, szB, &c 


It 
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sir; 

Thrrb is in this town a species of oppression 
wbicb the law has not hitherto prevented or re- 
dressed. 

. 1 am a chairman. You know, Sir, we come when 
Wh are oalledi and are expected to carry all uho 
require our assistance. It is common for men of 
the most unwieldy corpulence to crowd themselves 
into a chair, and demand to be carried for a shilling 
as far as an airy young lady whom wc scarcely feci 
ttpon our poles. Surmy we ought to be paid like all 
Other mortals, iu pre^rtion to our labour. £n- 
ffi^B should be fixed in proper places to weigh 
amirs as they weigh waggons ; and tho^c, whom 
ease and plenty have made unable to carry them- 
ielves, should give part of their superfluities to those 
who carry them. 

I am, sir; &c. 


N«15. SATURDAY, NOV. 4, 1758. 


TO THB 1I)X#£R. 


8JRJ 

I BAVf often observed, that ftfends are lost by- 
discontinuance of interomrse, wH^ut any offence 
on cither part, and have lopg Imowni^' ihat it is more 
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dangerous to be fotgotten than to be blamed; 1 
therefore make haste to send you the rest of my 
story, lest, by the delay of another forUifg^ittheoame 
of Betty Ihoom might bo no longer by 

^ you or your readers. 

Having left the last place in baste, to UfoM the 
charge or the suspicion of theft, I had not ieonrod , 
another service, and was forced tb take a lodgil^m 
a back street, I had now got good clothes. The 
wobfian who lived in the garret opposite to mine waa«^ 
very officious, and offered to take care of my rooiy^ 
anci clean it, while 1 went round to my acquaintance 
to inquire for a mistress. I knew not why she was 
60 kind, nor how I could recompense her ; but 
few days 1 missed some of my linen, went to another'^ 
lodging, and resolved not to have another friend in 
the next garret. 

In six weeks I became under-maid at the house of 
a mercer in Cornhill^ whose son was his apprentice. 
The young gentleman used to sit late at the tavern, 

^ without the Knowledge of his father; and 1 was or- 
dered by my mistress to let him in silently to his bed 
under the counter, and to be very careful to take 
away his candle. The hours which I was obliged to 
watch, whilst the rest of the family was in 1 con- 
sidered as supernumerary, and, having no business 
assigned for therd, thought myself at Kwrty^o spi^nd 
them my own way : 1 kept myself awake with a 
book, and for some time liked my state the better ibr 
this opportunity of reading. At last, the upper- 
maid found my book, and tliawed it to my mistress, 
who told me, that wenches like me migh^ spend their 
Aime better ; that she nev^ knew any of tne readem 
.that had good desigos in tbd^ beads ; that she oouM 
always find sometlnog elselojo with her tknei ttuhi , 
to puzzle over beoks ; and Md not like that 9^ it 
fine lady shotdiS'ait up for h^ young master. ^ 
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Tbit was the first time that I found it thought cri- 
fninal or dangerous to know how to read. I was 
dismifsed decently, lest 1 should tell tales, and had a 
smaR gratuity above my wages. 

1 then lived with a gentlewoman of a small for-* 
tone. This was the only happy part of my life. My 
idistress, for whosa public diversions were too ex- 
pensivo, spent her time with books, and was pleased 
to find a maid who could partake her amusements. 
1 r6se early in the morning, that I might have time 
in the afternoon to read or listen, and was suffered to 
tell my opinion, or express my delight* Thus fifteen 
montns stole awa^, in which I did not rep^e that 1 
WIM bom to servitude. But a burning fever seized 
my mistress, of whom 1 shall say no more, than that 
her servant wept upon her grave. 

I had lived in a kind of luxury which made me 
very unfit for another plate , and was rather too de- 
licate for the conversation of a kitchen ; so that when 
1 was hired in the family of an East India director, 
my behaviour was so 4ifierent, as they said, from 
that of a common servant, that they concluded roe a 
gentlewoman in disguise, and turned roe out in three 
^ weeks, on suspicion of some design which they could 
not cofli^rehend. 

I then fled for refuge to the other end of the town, 
where I l|^oped to find no obstruction from my new 
accomplishments, and was hired under the house- 
keeper in a splendid famiiy. Herel was too wise 
for the maids, and too nice for the footman ; yet I 
might have lived on widkout much uneasiness, had 
not my mistress, the housekeeper, who used to em- . 
pIo}r me in buyum; neoessariet mr the family, found 
a bill which 1 bsA msde of one day s cxpence. !• 
suppose it did not mdte ageee wi& her own book, 
for fiercely deemed’ her resd&tipn, that there 
^ should be no pen and iokin that ktUtor^ut her own. 
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She had the justice, or the prudence, not to injure 
my reputation ; and I was easily admitted into aii- 
utber house in the neighbourhood, where fny husi* 
ness nas, to sweep the rooms and make the beds. 
Here 1 was for some time die favourite of Mrs. 
Simper, my lady’s woman, who could not bear* the 
vulgar girls, and was happy in ^ attendance of u 
young woman of some education. 'Mrs. Simp&lovw 
a novel, though she could not read hard words, and 
therefore, when her lady was abroad^ we always laid 
hold on her books. At last» my abilities became ao 
much coiebrated, that the hoitse-steward used to ein« 
ploy me in keeping his accounts. Mrs. 
found out, that my sauciness was grown to^ sucb a 
height that nobody could endure it, and told my 
lady, that there had never been a room well swept 
since beiip Broom came into the house. 

J was then hired by a consumptive lady, who 
wanted a mdd that could read and write. I attended 
her four years, and though she was never pleased, 
yet when 1 declared my resolution to leave her, she 
burst into tears, and told me that 1 must bear the 
peevishness of a sick bed^ and 1 should find myself 
remembered in her will. 1 complied, and a codicil 
was added in my favour ; but in less thaiMt week, 
when 1 set her gruel before her, I laid the spoon on 
the left side, and she threw her will into the fire. 
In two days she made another, which she burnt in 
the same manner, because she could not eaf her 
chicken. A third was made, and destroyed because 
she heard a mouse within the wainscot, and was sure 
that I should suSer her to be carried away alive. 
After this 1 was for some time out of favour, buMS 
• her illness grew upon her, resentment and sulletvQ^ 
gave way to kinder sentiments. She died, and left 
me five hoodfid^ pounds; widi this fortune 1 am 
k3 
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going to tetile in ray native parMi, where I r^olve 
to spend some hours everyday in teaching poor girla 
to read and iMte. * 

I aQl» SIR, 

"" Your humble servant, 

Betty Broom. 


N*30. SATURDAY, NOV. 11, 1758. 


The desires of man increase with hii acquisitions; 
ei^ry step which be advances brings something 
within his view, which he did not see before, and 
which, as soon as he sees it, he begins to want. 
Where necessity ends, curiosity begins; and no 
sooner are we supplied with every thing that nature 
can demand, than we sit down to contrive artificial 
apatites. 

Bv tlflf restlessness of mind, every populous and 
wMJth^ citv is filled with innumerable employments, 
for which the greater part of mankind is without a 
name; with artificers, whose labour is exerted in 
producing Suchpet^ conveniences, that many shops 
are fumiraed with inttnimetits of which the use can 
hardly be found wiBumt inquiry, but which he that 
once knows* them quickly mams to number among 
nmifessary things. 

Snob is th^MlUmmioO whb ifHiich, in countries 
^mpletely etviliaea, one part of i^kind labours 
m another, that wants m suppMeil^flMer than they 
ewbofotmed, and the idte audlttX^i^ find liie 
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stagnate fdr waiit of some desire to Keep it in nib- 
tioo. * This species of distress furnishes a oeW set of 
occupations ; and multitudes are busietl frotn day 
^to day, in finding the rich and the fortunate sooie* 
thing to do. ^ 

It is very common to reproach those artists at 
useless, who produce only siicli superfluities as nel* 
ther accommodate the body, nor improve thetnind; 
and of which no other effect can be imagined, thaa 
that they are the occasions of spending money;i adS' 
consuming time. 

But this censure will be mitigated when it is sa<' 
riously considered that money and time are the hea* 
viest burthens of life, and that the unhap piest^ofl^l 
mortals are those who have more of either than they 
Know how to use. To set himself free from these in* 
cumbrj^nces, one hurries to Newmarket ; another tra- 
vels over Europe; one pulls down his house and calls 
architects about him ; another buys a seat in the 
country, and follows his hounds over hedges and 
through rivers; one makes collections of sh^ls; and 
another searches the world for tuhpsand campions. 

He is surely a public benefactor who finds em- 
ployment for those to whom it is thus difficult to 
find it for themselves. It is true, that this i^eeldom 
done merely from generosity or compassion ; almost , 
every man seeks his own advantage in helping 
others, and therefore it is too common for merce- 
nary offidbusness to consider rather what is grateful, 
than what is right. 

We all know that it is more profitatite to be loyOd! 
\than esteemed ; and wunisters of pleasdte will cd- 
ways be found, wbostody to make tbemsHvetned^* 
sary, and to suophx^t those who are {practising |K 
same arts. - . 

One of the reading iHA* 

out the dose altentioni and the world. 
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therefore swarms with writers whose wish is not txx 
be studied* but to be read. 

No species of literary men has lately been so much 
multiubed as the writers of news. Not many years 
ago the nation was content with one gazette ; but 
no^r we have not only in the metropolis papers for 
every morning end every evening* but almobt every 
large town has its weekly historian* who regularly 
circulates his periodical intelligence* and fills the vil- 
lages ofhis district with conjectures on the events of 
war, and with debates on the true interests of Europe. 

^To write news in its perfection requires such a 
bombination of qualities* that a man completely 
iittgd for the task is not always to be found. Jn Sir 
Henry ff^o/Zoa's jocular definition* An ambm^sador is, 
said to be a man of virtue ient abtoad to tell lies for the 
advantage f his country; a news-writer is a man wUh^ 
out virtue, V)ho writes lies at home for his own profit. 
To these compositions Is required neither genius nor 
knowledge* neither industry nor sprightliness ; but 
contempt of shame, and iudifference^to truth* are 
absolutely necessary. He who by a long familiarity 
with infamy has obtained these qualities* may con- 
fidently tell to-day what he intends to contradict to- 
mOrrovi^ he may affirm fearlessly what he knowa 
that be shall be obliged to reqant* and may write 
letters from Amsterdam or Dresden to himself. 

In a time of war the nation is alw^ays of one mind* 
eager to bear something good of themselv#* and ill 
of the enemy. At this time the task of news- 
writers is easy ; they have nothing to do but to tell 
that the bal|ie is expected* and afterwards that a 
battle has l^n fought* in which wc and our friends* 
whether oonqu^ing or cou^uered^ did all* and our 
enemies did nothing. ^ ^ 

Scaro^Vany thing awakens like a tale of 

Ity* Ihe writer of news ntvei^.flis in the in- 
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termisfiion of action to tell how^ the ettomiei moN 
dcred children and ravished virgins; and if &e 
scene of action be somewhat distant, sc^lpls half the 
inhabitants of a province. 

Among the cAamities of war, noay be justly nttnt*^ 
bered the diminution of the love of truth, by the 
falsehoods which interest dictates, and credulity eD<« 
courages. A peace wilt equally leave the wsdnioT 
and relator of wars destitute of employments^ and I 
know not whether more is to be dreaded from streets 
filled with soldiers accustomed to plunder, or from 
garrets filled with scribblers acucustomed to lie. 


31. SATURDAY, NOV. 18, 1758 , 


Many moralists have remarked, that pride has of 
all human vices the widest dominion, afj^ars ip the 
greatest multiplicity of forms, and lies hid under the 
greatest variety of diseuism ; of disguiset^which, 
like the moon*s vetl ofdf^n^ness, are both its Itafre 
and its shade, and betray it to others, though they 
hide it from ourselves. 

It is 4k my intention to degrade pride from this 
pre-eminence of mischief ; yet I know not whether 
idleness may not maintaiD a very doubtful and ob^ 
^ stinate competition* 

There are some that profess idlenem in Its fiiU 
' dignity, who call themselves the tdl^ ai Budris hi 
tlie play calls Its Proud g who boast that tfNry 

do nothing, oaf fWift their alma dial they 'll 
nothing to dotf irlm dhep every they ean 
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Bleep no longer, and rise oniv that exercise may en- 
able them to sleep again ; who prolong the reign of 
darkness by double curtains ; and never see the sun 
but to tell him hotjo they hate hn beams ; whose whole 
labour is to vary the posture of indulgence, and 
whose day differs from their night but as a couch or 
chair differs from a bed. % 

These are the true and open votaries of idleness 
for whom she weaves the gai lands of poppies, and 
into whose cup she pours the waters of obliyiou ; 
i^jto exist in a state of unruffled stupidity, forgetting 
and forgotten ; who have long ceased to live, and at 
lil^osc death the survivors can only say that they 
have ceased to breathe. 

'^But idleness predominates in many lives where it 
is not suspected ; for, being a vice which terminates 
in itself it may be enjoyed Vithout injury to others ; 
and it is therefore not watched like frauds which 
endangers property ; or like p^dc. which naturally 
seeks Us gratifications in anothcr’s*inferiority. Idle- 
ness Is a silent and peaceful quality, that neither 
raises envy by ostentation, nor hatred by opposi- 
tion ; ana therefore nobody Is busy to censure or 
detect it. 

As p^dle sometimes Is hid under humility, idle- 
ness is onen covered by turbulence and hurry. He 
that neglects his known duty and real employment, 
naturally endeavours to crowd his mind with some- 
thing that may bar out the remembrance oi^is own 
folly, and does any thing but what he qu^t to do 
with eager diligence, that be may keep himself in 
his own favaatr« ' * 

Some afb dl^ys in a state of preparation, occu- ^ 
piedin prevH>U8jtneasares^ forming plans, acoumu- , 
lating iHateriyli, and providing the main affair. 
These 'are certainly under,^ aay& y ^wer of idle- 
oess« rntbrngutobeexped^Mfimidi^ 
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whose tools are for ever to be sought, i was once 
told by a great master that no map ever excelled in 
painting, who was eminently curious about pendls 
and colours. 

There are others to whom idleness dictates another 
^ expedient, by which life may be passed unprodtaMy 
away without the tedio^ness of many vacant hours, 
i The art is, to hll the *ay with petty business^ t;o 
have always something in hand which may raise 
curiosi^, but not solicitude, and keep the mind in a 
state of action, but not of labour. ^ * 

This art has for many years been practised by my 
old friend Sober with wonderful success. Sober is^Uii 
man of strong desires and quick imagination, so ex- 
actly balanced by the love of ease, that they can sel<» 
dom stimulate him to any difficult undertaking; 
they have however, so much power, that they will 
not suffer him to lie quite at rest ; and though they 
do not make him sufficiently useful to others, they 
make him at least weary of himself. 

Mr. Sober* 8 chief pleasure is conversation : there 
is no end of his talk or his attention ; to speak or 
to hear is equally pleasing ; for he still fancies^ that 
he is teaching or learning sometliing, and is free for^ 
the time from his own reproaches. 

Put there is one time at night when he /Iwiit go 
home, that his friends may sleep ; and anothi^r time 
in the morning, when all the world agrees to shut 
out intonation. These are the moments of which 
poor S'o^trembles at the thought. But the misery 
of these irksome intervah he has many means of 
alleviating. He hag persuaded himself that the 

S anual arts are undeservedly overlodked^ has 
iserved in many trades the effects of eWe thought, 
•and just ratiocjnatioo. From speculation lie pro- 
ceeded to practiq#/ and supplied himaalf .with 
tools of a carpinii^i with which he mended bis odd- 
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TerjrnicoeMfuOyi and whidi lie Still continues 
to employi as he finds occasion. 

He has attempted at other times the crafts of 
shoe^maiter, tinman, plumber, and potter; in all 
^ese ar^s, he has failed, and resolves to qualify him^ 
self for by better information. But his daily ' 
amusement is chemistry. He has a small furDace, 
which he employs in distilMkon, and which has long 
been the solace oP his Ufe. He draws oils and wa* 
ters, and essences and spirits, which he knows to be 
of no use ; shs and counts the drops as they come 
from his retort, and forgets that, whilst a drop is 
, IWImg, a moment flies away. 

^ ^ Poor Sober ! I have often teized him with reproof, 
and be has often promised reformation ; for no man 
k so much onen to conviction as theMer, but there 
is none on woich it operates so little. What will be 
the efiect of this paper I know not ; perhaps he will 
read it and laugh, and light the fire in his furnace ; 
but m;^' hope is, that he will quit his trifles, and bci* 
take mmsea to rational and useiul diligence* 


SATURDAY, NOV. 85, 1758. 


AMONa the innia«0€tei|}e mortificationi||hat 
lay human aitogfooe bn every side, well be 
recbmed por of the most common 

jects sfqd ^eii% « of which we faecoom 
move sensiUe, by evevv imetnpt to supply it Vqi^ 
m and inactive ofiodt conmund famdkrity with 
mowiedgei and oono^ of the 

ivfadfemtiiie of ttiibgs wMi llgr Mf9 riMnrn their 
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form or told their use ; but the ipeculatict, who is 
not content with aupet^cuil viewsi harfissea bioatelf 
with fruitless curiosity, and still as hof^utres bmre, 
perceives only that he knows less. ^ 

Sleep is a state in which a great pi)rt of evfrjr life 
is pass^. No animal has yet been discovered* whose 
existence is not variedpwith intervals of insensibfiKty ; 
and some late philosophers have extended the empire 
of sleep over tne vegetable world. 

Yet of this change, so frequent, so greats so ge- 
neral, and so necessary, no searcher has yet found 
either the efficient or final cause ; or can tdlby wh^ 
power the mind and body are thus chained down io 
irresistible stupefoction ; or what benefits tbeanim^ 
receives from this alternate suspension of ks «ttive 
powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety 
of opinions upon this subject, Nature has taken sum* 
cient care that theory shall have little influence on 
practice. The most diligent inquirer is not able 
long to keep his eyes open ; the most eager dispu- 
tant will begin about midnight to desert nis argu- 
ment ; and once in foUr-ind-twenty bours^ the gay 
and the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the^morous 
and the silent, the busy and the idle, afe idl over- 
powered by the gentle tyrant, and all Ifo down in 
the equality of sleep. 

Philosophy has ofiten attempted to repress inso- 
lence, ^asserting that all conditions are levelled 
by deatn; a posiuon which, however it may d^|eot 
the happy, will seldom afford much comfort to 
wretched. It is far mpre pleaung to 
sleep is equally a levattor with death ; that the time 
is never at a ^eat distance, when the balm of, fcst 
shall be diffused dike upqn every head, when 
diversities of lijSuj|^ titop tfaeir operation, arm 
big(i* and low down together. 

VOL. xxxiu L 
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It it somewhere recorded of Alexander^ that in 
Ihe pride of conquests, and intoxication of flat- 
tery, he declared that he only perceived himself to 
a man by the necessity of sleep. Whether he 
considered sleep as necessary to his mind or body, 
k was indeed a sufficient evidence of human in- 
firmity ; the body which required such frecjuency 
of renovation, gave but faint promises of immor- 
tality 4 and the mind which, from time to time, 
sunk gladly into insensibility, had made no very 
. near approaches to the feiigity of the supreme and 
^aelf-suf^Ment nature. 

^ 1 know not what can tend more to repress all the 

K issions that disturb the peace of the world, than 
e consideration that there is no height of liappiness 
or honour from which man does not eagerly descend 
to a state of unconscious repose; that the best 
condition of life is such, that we contentedly quit 
Its good to be disentangled from its evils ; that in 
0 few hours splendor fades before the eye, and 
praise itself deadens in the ear ; the senses withdraw 
tVom their objects, and reason favours the retreat. 

What then are the hopes and prospects of covet- 
ousness, ambition, and ra^city ? Let him that de- 
aire*8 mpsi have all his mires gratified, he never 
shall attain a state which he can for a day and a 
night contemplate with satisfaction, or from which, 
if he had the power of perpetual vigilance, he would 
not long for {^riodical separations. 

All envy would be extinguished, if it ^ere uni- 
versally known that there are none to be envied, 
and study none can be mudi envied who are not 
pleased with themselves. There is reason to sus-> 
pect, that the distinctions of mankind have more 
allow than value, wh^n it is fouM that all agree to * 
be weary alike of pleasures aira^t cares ; that the 
powerfiii and (ha wade, the and obscure, 
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join in one common wishf and implore from Kaftiire's 
hand the nectar of oblivion. 

Such is our desire of abstraction from oiliveiveSi 
that very few are satisfied with the (quantity of stu<* 
pefaction which the needs of the body Ibree upon 
the mind. Alexander himself added intemperance 
to sleep, and solaced with the fumes of wine tbet 
sovereignty of the world ; and almost every man 
has some art by which he bteuls hia cbaughts aWay 
from his present state. 

It is not much of life that is spent in close atten- 
tion to any important duty. Many hour^ of every 
day arc suffered to fiy away without any traces left 
upon the intellects. We suffer phantoms to rise up 
before us, and amuse ourselves with the dance of 
airy images, which, after a time, We dismiss forever, 
and know not how we have been busied* 

Many have no happier moments than those that 
they pass in solitude, abandoned to their own imagi- 
nation, which sometimes puts sceptres in their hands 
or mitres on their heads, shifts the scene of pleasure 
with endless variety, bids all the forms of beauty 
snarkle before them, end. gluts them with every 
change of visionary lu^^iy. 

It is easy in these senil-slumbers to collechtall ihb 
possibilities of happinessi to alter the course of thp 
sun, to brin^ back tho ]>ast, and anticipate the 
Aiture, to unite all the beeuties of all seasons, and 
all the blessings of all clhnates, to receive ani) be- 
stow felicity, and forget that misery Is the 
man. All tJiis is a voitmtary (beam, a ieu^^rf 
recession from the real^es of lifb to airy ^ions ; 
and habitual subjeetu^n of reason to fancy* 

Others are afraid to be alone, and amuse thetti- 
aelves by aperpetgi^iuceession of companions ; but 
the diSbrence is m ||wati m soUtudt we have our 
dreams to oursellm: hnd in company we agree to 
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dream in concert. The end sought in both is> for- 
getfalnesB of ourselves. 


N- 83. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1758. 


[I hope the author of the following letter will excuse 
the omission of some parts, and allow me to re< 
mark, tliat the Journal of the Citizen in the Spec^ 
tatffT has almost precluded the attempt of any 
future writer.] 


■' ■■■ - Non ita RomuU 

^ intonsi Catoni$ 

Jttiptciti, veterumgue normd, 

Hoa. . 


SIR; 

You hatre often solicited oOrrespondence. I have 
smit you the Journal of |S Stnior FelloU), or Genuine 
lalerf just transmitted ftrom Cambridge by a face* 
nous correspondent, and warranted to have been 
transcribed from the cojomon-place book of the 
|(R|cnalist« 

tki^, Mu o'Ct<nA, Tumud off my bed-maker 
for waling me at Weglto rainy. Consulted 
ray weamer-(^ais. No hepee of a ride before 
(Itaner. , 

Ditto, Tat. After breakfi^^anacribed half a 
setmoQ from Dr. Hidemuh Never to tran> 

aopoe tag mwo from Ceknagi li4i’Seoci(, at my 
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curacy, having one Volume of that author lyitw h» 
her pariour-wmdow. ^ 

Eleven. Went down into my cellar* Afrm. 

Mountain w ill be (it to drink in a month’# time. 
N. B. To remove the 6ve*year-old port Into the 
new bin on the left hund. 

Ditto^ J'welve. Mended^a pen. Looked at my. 
weather-glass apain. Quicksilver very low. Shaved* 
Barber’s hand shrikes. 

DitiOi One. Dined alone in my room on li sojil. 
N, B. The shrimp-sauce not so good as Mr. H* of 
Eelerhou<ie and I used to cat in London last winter, 
at the Mitre in Fleet^street. Sat down to a pint of 
Madeira. Mr. H. surprised me over if. We finished 
two bottles of port together, and were very cheers 
fill. Mem. To dine with Mr. H. at Feierh u&e next 
Wednesday » One of the dishes a leg of pork and 
peas, by my desire. 

D/V/o, Six. Newspaper in the commofi room. 
BiUo^ Seven. Returned to my room. Maiie a tiff 
of warm punch, and to bed before nine ; did not tall 
aslelp till teb, a young-feilow-commoner being very 
noisy over my head. 

Tuesday^ Nine. Rose ioueamiBh* A fine mOm* 
ing. Weather-glass very high. * • 

Dittoy Ten. Ordered horse, and rode to the 
five-milestone on theA^pi^ road. Appetite 
gets better. A pack of hbtinds^ io full cry crossed 
the road, and startled mf tiorse- 
DiitOy Tuefer. DresSe4» Found a letter oif W 
table to be in Lor^ ahe 19tfa iost. 

^newvng. ' 

Dmoy One. At dinfidr the ball Too miich 
water in the soup. Dry always orders the bhef 

to be salted tp[0 ^ 

DiitOf Dr. Dry give 

us an instance WifgRtlemaa whob^ibegomoot 
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0f hk ttomacli by drinking old Madeira. Conversa* 
tSon chiefly on the expcditjoDS. Company broke up 
.at four. Dr. Dry and myself played at back-gam- 
moti for a brace of snipes. Won. * 

Ditto, Five"!! At the coffee-house. Met Mr. H. 
there. Could not get a sight of the Monitor. 

Ditto, Seven. Returned home, and stirred my 
fire. Went to the connnon-room, and supped on 
the snipes with Dr. Dry. 

Ditto, Eight. Began the evening in the common- 
room. Dr. Dry told i^veral stories. Were very 
merry. Our new fellow that studies physic, very 
talkative toward twelve* Pretends he will bring 

the youngest Miss — to drink tea with me 

soon. Impertinent blockhead ! 

Wedneedaju, Nine. Alarmed with a pain in my 
ancle. Q. The gout ? Fear 1 can't dine at Peter^ 
home ; but I hope a ride w*ill set all to rights. Wea- 
ther-glass below FAIR. 

Ditto, Ten. Mounted my horse, though the wea- 
ther suspicious. Pain in my ancle entirely gone. 
Catched in a shower coming back. Convinced that 
roy weather-glass is the best in Cambridge. 

Ditto, Tfjoelve. Dressed. Saunterea up to the 
JFb^mdUigfrs-hill. Met Bftr. H. ana went with him 
to Peterhoifse. Cook made us wait thirty-six minutes 
beyond the time. The company, some of my Ema- 
nuel mends. For dinner, a pair of soals, a leg of 
pork and peas among other things. Mem, Pease- 
pudding not boiled encmglu Cook reprimanded 
and sconced in my presence. * 

Ditio^ after dinner^ Pain iri my ancle returns. 
Dull all the afternoon. Rallied for being no com- 
pany. Mr. H.*% account of thp accommodations on 
the road in his Bath jouioey. 

Ditto, Sis. Got into Nofver was more 

chatty. We sat late at whift Mr. H. and seli 
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agreed at parting to take a gentle ride, and dine at 
the old house on the London road to-morrow. 

Thursday^ Mne. M j seinpstress. She hat lost 
the measure of my wrist. Fofeed to be measured 
agtiiD. The baggage has got a trick of smiliog. 

Diito^ Ten to Eleven. Made some rappee-snuff. 
Read the magazines. Received a present of pickles, 
from Miss Ptkockx, Mem* To send in return sdhue 
collared eel, which 1 know both the old lady and 
miss are fond of. 

Ditto^ Eleven* Glass vel'jr high. Mounted at the 
gate with Mr. H* Horse skittish and wants exer- 
cise. Arrive at the old house) All the provisions 
bespoke by some rakish fellow-^commoner in the 
next room, who had *been on a scheme to 
market* Could get nothing but muttmu-chops off 
the worst end. Port very new. Agree to try some 
other house to-morrow. 

Here the Journal breaks off: for the next morn- 
ing, as my friend informs me, our geiyal academic 
was waked with a severe fit of the gout ; and, at 

f resent, enjoys all the dignity of that disease^ But 
believe we have lost nothing by this interruption ; 
since a continuation of ^ remainder of tbeMoumal, 
through the remainder of the week, would most 
probably have exhibited nothing more than a re« 
peated relation of the saute circumstances of tdling 
and luxury. 

1 hope It will not be eonoluded, from this spetstapi 
of academic life, that 1 have attempted todomyeur 
universities. If literature is not the essential reemi- 
site of the modem academic, 1 am yet persuaded tnat 
Cambridge and Qjs/brdf however degenerated, tur- 
pass the fashionable ac^tkniies of our metropolis, 
and the gymnasia of ftnrdigii countries* The number 
of learnt petsonam th^ celebtided scats is stil] 
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eonsidorablei and more conveniences and opportuni- 
ties for study still subsist in tliem, than in any other 
place. There is at least one very powerful incen- 
tive to learning; 1 mean the Genius ^ the place. 
It is a sort of inspiring deity, which every youth of 
quick sensibility and ingenious disposition creates 
to himself^ by reflecting, that he is placed under 
those venerable walls, where a Hooker and a 
Hammond, a Bacon anil a Newton, once pursued 
the same course of science, and from whence they 
•oared to themost elevated heights of literal y fame. 
This is that incitement which Tully^ according to 
his own testimony, experienced at Aihcncy when he 
contemplated the porticos where ^ocrate^ sat, and 
the laurel-groves wnere Plato disputed. But there 
are other circumstances, and of the highest import- 
ance, which render our colleges superior to all other 
places of education. Their institutions, although 
somewhat fallen from their primeval simplicity, are 
such as influence in a particular manner, the moral 
conduct of their youth ; and in this general depravity^ 
of manners and faxity of principles, pure religion is 
no where more strongly inculcated. Tlie academies, 
as they are presumptug|usly styled, are too low to 
be menffoned ; and forS^ seniinaries are likely to 
prejudice the unwary qnkid with Calvipism. But 
jEngltsh universities ren^ Uieir students virtuousi 
at least by excluding all opportunities of vice ; and, 
^ teadiing them the prinqipleB of the Church ^ 
oonfirm them u dioae of true Christianity. 
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To illustrate one thing by its resemblance to another, 
has been always the most popular and efficacious art 
of instruction/ There is indeed no other method of 
teaching that of which any one is ignorant, but by 
means of something already known; and a mind so 
enlarged by contemplation and inquiry, that it hats 
always many objects within its view, will seldom be 
Jong without some near and familiar image through 
which an easy transition may be made to trutlia 
more distant and obscure. 

Of the parallels which have been drawn by wit 
and curiosity, some arc literal and real, aa between 
poetry and painting, two arts which pursue the same 
end, by the operation of the same mental faculties, 
and which differ only as the one represents things by 
marks permanent and natural, the other by signs 
accidental and arbitrary. The one therefore is more 
easily and generally understood, since similitude of 
form is immediately perceived ; the other is capabm 
of conveying more ideas; ibr knen have thought and 
spoken of many things wbitffi they do not see. 

Other parallels are fortu^ous and fancifid, yet 
these have sometimes been extended to many paitt- 
culars of resemblance W a fuckv concurreii^lif 
diligence and chance. The animal hody is composed 
of many members, united under the direction of one 
mind ; any number of individuals, connected for 
some common purpose, is therefore called a body. 
From this particjpatioii bF the same appeOation arose 
the comparison of ihe^y natund $m My politic. 
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of which, how far soever it has beeo deduced, no eud 
bos hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness; but attributed to the body politic stands 
as contrary to adv^sity. These parallels, therefore, 
have more of genius, but less or truth ; they often 
please, but they never cbnvince. 

Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently in- 
dulged by a philosopher of my acquaintance, \\ ho had 
discovered, qualities requisite to convCrMtiun 

are very exactly represented by a bowl of punch. 

Punch, says this profound investigkor, is a liquor 
compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and wa- 
ter. The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and wit; the acidity of the lemon 
will very aptly ngure pungency of railjery, and acri- 
mony of censure, sugar is the natural representative 
of lusejous adulation and gentle complaisance ; and 
water \8 the proper hieroglyphic of easy prattle, in- 
nocent and tasteless. * 

Spirit alone is too powerful for use. It will pro- 
duce madness rather than merriment; and instead of 
^encl^g thirst will inflame the blood. Thus wit, 
loo co[nou8ly poured out, agitates the hearer with 
emotions rather violent than pleasing; every one 
shrinks from the force of ita 0|mres8ion, the company 
sits intranced and overpowereo ; all are astonished, 
but notr&dy is pleased 

The acid juices gives this genial liquor all its power 
of stimulating the palate. Conversation would be- 
come dull and v^td, it negligence were not some- 
times roused, ana sluggishness quickened by due se- 
verity of repr^miBion. Bid amda unmiaed will dis- 
tort the fiice and torture the end be that has 
AO other quaUties dian peomilm end eaperiry, he 
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whose constant employment is detection and censure* 
who looks only to find faults* and speaks only to 
publish them, will soon be dreaded* hated* and 
avoided. 

^ The taste of sugar is geneVally pleasing* but it 
cannot lon^ be eaten by itself. Tnus meekness and 
courtesy will always recommend the first address* but 
^ soon pall and nauseate* unless they are associated 
with more sprightly qualities* The chief use of sugar 
is to temper the taste substances; and soft* 

ness of behaviour in the sl^e manner mitigates the 
roughness of contradiction* and ^llj^ilbebittemesa 
of unwelcome truth. 

Water is the universal vehicle by which are con* 
vcyed the particles necessary to sustenance and 
growth, bv which thirst is quenched* and all the wants 
of life and nature are supplied. Thus all tliO bumpers 
of (he world is transacted by artless and easy talk* 
neither sublimed by fancy, nor discoloured by offec* 
tation, without either the harshness of satire, or the 
^ lusciousness of fiatlery. By this limpid vein of Ian* 
guage*, curiosity is gratified, and alf the knowledge 
is conveyed which one man is required to impart for 
the safety or convenience of another. Water is the 
only ingredient in punch which can be used alone* 
and with which man is content till fancy has (Iramed 
an artificial want. Thus while we only desire to 
have our ignorance informed* we are most delighted 
with the plainest diction; and it is only in the 
moments of idleness or pride, that we call for the 
gratifications of wit or flattery. 

He only will please long, who* by tempering the 
,^cidity of satire with the sugar of civility* and allay* 
ing the heat of wit with the frigidity of humble chat* 
*can make the true punch of cdhversation; and as 
that punch can be drank in the greatest quanti^ 
which has the largest proportion m water, so that 
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companion will be oftenest welcomoi whose talk 
llowa out with inoffensive copiousness, and unenyied 
insipjdity. 


N«35. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1758. 


TO THE IDLER. 


MR. IDLSR; 

Ir it be difficult to persuade the idle to be busy, 
it is likewise, as experience has taught me, not 
easy to convince the busy that it is^ better to be idle. 
When you shall despair of stimulating sluggishness 
to motion, I hope you will turn your thoughts to- 
wards the means of stilling the bustle of pernicious 
SUCftivity. 

1 am the unfortunate husband of a buyer of bar^ 

f sins* My wife has somewhere heard that a good 
ousewife nexter has any thing to purchase when it is 
wnted. This maxim is oflen in her mouth, and 
always in her head. She is not one of those philo- 
sophical talkers that speculate without practice, and 
learn sentences of wisdom only to repeat them ; she 
is always making additions to her stores; she never 
looks into a broker's shop, but she spies something 
that may be wanted some time ; and it is impossibly ^ 
to make her pass the door of a house where she 
hears goods sdling by ctvctitm* 

Wtmtever she tmiu liolds it the duty 

of an oeconomist to huy: In.oonaeqtteDCe of this 
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maxim, we are encumbered on every^ side with use- 
less lumber* The servants can scarcely creep to 
their be'&s through the chests and boxes that sur- 
round them. The carpenter is employed once a 
week in building closets, fixing cupboards, and fast- 
ening shelves; and my bouse has the appearance of a 
ship stored for a voyage to the colonies. 

I had often observed that advertisements set her 
on fire ; and therefore^ .Intending to emulate her 
laudable frugality, 1 folwde the newspaper to be 
taken any longer; but my precaution is vain; I 
know not by what fatality, or by confederacy, 
every catalogue of genuine Jurn^itf0 comes to her 
hand, every advertisement of a DewspaMr newly 
opened is in her pocket-book, and she Knows be* 
fore any of her neighbours when the stock of any 
roan leaving off trade is to be stdd cheap for reaay 
money* 

Such intelligence is to my dear-one the Syren’s 
song. No engagement, no duty, no interest, can 
withhold her from a sale, from which she always 
returns congratulating herself upon her dexterity at 
a bargain; the porter lays down his burthen in 
hall ; she displays her new ao^Uitiltic^s, and spends 
the rest of the day in contrfvihg Where they jjhall bst, 
pul. 

As she cannot bear to hfiye ady thing incomplete, 
one purchase necessitates another ; she has twenty 
feather-beds more than shacab use, afid a late sale 
has supplied her with a proportionable nuitiber of 
Whitney blankets, a large roll of lined for sheets, and 
five quMts for every bed, which she bought because 
‘ tile seller told her, that if she would clear hb bands 
he would let her have a bargain. 

Thus by hourly encroachmenbi tby habilatioW is 
made narrower and narrower; the dihiftg^room b so 

VOU.XXXIII. M 
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crowded with tables* that dioner scarcely can be 
served; the parlour is decorated with so many piles 
of china, that 1 dare not step within the door ; at 
every turn of the stairs 1 have a clock, and half the 
windows of the upper floors are darkeoedi that shelves 
may be set before them. 

This, however, might be borne, if she would gratify 
her own inclinations withnaut opposing mine. But I 
who am idle am luxuripsil^ltnd she condemns me to 
live upon salt provision* ^ knows the loss of buy- 
ing in SmaU*^uantities» #e^ave therefore whole hogs 
and quarters Part of our meat is tainted 

before it is eatil^, and part is thrown away because 
^ jt is Spoiled, but she persists in her system, and will 
iWHrer buy any thing by single pennyworths. 

The common vice of those who are still grasping 
dt more, is to neglect that which they already possess ; 
but from this failing my charmer is free. It is the 
great care of her hie that the pieces of beef should 
be boiled in the order in which they are bought ; 
that the second bag of peas should not be opened 
till the first were eaten ; that every feather-bed shall 
be lain on in its turn ; that the carpets should be 
taken out of the cheats once a month and brushed ; 

^ and the rolls of linen cmened now and then before 
the firl. She is daily inquiring after the best traps 
for mfce, and keefpt* the rooms always scented by 
fumig^ions to destroy the moths. She employs a 
workomn from time to time to adjust six clocks 
that never go, and clean flve jacks that rust in the 
garret ; and a woman in the next alley lives- by 
scouring the brass and pewter, which are only laid 
up to tarnish again. f 

She is always imaeining some distant time in 
which she shall use wmaitever she accnimulates ; she ' 
has four looking-rivwscs wMdl tlie cannot Hang op 
fa her bouse, bufwhidi wIB in more 
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lofty rooms; and pays rent for the place of a vast 
copper in some warehouse, because when we live in 
the country we shall brew our own beer. 

Of this fife I have long been wearv, but } |hsow 
not how to change it ; all the married menHfllom 1 
consult advise me to have patience ; but some old 
bachelors are of opinion, that since she loves sales so 
VI ell, she should have a sale of her own ; and I have^ \ 
1 think, resolved to c^MuOyliar hoards, and advertise 
an auction, 

T am, silk} 

Your very bMUs'servant, 

PLRtTTT. 


N**e. SATURDAY, DECEMBER**, 1758. 


The great differences that distuih the peace of man- 
kind are not about ends, but means* We Hkive air 
the same general desires, bill hvw those desires shaU 
be accomplished will for ever be disputed* The ulti- 
mate purpose of government ia^ temporal, and thi^ 
of religion is eternal happiness* Hitherto we agiee ; 
but here we must part to try, according to the end'*^ 
less varieties of passion and understanding combined 
with one another, every possible form ^ govern* 
ment, and every imaginable teiM df religion. 

We are told by Cumberland wX applied 

to acUoa or oootempiatioin, is miridy metaphoruml; 
and that aa a liim dascribm the 
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fitful point to point, to a right action affects a good 
detifn by tbe fewest means ; and so likewise a right 

S imon IS that which connects distant truths by tne 
orlest train of intermediate propositions. 

To find the nearest way from truth to truth, or from 
purpose to effect, not to use more instruments where 
'fewer will be sufficient, not to move by wheels and 
leveri what will give wav to the naked hand, is tbe 
great proof of a healthfitinild vigorous mind, neither 
feeble with healthful nor overburdened 

with unwieldy knowletm 
But there Miwen who aeOm to think nothing so 
much the char^Nistic of a genius, as to do common 
things in an uncommon manner; like Hudibras, to 
asK the dock hy algebra ; or like the lady in Dr. 
Young* s satires, to drink tea by stratagem ; to quit the 
beaten track only because it is known, and take a 
new path, however crooked or rough, because the 
strait was found out before. 

Every man Sj^aks and writes with intent to be 
understood; and it oan seldom happen but he that 
Ijjnderstands himself might convey nis notions to an-* 
Ifther, if, content to be understood, he did not seek 
to be admired ; but when once he begins to contrive 
bOw bis sentiments may be received, not with most 
ease to^iiis reader, but with most advantage to him- 
8^, he then transfetf^his consideration from words 
to sounds, from sentences to periods, and as he grows 
more elejgant becomes less intelligible. 

It is difficult to enttmerale every species of authors 
whose labours counteract themselves ; the man of 
exuberance and oopiousneis, who diffuses every 
thougtit through so many diversities of expression, 
that It is lost lute water in a mist ; the pondetous 
dictator of senteneev vhw notions Ore ddivered in 
thelump^ and aie, ^tke^iinomfi^bidltOD, of more 
weight than use; thobbend iOfi^rntor, who shows 
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by e?camplei and comparisoDS what waa clomiy aean 
wtien it waa first proposed ; and the stately aan of 
demonstration^ who proves with mathema^i^l form- 
ality what no man has yet pretended to doubt. 

There is a mode of style for which 1 know not that 
the masters of oratory have yet found a name t 
by which the most truths are so ebscdred, 

that they can no lon|^^,|m^rceived, and the most 
familiar propositions ao w^ised that they cannot 
be known. Every othe^%d ofjjdpi^uence is the 
dress of sense ; but this is the mawly which a true 
master of his art will so effectually conceal it, that It 
man will as easily mistake his own positions, I'f bf 
meets them thus transformed, as he may pass iil 0^ 
masquerade his nearest acquaintance. 

This style may be called the terrific, for its chief 
intention is, to terrify and amaze ; it may be termed 
the repulsive, for its naturaUffect is to drive away the 
rj^ader ; or it may be distinguidied, in plain 
by the denomination of the hugbesr style, for it has 
more terror than danger, and will appear less ficWf 
midable as it is more nearly approached. 

A mother tells her infant, that tvoo und iw mgie 
Jour ; the child remembers the prapoikioni and ir 
able to count four to all the purposes of life, till the 
course of his education brin^ him among philoso- 
phers who fright him from his former fcnaiiriedge» 
by telling biro, that four is a certain Oggr^te of 
units ; tluit all numbers being only the repetition ef 
an unit, which, though not a number itself, is the 
^ parent, root, pr original of all number, Jim U the 
denomination assigned to a certihi number of sock 
repetitions. The only dimger is, lesb Ripken be fird 
bears ^se dreadful spuada, fim ahotdd nm 
away ; if he bos but the eourage to s^y iittxtbe 
elusion, he will find that, when speculation bos done 
its worst, two and two still make four. 
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Ad illastrious example of thig species of eloquence 
may be found in Letters concerning Mind, The 
autbor begins by declaring, that the sorts of things 
are things that now are, have been^ and shaubcy arid 
the things that strictly are. In this position, except 
the laat clause, in which he uses something of toe 
scholastiq language, there is nothing but what every 
man^bas heard and imagi^^ ^self to know. But 
who would not believe t^iidme wonderful novelty is 
presented to intellect wHen he is afterwards told, 
in the true style, that the ares, in the former 

eensef are thi^s that lie between the have*beens and 
ahalMie's. The have-beens are things that are past ; 
itte ahail-be' a are things that are to come ; and the 
iMmgs that are, in the latter sense, are things that 
^ve not been^ nor shall be^ nor stand in the midst of 
such as are btfore ihem^ or shall be after them. The 
things that havo heen^ o,nd shall be^ have resped to 
present^ past^ and future. Those likewise that now 
4RE have mareowfr place ; that^for instance^ which is 
We, that which is^to the east, that which is to the west. 
All this, my dear reader, is very strange ; but 
though it be strange, it is not new ; survey these 
wonderful sentepces agaist, and they will be found 
to contain no^og more than very plain truths, 
wbieb till this Author arose had tdwaya been deli- 
vered in plaixi language- 
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Those who are skilled extraction and prap»> 
ration of metals, hop is every where to 

be found; and that not onlyitsprop^ore is copiously 
treasured in the caverns of tne mth, but that its 
particles are dispersed throughout all other bo^. 

If the extent of the human view could comprehend 
the whole frame of the universe, I believe it wotdd 
be found invariably true, that Providence has given 
that in greatest plenty, which the condition of lifii 
makes of greatest use; and that nothing is pepu- 
riously imparted or placed far from the reach of miuii 
of which, a more liberal distribution, or more easy 
acquisition, would increase real and rational felici^. 

Iron Is common, and gold is rare. Iron 
butes so much to supply the wants of nature, diat its 
we constitutes much of tbwdifibrcnce between savage 
and polished life, between the State of him thatilnss^ 
bers in European palaces, and him that shelters him* 
self in the cavities of a rock fhrni die ehilneis of thp 
night, or the violence of the storm. Ooid cpn never be 
hardened into saws or axes; it can neither furnish 
instruments of manufacture, utensils of i^cultuset 
nor Weapons of defence; its only quality is to shmj^ 
and the value of its lustre arises from its scardty^ 

Throughout the whole circle, both of natural mid 
mondlife, necessaries are as iron, and superfluities as 
gold. WlmtwererilyneedwemymdUy (dilam 
so readily, that flu the greider part of manldod hai> 
in the wantonness of abundance, otmflKindodiiatttral 
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with artiBcial desires, and itivef^ted necessities for the 
sake of eroployment, because the mind is impatient 
of inaction, and life is sustained with so little labour, 
that the tediousness of idle time cannot otherwise 
be supported. 

Thus plenty is the original cause of many of our 
needs; and even the poverty, which is so frequent 
and distressful in civilised nations, proceeds often 
firpm that change of tnanners which opulence has 
produced. Kature tnafe^ us poor only when we 
want necessaries; but custom gives the name of 
poverty to the want of superHuities. 

When Socrates passed through shops of toys and 
ornaments, he cried out, Hw many ihin^is are here 
MteA I do not need / Ajnd the same exclamation 
may every man make who surveys the common 
nccommoaatfons of life. 


Superfluity and difficulty begin together. To dress 
food for the stomach is easy, the art is to irritate the 
palate when the stomach is sufficed. A rude hand 
ipay build walls, form roofs, and lay floors, and pro* 
all that warmth and security require ; we only 
caH tba nicer artificers to carve the cornice, or to 


K nt the ceiungs. Such dress as may enable the 
ly towidure the dffiikrent seasons, the most unen* 
ttj^tened nations hare been able to procure ; but 
work of acienee begmsin the ambition of distinc- 
lb yfurmfiens of mshion, and emulation of ele- 


gance. Com grows with easy cultilra ; the gardener*s 
experiasents ^are only employed to exsdt the flavors 
fruits, and brighten the colours of flowissrv. 

Even of knowledge, those parts aremost ea^ Mich 
ere genen^ly necessary. Intercourse of mciety 
.is maimamed without the elegances language. 
flgureB, critimsmst and refinements, are the work 
^ of those whom idlenless makes weary of themselves, 
commerce of Uie world is carried on by easy 
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methods of computatioD. Subtilty and study arc 
required only when questions are invented merely to 
puzzle* and calculations are extended to show the 
skill of the calculator. The light of the sun Is 
equally beneficial to him whose eyes tell him that it 
moves* and to him whose reason persuades him that 
it stands still ; and plants grow with the same luxu- 
riance* whether we suppose earth or water the 
parent of vegetation. 

If we raise our thoughtf to nobler inquiriesi we: 
shall still find facility concurring with usefulness* 
No man needs stay to be virtuous the moralisie 
have determined the essence of virtue ; our duty is 
made apparent by its proximate conseauenoes^ 
though the general and ultimate reason should never 
be discovered. Religion may regulate the life of 
him to whom the Scottsis and Thomuti are alike 
unknown ; and the assertors of fete and feee-wiHf 
however different in their talk* agree to act in the 
same manner. 

It is not my intention to depreciate the politer 
arts or abstruser studies. That curiosity wUeh 
always succeeds ease and plenty* was andaabteiUy 
given us as a proof of capacity which our pmCiiA 
state is not able to fill* as a pireparative fee some 
better mode of existence, which ^ali fomirii eos# 
ployment for the whole soul, and where pleasure ihatt^« 
oe adequate to our powers of fruitioUl In the mea% 
time let us gratefully acknooi^e that guoduCst 
which grants us ease at a cheif^ rate, whfefa cbangei 
the seasons where the nature of heat and edd hos 
not been yet examined, and gives the vicissitudes of 
^ day and nq^t to those who never marked the iropiesi 
or numbem the couslellatiQiis* 
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Since the publication cf the letter concerning the 
condition of those who eottfined in gaols by their 
creditors, an iD4]uirjr il #ildl to have been made, by 
which it apfieaiUl^that nsore than twenty thousand * 
are at this time prisoners for debt. 

We often looK with indifference on the successive 
{Mirts of that, which, if the whole were seen together, 
vrottld shake us with emotion. A debtor is dragged 
to prison, pitied for a molbent, and then forgotten ; 
another foltows him, and is lost alike in the caverns 
of oblivion ; but when the whole mass of calamity 
rises up at once, when twenty thousand reasonable 
beings are heard all groaning in unnecessary misery, 
nolt by the infirmity of nature, but the mistake or 
>ic|iigi;nca of policy, who can forbear to pity and 
tamcatrto wonder and abhor ! 

Tliefets here no need of declamatory vehemence ; 
w%livejn an age of commerce nnd compntation; 
let us thereftNre coolly inquire what is the %um of 
4 ivil which <3ie imprisonment of debtors brings upon 
our country. 

It seems to be the opinion of the later computists, 
that the inhabitants of England do not exceed six 
millions of which twentw thousand is the three hun- 
dredth part. What shall we say of the humanity 
or the wtsdom of a nation, that voluntarily sacn- ' 


• Tbti wmber w«s st Iktl lims mMmAx pobUshed ; bnt 
;tas author |0U duos fiMOMjl nutm to futlioii lbs eslcaUlioo. * 
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iices one in e?ery three hundred to lingering des- 
truction ! 

The misfortunes of an individual do Dot extend 
their influence to many ; yet if we consider the ejects 
of consa^uinity and friendship, and the general 
reciprocation of wants and benefits, which make one 
man dear or necessary to another, it may reasonably 
be supposed, that evei^ man languishing in prison 
gives trouble of some kmi to two others who love pr 
need him. By this moh^U^tion of misery we see 
distress extended to the hundredth part of dhe 
whole society. ( k 

If we estimate at a shilling a da/ hrhai is lost by 
the inaction and consumed in U>e suitor t of each 
man thus chained down to involuntary uUenesaf 
public loss will rise in one year to three hundred 
thousand pounds ; in ten years to more ttian a sixth 
part of our circulating coin. 

I am afraid that those who are best acquainted 
with the state of our prisons will confess that my i 
conjecture is too near the truth, wl^mi 1 sqppesd 
that the corrosion of resentment, the hfaviness ef 
sorrow, the corruption of confined air, ibe trsnt of 
exercise, and sometimes of food, the cofilllgion of 
diseases, from which there is noye|reat» and'lhe seve- 
rity of tyrants, against whom diere can bo no resist- 
ance, and all the complicated horrors of a nrMon^'put^ 
bn end every year to the life of one in four of those tbal 
are shut up from the common comforts of human lifis^ 

Thus perish yearly five thousand, meih overboTMt 
with sorrow, consunned by faming or putrified hjf 
filth ; many of them in the most vigorous and usel^ 
part of life ; for the thoughtless and imprudent are 
commonly young, and tim active and busy are sel- 
dom old* 

According to the nde geiijsrally rasflived, irhicb 
supposes that one in thirty dies yeatly, fihe rads of 
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man way be taid to be renewed at the end of thirty 
years. Who would have believed till now, that of 
every English generation, an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand perish in our gaols! that in every century, a 
nation eminent for science, studious of commerce, 
ambitious of empire, should willingly lose, in noisome 
dungeons, five hundred thousand of its inhabitants ; 
a number greater than has ever been destroyed in 
the same time by the peitilence and sword ! 

A very late occurrene# i&y show us the value of 




in the re-estabBshment of the trained bands, thirty 
thousand are considered as a force sufficient against 
all exigencies. While, therefore, we detain twenty 
thousJmd in prison, we shut up in darkness and use- 
lessness two- thirds of an army which ourselves judge 
equal to the defence of our country. 

The monastic institutions have been often blamed 
as tending to retard the increase of mankind. And 
perhaps retirement ought rarely to be permitted, 
except to those whose employment is consistent 
with abstraction, and who, though solitary, will not 
be Idle; to those whom infirmity makes useless to the 
commonwealth, or to those who have paid their due 
proportion to society, and who, having lived for 
o^rs, may be honourably dismissed to live for them- 
( j^Swes. But whatever be the evil or the folly of these 
retreats, thO^e have no right to censure them whose 
prisons contain greater numbers than the monasteries 
of other countrms. It is, surely, less foolish and less 
criminal to permil inaction than compel it; to 
jcomply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than 
ebnaemn to certain and apparent misery ; to indulge 
the extravagasmea of erroneous pietV; than to mul- 
^ tiply and enforce temptatibns to wickedness. 

The misery of gaols tstiot half their evil : they are 
filled With every corruption which poverty and srick- 
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edness can generate between them; with all the 
shamelcBS and profligate enomities t^t can be pro- 
duced by the impifoencc of ignominVp the rage of 
want, and the malignity of despair, in a prison, the 
awe of the public eye is lost, and the power df the 
law is spent ; there are few fears, there are no blushes* 
The lewd inflame the lewd, the audacious harden 
the audacious. Every one fortifies himself as he cab 
against his own sensibility, , endeavours to practise 
on others the arts which are practised on himself; 
and gains the kindness of his associates by similitude 
of manners. 

Thus some sink amidst their misery,, and others 
survive only to propagate villainy. It may be hoped, 
that our lawgivers will at length take away from us 
this power of starving and depraving one another ; 
but, if there be any reason why this jave^rate evil 
should not be removed in our age, which true policy 
has enlightened beyond any former time, let thosci 
whose writings form the opinions and the practices 
of their contemporaries, endeavour to transier the re- 
proach of such imprisonment from the debtor to the 
creditor, till universal infamy shall pursue thewretdi 
whose wantonness of power, or revenge of diskppoint- 
ment, condemns another t9 torture and to rum ; till 
he shall be hunted through the world as sn chew to 
man, and find in riches no shelter from conten^ ^ 

Surely, he whose debtor has perished in prtsoUy 
although he may acquit himself of^liberste murder,^ 
must at least have bis mind dooded wHh disconten^t 
when he considers how much another has suflarM 
from him; when be thinks on the wife beigiUing 
husband, or the children begging the bread wbiSl 
their father would have earned. Xf theire are apy 
made so obdurate by anirice or criis|ll|!^^ 
these conse^ences wilkoiit dread or |aty> I MSI 
iron, xxxixi. k 
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leave them to be awakened by some other power^ 
for I write only to human beings. 


N- Sa SATURDAY, JANUARY IS, 1769. 


TO TOtB IDLER. 


sir; 

As none look more diligently about them than those 
who have nothing to do, or who do nothing, 1 suppose 
it has not escaped your observation, that the bracelett 
an ornament of great antiquity, has been for some 
years revived among the English ladies. 

The genius of our nation is said, I know not for 
what reason, to appear rather in improvement than 
invention. The bracelet was known in the earliest 

3 [68 ; but it was formerly only a hoop of gold, or a 
USter of jewels, and showed notliing but the wealth 
^ vanity of the wearer ; till our ladies, by carrying 
pictures on their wrists, made their ornaments works 
of and exercises of judgment 

addition of art to luxury is one of the innu- 
tnerable proofs that might be given of the late in- 
crease of female erudition ; and I have often congra- 
tulated myself that my life has happened at a time 
those, on whom so much of human felicity de- 
jUrads, have learned to think as well as speak, aqd 
^ften respect takes possession of the ear, while love# 
is entering at the eye* 

vihaveobserve^ thejufiragesof their 

own sex, those iadtei ere tpcowled wiies^ who 4o 
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not yet disdain to be taught ; and therefore, 1 shall 
ofter a fewliints for the completion of the bracelet, 
without any dread of the fate of Orpheus* 

To the ladies who wear the pictures of theh hUl- 
bands or children, or any other relations, I can offer 
nothing more decent or more proper. It is reasonable 
to believe that she intends at least to perform hea 
duty, who carries a perpetual excitement to recollec- 
tion and caution, whose own ornaments must up- 
braid her with every failure, and who, by an open 
violation of her engagements, must for ever forfeit 
her bracelet. 

Yet I know not whether it is the interest of ths^ 
husband <to solicit very earnestly a place on the brace- 
let. If his image be not in the heart, it is of smell 
avail to hang it on the hand. A husband encircled 
with diamonds and rubies may gain some wteem, but 
will never excite love. He that thinks himself most 
secure of his wife, should be fearful of persecuting 
her continually with his presence. The joy of life 
is variety ; the tenderestlove reouircs to be rekindled 
by intervals of absence ; and Fidelity herself will be 
vrearied with transferring her eye only from tlte sme 
man to the same picture. ^ ^ 

In many countries the condition of every jromati 
is known by her dress. Marriage is rewarded 19^ 
some honourable distinction, which celibacy isi^ 
bidden to usurp. Some such information a bracelet 
might afibrd. The ladies might enrol themselves in 
distinct classes, and carry in open view the emblem* 
of their order. The bracelet of the authoress 
exhibit the Muses in a grove of laurel ; the 
flRufc may show Ftndope with her web ; the wotrw 
of a single life may carry Utsufc with her tr^p of 
’ virgins ; the gamester ml# harh FcactOiiite with Ito 
wh^; andthosdWmenlMAo^waeftfW^ef ^ 
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may display a field of white enameli as imploring 
help to fill up the vacuity. 

There is a set of ladies who have outlived most 
animal pleasures, and, having nothing rational to put 
in their place, solace r ith cards the loss of what tune 
has taken away, and the want of what wisdom, hav- 
ing never been courted, has never given. For thm, 
I Know not how to provide a proper decoration, 
They ctnnot be numbered among the gamesters ; for 
though they are always at play, they play for nothing, 
and never rise to the dignity of hazard or the repu- 
tation of skill. They neither love nor are loved, and 
cannot be supposed to contemplate any human image 
with delight. Yet, though they despair to please, 
they idways wish to be fine, and therefore cannot be 
without a bracelet. To this sisterhood 1 can recom- 
mend nothing more likely to please them than tlie 
king of clubs, a personage very comely and majestic, 
who will never meet their eyes without reviving the 
thought of some past or future party, and who may 
be displayed lo the act of dealing with grace and 


But the bracelet which might be most easily in- 
troduced into general use is a small convex mirror, 
in which the la^ may see herself whenever she shall 
lifter hand. This wiH be a perpetual source of 
dll^ht. Other ornaments are of use only in public, 
this will furnish gratifications to solitude. This 
#ni show a face tdiat must always please; she who 
is followed by admirers will carry about her a per- 
petual justification of the public voice ; and she who 
passes without notice may appeal from prejudice to 


Her own eyes. t 

But 1 know not why the privilege of the bracelet 
jhoidd be confined to women ; it was in former ages 
worn by heroes in battles and as modem soldiers are 
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always distinguished by splendor of dreBt» I ehould 
rejoice to see the bracelet added to the cockade. 

In hope of this ornamental innovation, 1 have speivt 
some thoughts upon military bracelets. Thereu no 
passion more heroic than love; and therefore 1 should 
be glad to see the sons of Englaiid mardiing in 
held, every man with the picture of a woman of ho« 
nour bound upon his hand. But since in the army, 
as every where else, there will always be men who 
love nobody but themselves, or whom no woman oi^ 
honour will permit to love her, there is a necessity 
of some other distinctions and devices. 

1 have read of a prince who, having lost a town, 
ordered the name of it to be every morning shouted 
in his ear till it should be recovered. For the same 
purpose I think the prospect of Minorca might be 
properly worn on the hands of some of our neneralst 
others might delight their countrymen, and dignify 
themselves with a view of Rochefort as it appeared to 
them at sea : and those that shall return fr^m the 
conquest of America^ may exhibit the warehouse of 
Frontenac, with an inscription denoting, that ib was 
taken in less than three years by less tbahc twenty 
thousand men. , 

I am, film, &c. ' 
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N* 40. SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1759. 


Tub praetiee of appending to the narratives of 
public transactions more minute and domestic intel- 
figencei and fitting the newspapers with advertise- 
UMfOtii has grown up by slow degrees to its present 
Slate. 

Oenius is shown only by invention. The man who 
first took advantage of the general curiosity that was 
excited by a siege or battle* to betray the readers of 
news into the knowledge of the shop where the best 
pufis and powder were to be sold* was undoubtedly 
a man of great sagacity and profound skill in the 
nature of man. But when he had once shown the 
way) it was easy to follow him ; and every man now 
knows a ready method of informing the public of alt 
that be desires to bUy or sell* whether his wares be 
material or intellectual ; whether he makes clothes, 
or Radies the mathematics ; whether he be a tutor 
tkittirants a pupil, or a p^il that wants a tutor. 

Whatever is Common iadLeapised. Advertisements 
are now so numerous that Ui^ are very negligently 
perused, and it is tberdbre be^me neceesarv to gain 
attention magnificence of promises, and by elo- 
quence sometimes luUime and sometimes pathetic* 

Prouiiseilafge promise, is the soul of an Mvertise- 
ment. I remember a wuhMl that had a quality 
firulvwoodbrfiil---it gave wt^qvmiktdlgeto S&s rosor. 

there are now to be soid,^/br rea%iitoiispo)i^ 
woe dwe^Jitr b e i>> m) eri $git cam- 

g^on, tupcrior to oJuti n oalkd ottet*damp and in- 
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deed such, that iti many excdlmm cannot be hon Ut 
forth. With one excellence we are made acquainted 
— it is manner than four or Jive blankets^ ana Ugktor 
t than one. 

There are gome, however, that know the 
dice of mankind in favour of modest sincerity, loe 
vender of the beautifyingjluid eeih a lotion that re^ 
pels pimples, washes away freckles, smooths the skioi 
and plumps the flesh ; and yet, with a generous ab* 
honrence of ostentation, confesses, that it will not 
restore the bloom of fifteen to a lady qf fifty* 

The true pathos of advertisements must have sunk 
deep into the heart of every mao that remembers the 
zeal shown by the Seller of die anodyne necklace^ for 
the ease and safety (f poor toothing irfantSf and the 
affection with which he warned every mother, that 
she mould never forgive herself if her infant should 
perish without a necklace. 

I cannot but remark to the celebrated author who 

f ave, in his notifications of the camel and drouie- 
ary, so many specimens of the genuine subume, 
tluit there is now arrived another subject yet there 
worthy of his pen. A famous Mohwm Indian mar^ 
rtOTf mho took Dieskaw the French general prisonerf 
dressed in the same manner mUh the native Indtanemhm 
they goto tsar, mith his face and body painted^mi^^ 
sctfymg^^knifef tm^ax and all other mpkments (f 
a ssght mwrthy the curionty (f every true BrUon / 
is a very powerful description^ out n critic of4treaf 
refinement would say, that it conveys rather horrtm. 
than terror. An Indian, dressed as he goes to waV 
i may bring company together ; but if he cerijes tll^ 
scajping'knifei and tom-ax, there are many tri^ pq- 
tons^hai wtU never be pmsuaded ^to see him bjil( 
Oii^ «gr^ ... s . 


tbe nloUwrjr sorrow of trsgic XH)* soott ef* 
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filled by the merriment of the epilogue ; the same 
jnoonvenience arises from the improper disposition 
of adrortisements. The noblest objects may be so 
associated as to be made ridiculous. The camel and i 
dromedary themselves might have lost much of their 
dignity between the true Jlower of mustard and the 
original Duffy^s dixir ; and 1 could not but feel some 
indignation, when I found this Illustrious Indian war* 
rtor immediately succeeded by a fresh parcel of 
Dublin butten 

The trade of advertising is now so near to perfec* 
tion» that it is not easy to propose any improvement. 
But an every art ought to be exercised in due subor- 
dination to the public good, 1 cannot but propose 
it as a moral question to these masters of the public 
ear, Whether they do not sometimes play too wan- 
tonly with our passions, as when the registrar of lot- 
tery tickets invites us to his shop by an account of 
the prizes which he sold last year ; and whether the 
advertising controvertists do not indulge asperity of 
latiguage without any adequate provocation ; as iit 
the dispute about straps for razors^ now happily 
Subsided, and in the altercation which at present 
subsists concerning eau de lice f 

In an advertisemenTlNs allowed to every man to 
tipidk well of himself, btit I know not why he should 
essiime the privilege of censuring his neignbour. He 
may proclaim his own virtue or skill, but ought not 
to ex^^e others from the same pretensions. 

Ev4|r man that advertises his own excellence 
should write with some consciousness of character 
which dares to call the attention of the public. He ^ 
should remember that his name is to stand in the 
fame fmpet with tbohedf the king of /Vitsria and the 
mnperor of Germsm^ and endeavour towmke himself 
worthy of Such 

Some regard is likewise to be paid to posterity. 
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There are men of diligence and curiosity who treasure 
up the papers of the day merdv because ethers neg- 
lect them, and in time they will be scarce^ When 
these collections shall be read in another centurvi 
how will numberless contradictions be recoudled t 
and how shall fame be possibly distributed amona 
the taylors and boddice-makers of the present mo? 

Surely these things deserve consideration. It ia 
enough for me to have hinted my desire that these 
abuses may be rectified ; but such is the state of na* 
Cure, that what all have the right of doing, many will 
attempt without sufficient care or due quidifications* 


41. SATURDAY, JANUARY 87, 1759. 


^H£ following letter relates to an affliction perhaps 
not necessary to be imparted to the public; bjiit I 
could ifot persuade myself to suppress it, bmuse I 
think I know the sentiments to be sincere, and I feel 
no disposition to provide iat this day any otbai^'no- 
tertaioment. 

At tu quisquit erit, mUeri qui cmde poet^ 
Credideris fletu Junertt digna tWK 
Hac poUrma tihi fit flendl ettusOyftwUque 
Lenit iwfffnto vUaqut mortqw gradu. 


MR. IDLER ; 


NoTwixasTAKDiHo the mnkfP of ^ 

and the daily examples of jmd misfortlines 
which life forces upon our obierintKHS» iudh is the 
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absorption of our thoughts in the business of the 
present day^ such the resignation of our reason to 
empty hopes of future felicity, or such our unwil- 
lingness to foresee what we dread, that every cala- 
mity comes suddenly upon us, and not only presses 
us as a burthen, but crushes os a blow. 

There are evils which hanpen out of the common 
course of nature, against which it is no reproach not 
to be provided. A ^ash of lightning intercepts the 
traveller in his way. The concussion of an earth- 
quake heaps the ruins of cities upon their inhabi- 
tants. But other miseries time brings, though silent- 
Ij, yet visibly, forward by its even lapse, which yet 
approach us unseen, because we turn our eyes away, 
and seize us unresisted, because w e could not arm 
ourselves against them but by setting them before us. 

That U is vain to shrink from what cannot be 
avoided, and to hide that from ourselves which must 
sometime be found, is a truth which we all know, 
but which all neglect, and perhaps none more than 
the speculative reasoner, whose thoughts are always 
from home, whose eye wanders over life, whose fancy 
dances after meteors of happiness kindled by itself, 
amd who examines every thiog rather than own 
state. 

}7othing k more evident than that the decays of 
Agd must terminate in death ; yet there is no man, 
says Tu/ly, who does nat believe that he may yet 
live another year ; and there is none who does not, 
upon the same principle* hope another year foi^ his 
parent Or his friend : but the fallacy will be in time 
detected ; the last year, the last day, must come. It 
has edme, and Is past. The life which made my 
own life pleasant is at an end, and the gates of death 
are shut upon my prospects. 

The loss of a metid upon whom the heart was 
£xed, to whom every and endeavour tended, is 
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a state of dreary desolatioa, in which the mind looks 
abroad impatient of itself, and finds nothing but emp- 
tiness and horror. The blameless lifo» artless 
tenderness, the pious simplicity, the modest resfgna* 
tion, the patient sickness, and ^the quiet death» are 
remembered only to add value to the loss, to aggra- 
vate regret for what cannot be amended, to deepen 
siA’row for what cannot be recalled* 

These are the calamities by which Providence gra- 
dually disengages us from the love of life* Other evils 
fortitude may repel, or hope may mitigate ; but irre- 
parable privation leaves nothing to exercise resolution 
or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and 
nothing is left us here but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives 
long must outlive those whom be loves and honours. 
Such is the condition of our present existence, that 
life must one time lose its associations, and every in- 
habitant of the earth must walk downward to the 
grave alone ana unregarded, without any partner of 
his joy or grief, without any interested witness of 
his misfortunes or success. 

Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel ; ibr where 
is the bottom of the misery of man ? But what is suc- 
cess to him that has none to enjoy it ^ Happiness is 
not found in self-contemplation; it ia perceived ohjly 
when it is reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, be-, 
cause such knowledge is not necessary to a good lifel 
Reastn deserts us at the brink of the grave, and can* 
give no farther intelligence. Revelation is not wholly 
^l^ent. There is jay in the angels aj H^ven <mr one 
^stnner that repenteih ; and surely this joy is not in- 
communicable to souls disentanped from the 
and made like angels. ^ 

.Let hope therefore dictate, wbatrevetetion does not 
confute, that the union of aouls'may still remain; and 
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that we who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and in* 
firmities, may have our part in the attention and 
kindness of tnose who have finished their course, and 
are now receiving their reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the mind 
to take refuge in religion : when we have no help in 
ourselves, what can remain but that we look up to a 
higher and a greater Power? and to what hope may 
we not raise our eyes and hearts, when we consider 
that the greatest power is the best ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does 
not seek succour in the gospeU which has brought 
life and immartaiity to lighu The precepts of Epi* 
curuBf who teaches us to endure what the laws of the 
universe make necessary, may silence, but not con- 
tent us. The dictates of Zeno^ who comraflnds us to 
look with indifference on external things, may dis- 
pose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot assuage 
It. Real alleviation of the loss of^ friends, and ra- 
tional tranquillity in the prospect of our own disso- 
lution, can be received only from the promises of^ 
Him in whose hands are life and death, and from the 
assurance of another and a better state. In which all 
tears will be wiped from the eyes, and the whole soul 
shall be filled with Joy. Philosophy may infuse stub- 
bornness, but religion only can give patience. 

I ami &c. 
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N* 42. SATURDAY, FEB. 3, 1759. 


The subject of the following letter is not wholly 
unmentioned by the Rambler. The Spectator 
has also a letter containing a case not much different. 
1 hope my correspondent’s performance is nmre an 
effort of genius, than effusion of the passions ; and 
that she hath rather attempted to paint some possible 
distress, than really feels the evils which she has 
described. 


TO THE IDLER. 


SIR ; 

TiiERE^is acausc of misery, which, though cer- 
tainly known both to you and your predecessors, has 
been little taken notice of in your papers ; 1 mean 
the snares that the bad behaviour of parents extends 
over the paths of life which their children are to 
tread after them ; and as I make no doubt but the 
Idler holds the shield for virtue as well as the glass 
for folly, that he will employ bis leisure hours as 
much to his own satisfaction, in warning his readers 
against a danger, as in laughing them out of a fj^hioo: 
^for this reason 1 am tempted to ask admiitai^ 
for my story in your paper, though it has nothing 
to recommend it but truth, and tne honest wish of 
warning others to shun the track which 1 am afiraid 
may lead roe at last to ruin. 

VOL* uxiii. o 
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I axn the child of a father, who, having always 
lived in one spot in the cdittitry where he was born, 
and having had no genteel education himself, thought 
no qaaliiicaiions in the world desirable but aa they 
led up to fortune, and no learning necessary to hap- i 
piness but such as might most effectually teach me 
to make the best market of myself: I was unfortu- 
nately born a beauty, to a full sense of which my fa- 
ther took care t6 flatter me ; and having, when very 
young, put me to a school in the country, afterwards 
transplanted me to another in town, at the mstiga- 
tion of his friends, where his ill-judged fondness Jet 
me remain no longer than to learn just enough ex- 
perience to convince me of the sordidness of his 
views, to give me an idea of perfections which my 
present situation will never suffer roe to reach, and 
to teach me sufficient morals to dare to despise what 
bad, though it be in a father. 

Thus equipped (as he tiiought completely) for 
life, I was carried back into the country, and lived 
with him and my mother in a small village, within , 
a few miles of the county-town ; where I mixed, 
at first with reluctance, among company which, 
though I never despised, 1 could not approve, as 
they were brought up with other inclinations, and 
narrower views than my own. My father took great 
pains to show me every where, both at his own 
nouse, and at such public diversjpns as the country 
afibrded : he frequently told the" people all he had 
was for bis dauf^ter t took care to repeat the civili- 
ties 1 had recehed from all his friends in Londtm ; 
told how much 1 was admired, and all his little am- 
bition could suggest to set me in a stronger light , 
Thus have 1 continued tricked out for sale, as 1 ^ 
may call it, and dbomed, by parental authority, to • 
a state little better than that of proslikiition* 1 look 
on myself as growing cheaper eterj^houTi and am 
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losing all that honest pr^Oj that modest confidence, 
in which the virgin dignity consists. Nor does iny 
misfortune stop here : tliough many would <be too 
generous to impute the folUes of avfather to a4::hUd ' 
whose heart has set her id>ove them ; yet I am afraid 
the most charitable of them will hardly think k 
possible for me to be a doily spectatress of his vicoi^ 
without tacitly allowing them, and at last consent- 
ing to thenf, as the eye of the frighted infant is, by 
degrees, reconciled to the darkness of wliicb at first 
it was afraid. It is a common opinion, he himself 
must very well know, that vices, like diseases, are 
often hereditary ; and that the property of the one is 
to infect the manners, as die other poisons the springs 
of life. 

Yet this, though bad, is not the worst ; my father 
deceives himself the hopes of the very child he 
has brought into the world ; he suffers his liouse to 
be the seat of drunkenness, riot, and irreligion ; who 
seduces, almost in my sight, the menial servant, 
converses with the prostitute, and corrupts the 
wife 1 Thus 1, who from my earliest dawn of reason 
was taught to think that at my approach every eye 
sparkled with pleasure, or was dejected as conacious 
of superior charms, am eacloded from society, 
through fear lest 1 should partake, if not of my 
father’s crimes, at least of bis reproach. Is a pa* 
rent, who is so little solicilous for the welfare of a 
child, better than a pirate who turns a wretch adrift 
in a boat at sea, without a star to steer by, or an 
anchor to hold it fast ? Am I not to lay all my mi- 
^ series at those doors which ought to have opened 
only for my protection ? And if doomed to add at 
last one ipore to the number of tliose wretches whom 
neither ibe worlds nor its law befriends, may I not 
justly say that t ^ve been awed hy a parent into 
sruin? But tbdiq^ a parent's power is screened from 
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^ insult and violation by the very words of Heaven, 
yet surely no laws divine or human, forbid me to re- 
move myself from tlic malignant shade of a plant 
that poi>onB all around it, blasts the bloom of youth^ 
checks its improvements, and makes all its fiowrets 
fade; but to whom can the wretched, can the de- 
pendent fly ? For me to fly a father’s house, is to* 
oe a beggar : I have only one comfort amidst my 
anxieties, a pious relation, who bids me appeal to 
Heaven for a witness to my just intentions, fly as a 
deserted wretch to its protection ; and, being asked 
who my father is, point, like the ancient philosopher, 
with my finger to the heavens. 

The hope in which 1 write this, is, that you will 
give it a ()lacc in your paper; and, as your essays 
sometimes find their way into the country, that my 
father iiiay read my story there; and, if not for his 
own sake yet for mine, spare to perpetuate that 
worst of calamities to me, the loss of character, fVom 
which all his dissimulation has not been able to res- 
cue himself. Tell the world, Sir, that it is possible 
for virtue to keep its throne unshaken without any 
Other guard than itself ; that it is possible to main- 
tain that purity of thought so necessary to the com- 
pletion of human excellence even in the midst of 
temptations; when they have no friend within, nor 
are assisted by the voluntary indulgence of vicious 
thoughts. 

If the insertion of a story like this does not break 
in on the plan of your paper, you have it in your 
power to be a better friend than her father to 

Perdita., 
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N»4S. SATURDAY, FEB. 10, 17W. 


The natural advantages which arise from the poti* 
lion of the earth which we inhabit, with respect to 
the other planets, afford much employment to ma- 
thematical speculation, by which it has been disco*' 
vered, that no other conformation of tl)e system 
could have given such commodious distributions of 
light and heat, or imparted fertility and pleasure 
to so great a part of a revolving sphere. 

It may be, perhaps, observed by the moralist, with 
equal reason, that our globe seems particularly fitted 
for the residence of a being, ^ placed here only for a 
‘ short time, whose task is, to advance himself to a 
higher and happier state of existence, by unremlt- 
ted vigilance of caution, and activity of virtue. 

The duties required of a man are such as human 
nature does not willingly perform, and such as those 
are inclined to delay who yet intend some time 
to fulfil them. It was therefore necessary that this 
junivcrsal reluctance should be counterficted, and 
the drowsiness of hesitation wakened into resolve ; 
that the danger of procrastination should be always 
in view, and the fallacies of see urity be hourly de- 
tected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature uni- 
formly conspire. Whatever we see on every side 
' reminds us of the lapse of time and the flux of life. 
The day and night succeed each other, the rotation 
of seasons diversifies the year, the sun rises, attains 
the meridian, declines, and sets; and the moon 
every night changes its forn^ 
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The day has been considered as an image of the 
and the year as the representation of life. 
|!iTbe morning answers to the spring, and the spring 
to childhood and youth ; the noon corresponds to 
the summer, and the summer to the strength of man- 
hood. The evening is an emblem of autumn, and 
autumn of declining life. The night with its silence 
and darkness shows the winter, in which all the 
powers of vegetation are benumbed ; and the winter 
points out the time when life shall cease, with its 
nopes and pleasures. 

He that is earned forward, however swiftly, by 
a motion equable and easy, perceives not the change 
of place but by the variation of objects. If the 
wheel of life, which rolls thus silently along, passed 
on through undistinguisbable uniformity, we should 
never mark its approaches to the end of the course. 
If one hour were like another ; if the passage of the 
sun did not show that the day is wasting ; if the 
change of seasons did not impress upon us the flight 
of the year ; quantities of duration equal to days and 
years would glide tmobserved. If the parts of time 
were not variously coloured, we should never discern 
iifheir departure or succession, but should live thought- 
less of the past, and careless of the future, without 
will, and perhaps without power, to compute the pe- 
riods life, or to compare the time which is already 
Ipst with that which may probably remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked, that 
it is observed even by the birds of passage, and by 
nations who have raised their minds very little above 
animal instinct: there are human beings whose lan- 
guage does not supply them with words by which 
they can number five, but I have read of none that 
have not names for day and nigte* for summer and 
winter. ^ 

yet it is certain tha|{| these admteitions of nature, 
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however forcible, however importunate, are too often 
vain ; and that many who mark with such accuracy 
the course of time, appear to have little sensibility 
of the decline of life. Every man has somefhnig to^ 
do which he neglects ; every man has faults to con« 
cjucr which he delays to combat. 

8o little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
the effects of time, that things necessary and certain 
often surprise us like unexpected contingeneifi^ 
We leave the beauty in her bloom, and, after m 
absence of twenty years, wonder, at our return, to 
find her faded. We meet those whom we left ^il* 
dron, and can scarcely persuade ourselves to treat 
them as men. The traveller visits in age those coun*> 
tries through which he rambled in his youth, and 
hopes for merriment at the old place. The man of 
business, wearied with unsatisfactory prosperity, 
retires to the town of his nativity, and expects to 
play away the last years with the companions of his 
childhood, and recover youth in the fields where ha 
once was young. 

From this inattention, so general and so mischlei^ 
ous, let it be every man’s study to exempt himselfi 
Let him that desireff to see others happy, make hade 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed, and remember 
that every moment of delay takes away something 
from the value of his benefaction. And let hi^ 
who purposes his own happiness, reflect, that while 
he forms his purpose the day rolls op, Spd tht nigM 
cameih, token no man can ViOTki 
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Memory is, among the faculties of the human 
mind, that of which we make the most frequent use, 
or rather that of which the agency is incessant or 
perpetuaL Memory is the primary and fundamen- 
tal power, without winch there could be no other 
intellectual operation. Judgment and ratiocination 
suppose something already Known, and draw their 
decisions only from experience. Imagination selects 
ideas from the treasures of remembrance, and pro- 
duces Dovel^ only by varied combinations. We 
do not even iorm conjectures of distant, or anticipa- 
tions of future events, but by concluding what is 
possible from what is past. 

The two offices of memory are collection and dis- 
tribution; by one images are accumulated, and by 
the other produced for use. Collection is always the 
SDilileyiiient of our first years ; and distribution com- 
monly that of our advanced age. 

To collect and reposit the various forqis of things, 
if far the most pleasing part of mental occupation. 
We are naturally delighted with novelty, and there 
is a time when all that we see is new. When first 
we enter into the world, whithersoever we turn our 
eyes, tbeymeet Knowledge with Pleasure at her side; 
every diveni^y Qf nature pours ideas in upon the 
80 ul I neither search nor labour are necessary ; we 
hfive nothing more to do than to open our eyes, and 
f curiosity is gratified. 

Much of the Measure wbidb first survey of 
the world affindi, is exhsusted belWe we are con- 
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scious of our own felicity^ or aMe to coroparo our 
condition with some other possible state* We hare 
tlierefore few traces of the joy of our earliest dltoo** 

, verics ; yet we all remember a time when liatura 
had so many untasted gratifications, that every eit-^ 
cursion gave delight which can now be found no 
Jonge^ wlien the noise of a torrent, the rustle of ^ 
u ood, the song of birds, or the play of lambs, haa 
power to fill the attention, and suspend all pereep^ 
tion of the course of time* 

But these easy pleasures are soon at an end ; we 
have seen in a very little time so much, that we celt 
out for new objects of observation, and endeavour 
to find variety in books and life. But study is la- 
borious, and not always satisfactory; and conver- 
sation has its pains as well as pleasures ; we are wil- 
ling to learn, but not willing to be taught ; we are 
pained by ignorance, but pained yet more by an* 
other's knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupillage men commonly 
set themselves free about the middle of life, by 
shutting up the avenues of intelligence, and reaolv# 
ing to rest in their present state; and they, whose 
ardour of inquiry continues longer, find themselves 
insensibly forsaken by their instructors. As every 
man advances in life, the proportion between those 
that arc younger and that are older than himself is 
continually changing ; and be that has Uved^ belf a 
century finds few that do not require from him that 
information which he once expected from those that 
went before him. 

, Then it is that the magazines of memorv are 
opened, and the stores of accumulated knowleaga < 
are displayed by vanity or benevolence^ or inhopj^ 
commerce mutual interest. Evei^ man 
others, and is tberefdre glad when he is wanted w 
ihetn. And as few men jviH endure fhe lafyetfr of 
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intense meditation without necessity, he that has 
Imned enough for his profit or his honour, seldom 
endeavours after further acquisitions. 

The pleasure of recollecting speculative notions 
would not be much less than that of gaining them, 
if they could be kept pure and unmingled with the 
passages of life; but such is the necessary concate* 
nation of our* thoughts, that good and evil are finked 
together, and no pleasure recurs but associated with 
pain. Every revived idea reminds us of a time 
when something was enjoyed that is now lost, when 
aome hope was yet not blasted, when some purpose 
fcad jet not languished into sluggishness or indifter* 
enoe. 

Whether it be that life has more vexations than 
comforts, or, what is in the event just the same, that 
evil makes deeper impression than good, it is certain 
that no man can review the time past without hea- 
viness of heart. He remembers many calamities in- 
curred by folly, many opportunities lost by negli- 
gence. The shades of the dead rise up before him ; 
mtd he laments the companions of his youth, the 
Mrtners of liis amusements, the assistants of his la* 
whom the hand of death lias snatched away. 

When an offer was made to Themistocles of teach- 
ing him the art of memory, he answered, that he 
nrould rather wish for the art of forgetfulness. He 
felt his imagination haunted by phantoms of misery 
which he was unable to suppress, and would gladly 
have catfoed bis thoughts with some oblivious antt^ 
dote. In tins we all resemble one another : the hero 
and the sage ere, like vulgar mortals, overburthened 
by the weight of life ; all shrink from recollection, 
all warn for an art of forgetfulness. 
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N* 45. SATURDAY, FEB. «4, 17«9. 


Thebe is in many niin^ a kind of vanity exfited^ 
to the disadvantage of ibemselves ; a desire to be 
praised for superior acuteness discovered only in 
the degradation of their species, or censure of their 
country. 

Defamation is sufficiently copious. The general 
lampooner of mankind may find long exerase for 
hi8 zcSl or wit, in the defects of nature, tlie vexations 
of life, the follies of opinion, and the corruptions of 
practice. But fiction is easier than discernment; 
and most of these writers spare themselves die la- 
bour of inquiry, and exhaust their virulence upon 
imaginary crimes, which,, as they never existed, can 
never be mended. 

That the painters find no encouragement among 
the English for many other works than portraits, has 
been imputed to national selfishness. ^Tis vain, 
says the satirist, to set before any Englishman the 
scenes of landscapes, or the heroes of history ; na- 
ture and antiouity are nothing in his eye ; he has 
no value but for himself, nor desires any copy but of 
his own form. 

Whoever is delighted with his own picture must 
derive bis pleasure from the pleasure of another. ^ 
Every man is always present to himself, and baa, 
^therefore, little need of his wwn resemblance, nor 
can desire il,. but for the sake of those whom 
loves, and by whom he hopes to be remembenidf. 
This use of the art is a natimd and reasonible 
consequence of affection; and thoQ|^, like 
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Homan actions, it is often complicaied with pride, 
yet even such pride is more laudable than that by 
Ivhich palaces are covered with pictures, that how- 
ever excellent, neither imply the owner’s virtue nor 
excite It. . 

Genius is chiefly exerted in historical pictures ; 
and the art of the painter of portraits is often lost in 
the obscurity of his subject But it is in painting as 
in life, what is greatest is not always best. 1 should 
grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to god- 
desses, to empty splendor and to airy fiction, that 
art which is now employed in diffusing friendship, in 
fevivmg tenderness, in quickening the afiections of 
the absent, and continuing the presence of the dead. 

Yet In a nation great and opulent there is room, 
and ought to be patronage, for an art like that of 
painting through all its diversities ; and it is to be 
wished, that the reward now ofliered for an historical 
picture may excite an honest emulation, and give 
Deginning to an English school. 

It is not very easy to find an action or event that 
can be efiicaciously represented by a painter. 

He must have an action not successive but instan- 
taneous ; for the time of a picture is a single mo- 
ment. For this reason the aeath of Hercules can- 
not well be painted, though at the first view it 
flatters the imagination wi£ verj glittering ideas : 
the gloomy mountain overhanging the sea, and 
covered wm trees, some bending to the wind, and 
some torn from the robt by the raging hero; the 
violence with whidi be rends from bis moulders the 
invenomed garment ; the propriety with which his 
muscular nmEedness may be displayed : the death of^ , 
Lycos whirled firom the promontoryf the gigantic ^ 
presence of Philoctetes the blaze the fatm pile, - 
which the deities b^d with grief and terror uom 
the sky. 
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All these images fill the mind, bat will not com- 
pose a picture, because they cannot be united in a 
single moment. Her cule^ must have rent his flesh at 
one time, and tossed L^cas into the air at another ; 
he must first tear up the trees, and then lio down 
upon the pile. 

The action must bo circumstantial and distinct. 
There is a passage in the Iliad which cannot be read 
without strong eiuotionSu A Trojan prince, seized 
by Achilles in the battle, falls at his feet, and in 
moving terms supplicates for life. Haw can a 
wretch like tkee^ says the haughty Greeks intreat to 
live 9 when thou hiowest that the time must come when * 
Achilles is to die ? This cannot be painted, because 
no peculiarity of attitude or disposition can so sup- 
ply the place of language as to impress the senti* 
ment. 

The event painted must be such as excites pss^ 
sion, and different passions in the several actors, or 
a tumult of contending passion in the chief. 

Perhaps the discovery of Uli^sses by his nurse is of 
this kind. The surprise of the nurse mingled with 
joy; that of Uli^sses checked prudence, and 
clouded by solicitude ; and the distinctness of the 
action by which the scar is found ; all concur to 
complete the subject. But the picture, having only 
two figures, will want variety. 

A much nobler assemblage may be furnished by 
the death of l^aminondas* The mixture of glad- 
ness and grietin the face of the messenger who 
brings his dying general an account of the victory ; 
the various passions of the attendants ; the sublimity 
of composure in the hero, while the dart k by to! 
own command drawn from his side, and Ae fiuot 
gleam of .atis&ction that diffuiee over the v, 

guor of death, are worthy of that peorii which |(|$ I 
do not wish to see employed upott them. 

VOL, xzziit. p ^ 
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If the design were not too multifarioos end ex* 
tensive, 1 should wish that our painters would at- 
tempt the dissolution of the parliament by Crom* 
mU. The point of time may be chosen when Crom- 
wU looked round the Pandseroonium with contempt, 
ordered the bauble to be taken away ; and Hamson 
laid hands on the l^eaker to drag him from the 
chair. 

The various appearances which rage and terror, 
and astonishment, and guilt, might exhibit in the 
faces of that hateful assembly, of whom the prin- 
cipal persons may be faithfully drawn from portraits 
or prints; the irresolute repugnance of some, the 
hypocritical submission of others, the ferocious in- 
solence of Crommllt the rugged brutality of Har- 
mon, and the general trepidation of fear and wick- 
edness would, if some proper disposition could be 
contrived, make a picture of unexampled variety, 
and irresistible instruction. 


46. SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1769. 


MIU tDLXtt; 

I AM encouraged, by the notice you have taken of 
JSetijf Sromt lo represent the miseries which I suffer , 
from a species oif i^raony which, 1 believe, is not 
very uncommon^lbougb perhaps U mty have escaped 
the observation of those who converse little with fine 
la^bs, or see them only in their pid>Ilc characters. 
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To this method of ventlne my veiation I im the 
more inclined, because if I do not complain to 
1 must burst in silence ; for my mistress has teased 
me, and teazed me till I can hold no longer, and yet 
1 must not tell her of her tricks. The ^rls that five 
in common services, can quar^l, and give warning, 
and find other places ; but wc that live with greH 
ladies, if we once offend them, have nothing left but 
to return into the country. 

1 am waiting-maid to a lady who keeps the best 
company, and is seen at every place of fasbiotiidde 
resort. 1 am envied by all the maids in the square, 
for few countesses leave off so many clothes as my 
mistress, and nobody shares with me : so that I 
supply two families in the country with finery for 
the assizes and horse-races, besides what 1 wear 
myself. The steward and house-keeper have joined 
against me to procure my removal, that they may 
advance a relation of their own ; but their ciesigni 
are found out by my lady, who says I need not mar 
them, for she will never have dowdies about her. 

You would think, Mr. Idler^ like others, that I 
am very happy, and may well be contented with my 
lot But 1 will tell you. My lady has an odd hu- 
mour. She never orders any thing in direct words, 
for she loves a sharp girl that can take a hint 

1 would not have you suspect that she has any 
thing to hint which the is ashamed to speak at 
length ; for none can have greater purity of jmntU 
meut, or rectitude of intention. She has nothms to 
hide, yet nothing will she tell. She always gives her 
directions oblique and allusivelyi by the meotioit 
of something relative or consequenltal, widiout any 
other purpose than to exer^ My acuteoets alH 
her own. 

It is impofstble to gint a imtion of 
otherwise man by One night, when riia 
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ib^d sat writing letters till it was time to be dressed, 
said she, tke Ladies are all to be at Court to^ 
night in white aprons. When she means that I 
ahauld send to order the chair, she says, / think the 
streets are cleans I may venture to vsalL When she 
would have something put into its place, she bids 
me lay it on the Jioor, If she would have me snufF 
the candles, she asks whether i think her eyes are like 
a cat's^ If she thinks her chocolate delayed, she 
talks of the benefit of abstinence. If any needle-work 
is forgotten, she supposes that I have heard (fithe lady 
vdiQ died by pricking her finger. 

She always imagines that I can recall every thing 
past from a single word. If she wants her head 
from the milliner, she only says, MoUy^ you know 
Mrs. Tape. If she would have the mantua-maker 
sent for, she remarks that Mr. Taffetyt the mercer p 
ms here last week. She ordered, a mrtnight ago, 
that the first time she was abroad all day I should 
choose her a new set of coffee-cups at the china- 
shop : of this she reminded me yesterday, as she was 
going down stairs, by saying, You cant find your w:iy 
now to Pall^MalL 

' All this would not vex me, if, by increasing my 
trouble, she spiared her own ; but, dear Mr. is 
it not as easy to sajcqffee-cupSf as PalLMaUf and to 
tell me in plain words what I am to do, and when it 
is to be done, as to torment her own head with the 
labour of finding hints, and mine with that of under- 
Sliding them f 

When first X came to this lady, I had nothing like 
the learning th^jt I now ; for she has many 
books, and I bav^ liiitGh time to read ; so that of 
late 1 have seldom missed her meaning : but when 
she first took me 1 was aa ignorant girl ; and she, 
who, as is very common, confounded want of know- 
ledge with want of understanding, began once to 
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despair of bringing me to an 3 rthintfy because, when I 
came into her chamber at the call of her Ml, she 
asked me, Whether xue lived in Zembla ; and I did not 
guess the meaning of her inquiry, but modestly an- 
swered that I could not telL She had happened to 
ring once when I did not hear her, and meant to 
put me in mind of that country where sounds are$|^ 
said to be congealed by ilie frost. 

Another time, as 1 was dressing her head, she be- 
gan to talk on a sudden of Medusa, and snakes, and 
men turned into stone, and maids that, if they mre 
not tvaichedf would let their mistresses be Gorges, I 
looked round me half frightened, and quite be- 
wildered ; till at last, finding that her literature was 
thrown away upon me, she hid me, with great Tebe« 
mence, reach tne curling-irons. 

It is not without some indignation, Mr. Idler, that 
I discover, in tliese artifices of vexation, something 
worse than foppery or caprice ; u mean delight in 
superiority, which knows itself in no danger of re- 
proof or opposition ; a crud pleasure in seeing the 
perplexity of a mind obliged to find what is studi- 
ously concealed, and a mean indulgence of petty 
malevolence, in the sharp censure of involuntary, 
and very often of inevitable failings. When, beyond 
her expectation, I hit upon her meaning, 1 can per- 
ceive a sudden cloud of disappointment Miead over 
her face; and have sometimes been afraid lest I 
should lose her favour by understandmg her whmi 
she means to puzzle me. 

This day, however, she hts conquered my 
city. When she went out of her dmsiw^room ilie 
said nothing but, MoUtf ym knaWf end hastened In 
her chariot What I am to know is yet a secret % 
but if i do not know before she comet backt wbat 
I have yet no means of diioovei^ dfo wQI make 
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my duln^ss a pretence for a fortnight’s ill humour, 
^ treat me as a creature devoid of the faculties neces- 
,0ary to the common duties of life, and perhaps give 
the next gown to the housekeeper. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Molly Quick. 


SATURDAY", MARCH 10, 1759. 


TO THE IDLER. 


MB« IDLER; 

I AM the unfortunate wife of a city wk, and cannot 
but think that my case may deserve equal compas*- 
Eton with any of those which have been represented 
in your paper. 

I married my husband within three months after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship ; we put our 
money together, and furnished a large and splendid 
shop, in which be was for five years and a half dili- 
gent and civil. The notice which curiosity or kind- 
ness commonly bestows on beginners, was continued 
b;^ confidence and esteem ; one customeri pleased 
wUh hk treatment and his bargain, recommended 
.juiother ; and we were boqrbeh^ tab counter from 
unrning to 
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Thus every day increased our wealth and our re- 
putation. My husband was often invited to dinner 
openly on the by hundred- thousand-pounds 

men ; and whenever 1 went to any of the hailSy the 
wives of the aldermen made me low courtesies. We 
always took up our notes before the day, and made 
all considerable payments by drafts upon odV 
banker. 

You will easily believe that I was well enough 
pleased w'ith my condition ! for what happioeaa can 
be greater than that of growing every day richer 
and richer ? 1 will not deny that, imagining myself 
likely to be in a short time the sheriff's lady, I broke 
oft' my acquaintance with some of my neighbours ; 
and advised my husband to keep good company, 
and not to be seen with men that were worth no- 
thing. 

In time we found that ale disagreed will) bis con- 
stitution, and went every night to drink his pint at a 
tavern, where he met with a set of critics, who dis- 
puted upon the merits of the different theatrical per- 
formers. By these idle fellows lie was taken to the 
play, which at first he did not seem much to heed ; 
for he owned, that he very seldom knew what they 
were doing, and that, while his companions would 
let him alone, he was commonly thinking on his last 
bargain. 

Having once gone, however, he went again and 
again, though I oAen told him that three shiBinj^ 
were thrown 'away ; at last he grew uneasy if he 
missed a night, and importuned me to go wiih him^ 
I went to a tragedy which they called Matdb^h ; and*' 
when I came home, told bim> that I could not heai 
to see men and women make themselvee such fools; 

kmgs, and to walk in their sleep wAen ikey vrereiii ' 
much awake as those that look^ al them* He told 
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me, that I must pet higher notions, and that a play 
was ^he most rational of all entertainments, and most 
proper to relax the mind aflcr the business of the 
day. 

By degrees he gained knowledge of some of the 
players; and when the play was over, very fre- 
quency treated them with suppers ; for which he 
was admitted to stand behind the scenes. 

He soon began to Ibse some of his morning hours 
in the same Amy, and was for one winter very dili- 
gent in his attendance on the rehearsals ; but of this 
species of idleness he grew weary, and said, that the 
play was nothing without the company. 

His ardour for the diversion of the evening in- 
creased ; he bought a sword, and paid five shillings a 
night to sit in the boxes; he went sometimes into a 
place which he calls the green-room, where all the 
wits of the age assembled ; end, when he had been 
there, could do nothing for two or three days but 
repeat their jests, or tell their disputes. 

Be has now lost his regard for every thing but the 
play-house : he invites, three times a week, one or 
other to drink claret, and talk of the drama. His 


first care in the momiog is to read the play-bills ; 
and, if be remembers any Unes of the tragedy which 
is to be represented, walxt about the shop, repeating 
them 80 loud, and with such strange gestures, that 
the passengers gather round the door. 

His greatest pleasure when I married him was to 
hear the situatioii of his shop commended, and to 
be told hpw mwasy estates have been got in it by the 
aame tra^; but of late he grows peevish at any 
mention of biishiess, and delights in nothing so 
much as to be told that he speaks like Mmop* 
Among his new assomates he has learned another 
famguage, and speaks in sudi a stmn that his neigh- 
cannot understand him. If a customer tws 
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longer than be is willing to hear, be will complain 
that he has been excruciated with unmeaning verbo- 
sity ; he laughs at the fetters of his friends for their 
tameness of expression, and often declared himself 
weary of attending to the minutiae of a shop. 

It is well for me that I knowhow to keep a book, 
for of late he is scarcely over in the way. Since one 
of his friends told him that he had a genius for tragic 
poetry, he has locked himself in an upper room six 
or seven hours a day ; and, vwn I carry him any 
paper to be read or signed, I hear him talking vehe- 
mently to himself, sometimes of love and beauty, 
sometimes of friendship and virtue, but more fre- 
quently of liberty and his country. 

I would gladly, Mr. /dier, be informed what to 
think of a shopkeeper who is incessantly talking 
about liberty ; a word which, since his acquaintance 
with polite life, my husband has always in his mouth ; 
ho is, on all occasions, afraid of our liberty, and de- 
clares his resolution to hazard all for liberty. What 
can the niun mean? I am sure he has liberty enough 
— it were better for him and me if bis liberty was 
lessened. 

He has a friend, whom he calls a critic, that 
comes twice a week to read what he is writing. 
This critic tells him that his piece is a little irre- 
gular, but that some detached scenes will shine pro- 
digiously, and that in the character of Bmbuhs he 
is wonderfully great. My scribbler then squeezes his 
hand, calls him the best of friends, thanks him for 
sincerity, and tells him that he hates to be flat- 
^tered. 1 have Ireason to believe he seldom fterts 

with his dear friend without lending him two 
guineas, and ain afraid that he gave bail for him 
three dayi ago. ' 

By this course of life our credit i* traders is les- 
sened, and I cannot forbear to sosiiect, that my bus- 
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bandV hoaoar as a wit is not much advanced, for he 
eeoms to be always the lowest of the company, and 
is afraid to tell his opinion till the rest have spoken* 
When he was behind bis counter, he used to be 
brisk, active, and jocular, like a man that knew 
what he was doing, and did not fear to look another 
sn the face ; but among wits and critics he is timo« 
rous and aiikward. and hangs down his head at his 
own table. Dear Mr* Idler, persuade him, if you 
can, to return on# more to his native element. 
Tell him, that bis wit will never make him rich, but 
that there are places where riches will always make 
A viL 

1 am, SIR, &c. 

DspoRAH Ginger. 


48. SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1759. 


There is no kind of idleness, by which we are so 
easily seduced, as that which dignifies itself by the 
appearance of business, and by making the loiterer 
imagtiie that he has something to do which must not 
be Delected, keeps him in perpetual agitation, and 
hurries him rapid^ from place to place. 

He that sits still, or reposes himself upon a couch, 
no more dooeitoi htmself than he deceives others ; 
he bnoisi that is doing nothing, and has no, 
odier solace of hb insignificance thap the resolution, 
which the hoorlj make, of ebawging hk mode 
of life* 

To do nothing every man is ashamed ; and to do 
Mich almost every man is uttwiiliDg or afraid. In- 
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numerable expedients have therefore been invented 
to nroduce motion without labour, mid eteplojment 
without solicitude. The greater part of tboae whom 
the kindness of fortune has left to their own direc** 
i tion, and whom want does not kera duiined to iho 
counter or the plough, play tliroughout life with the 
shadows of business, and know not at last wbatlbe)^ 
have been doing. ^ 

These imitators of action are of all denominations. 
Some are seen at every auctioi|^|rithout intention to 
purchase ; others appear pumtually at the £ 4 ?* 
change^ though they are known there only by their 
faces. Some are alwaya making parties to visit col* 
lections for which they have no taste; and some 
neglect every pleasure and every duty to hear ques* 
tions, in which they have no interest, debated m 
parliament. 

These men never appear more ridiculous than in 
the distress which they imagine themselves to feeir 
from some accidental interruption of those empty 
pursuits. A tiger newly impneoued is indeed moro 
formidable, but not more angry, than Jack 
withheld from a florist’s feast, or Tom Distkh hin- 
dered from seeing the first representation of a play* 

As political affairs are the highest and meat ex- 
tensive of temporal concerns; the mimic of a poli- 
tician is more busy and hnportant than any other 
trifler. Monsieur le Nair^ a man who, without pro- 
perty or importance in any corner the earth, iias» 
in the present confusion of the dedtred him- 
self a steady adherent to the is fUide miseiH 

able by a wind that keeps bnpp^ paekeidmahr^ 
*Bnd still more miserable by account Of 0 
Malouin privateer caught in M ; hw known 
well that noUiing can be dotin lldm whicdl 

can produce any effi^t but that Ibat te 

can neither hasten nor tet$fd $ 9 ^^ wtS, ihO| wb 







joy« and sorrows have scarcely any partakers ; yet 
such is bis zeab and such his curiosity, that he 
would run barefooted to Gravesendt for the sake of 
knowing first that the Engluh had lost a tender, and 
woo^ me out to meet every mail from the conti* 
if be might be permitted to open it. 
tiearnin|; is generally confessed to be desirable^ 
and there are some who fancy tliemselves always 
busy in acquiring lU Of these ambulatory studeQts> 
one of the mostbuji^is tny friend Tom liestki^^. 

Tom has long a mind to be a man of know- 
ledgOi but he does not care to spend much time 
^niOog abthorjs;( ibr he is of opinion that few books 
deeoi^e tbelldM^ipC^ that they give the mind 

niify tmilishionable cast, and destroy that freedom of 
thought audoaaioess of manncis indispensably re- 
to acceptance in the world. Tom has there^ 
mte found another way to wisdom. When he rises 
good into a coSbe-housc, where he creeps so near 
to Sm whom be take$ to be rcasoners as to hear their 
and endeavours to remember something 
whenlt hasbeonetrained through Tom's head, 
hear nothing, tgat what it once was, cannot be 
jpkl^vored. Xtus he carries round from friend ta 
II^Kid th#bo|h^d^dle of visits, till, ^ hearing what 
0^ aajNi question, be becomes able at 

tittle bimietf; and, as every great 
gbmut himself among bis inferiors, meets 

to^ young a man can 

M ^ SMl^oiiared for his in- 

^oting society, or a 
half hdiors what, if he bad^ 
half uoderstand ; 
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He knows me to be a very patient hearer, and wtk 
glad of my company, as it gave hfm an oppoitafeitjr 
of disburtheniiig himself by a minute reiatmo ^ tto 
casualties of his expedition* ^ 

JVtU is not one of those ivho go out %iaA rmx^, 
with nothing to tell. He lias a atory of 
wliich will strike a home-bred dtp^lttth 
and has in ten days suffered 
of terror and joy, that he 
shall ever again expose either hi^mKlf^ Of tuiad 
such danger and fatigue. 

When lie l^t L<m&n Md 

a fair day was ptoUlklled. But 
gle with dlHicuities. That 
has sometimes, perhaps, 

fore he had gone more than tatfiH t»0g0h|n 
rain, 

daiiied to torn ba^'*' 

I sia might have 4o^|;}ie 


His cKmstoO<yi»|»^a^ 
voLt %xxm- 
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of about half a mile he saw an inni which he en- 
tered wet and weary, and found civil treatment and 
proper refreshment. After a respite of about two 
Lours, he looked abroad, and seeing the sky clear, 
called for his horse, and passed the first stage without 
any other memorable accident. 

fFtU considered, that labour must be relieved by 
pleasure, and that the strength which great under- 
takings require must be maintained by copious nu- 
triment; he therefore ordered himself an elegant 
supper, drank two bottles of claret, and passed the 
beginning of the night in sound sleep ; but, waking 
before light, was forewarned of the troubles of tlm 
next day, by a shower beating against his windows 
with such violence as to threaten the dissolution of 
nature. *^hen he arose, he found what he expected, 
that the country was under water. He joined him- 
self, however, to a company that was travelling the 
same way, and came safely to the place of dinner, 
though every step of his horse dashed the mud into 
the iur« 

In the afternoon, having parted from his company, 
he set forward alone, and passed many collections of 
water, of which it was impossible to guess the depth, 
and which be now cannot review without some cen- 
sure of his own rashness; but what a man under., 
takea he must perform, and Marvel hates a coward 
at his heart 

Few that tie warm in their beds think what others 
undergo, who have perhaps been as tenderly edu- 
cated, and have 0 acute sensations as themselves. 
My friend waanow.lo lodge the second night almost 
fifty miles ftomvhiiMef in a house which he never 
had seen people to whom he was 

totally a strani^ JHat knotring whether the next man 
he should meet womd prove good or bad ; but seeing 
an inn of a good ^pfieanmce^ he rode resolutely into 
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the yard ; and knowing that respect is often paid; in 
proportion as it is claimed, delivered his injunotiais 
to the hostler with spirit, and entering the housci 
called vigorously about him. 

On the third day up rose the sun and Mr. 

His troubles and his dangers were now such as he 
wishes no other man ever to encounter. The ways 
were less frequented, and the country more thtmT 
inhabited He rode many a lonely hour through 
mire and water, and met not a single soul for two 
miles together with whom he could exchange a word* 
He cannot deny that, looking round upon the dreary 
region, and seeing nothing but bleak fields and naketw 
trees, hills obscured by mgs, and flats covered with 
inundations, he did for some time suffer melanchotv 
to prevail upon him, and wished himself again safe 
at home. One comfort he had, which was to cod«> 
aider that none of his friends were in the same dis- 
tress, for whom, if they had been with him, be 
should have suffered more than for lumself; he could 
not forbear sometimes to consider how happy the 
Idler is settled in an easier condition, who, sur- 
rounded like him w^tb terrors, could have done no- 
thing but lie down and die. 

Amidst these reflections he came to a town, and 
found a dinner which disposed him to more cheerful 
sentiments; but the joys of life are short, and its 
miseries are long ; be mounted and travelled fifteen 
miles more through dirt and desolation. 

At last the sun set, and all the horrors of darkness 
came upon him. He then repented the weak iodid- 
gcnce in which he had gratified himself at noon with 
^ too long an interval of rest t yet he went forward 
along a path which he could wis teogersee, some** 
limes rushing suddenly into winery end sometimei 
incumbered svith stiff dayi iguorttut wlfither be leaa 
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going, nnd uncertain whether his next step might 
not be the Jast. 

In this dismal gloom of nocturnal peregrination 
his horse unexpectedly stood still. Marvel had 
heard many relations of the instinct of horses, and > 
was in doubt what danger might be at hand. 
Sometimes he fancied that he was on the bunk 
of a river still and deep, and sometimes that a 
dead body lay across the track. He sat still awhile 
to recollect his thoughts ; nnd as he w'as about to 
alight and explore the darkttess, out stepped a 
man with a lantern, and opened the turnpike. He 
^hired a guide to the towm, arrived in safety, and 
slept in quiet 

The rest of his journey was nothing but danger. 
He climbed and descended precipices on which 
vulgar mortals tremble to look ; he passed marshes 
like the Serboimn bog^ fvhere armies •whole have sunk ; 
he forded rivers where the current roared like the 
Egre or the 4Sever« or ventured himself on bridges 
that trembled under him, from w hich he looked do>vn 
on foaming whirlpools, or dreadful abysses ; he 
wandered over houseless heaths, amidst nil the rage 
of the elements, will) the snow driving in his face, 
and the tempest howling in his ears. 

Such are the colours in which Marvel paints his 
adventures. He has accustomed himself to sound- 
ing words and hyperbolical images, till he has lost 
the power of true descIriptioD* In a road through 
which the heaviest carriages pass without ditiiculty, 
and the post-boy every day and night goes and re- 
turns^ he meetmrith harddiips like those which are 
endured in SibiiHiin deserts, and misses nothing of^ 
romantic a giant and a dragon. When 

his dreadful told in pro^^er terms, it is only 

that the way waa du:ty in wmteri and that he 
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perienced the common vicissitudes of rain and sun* 
shine. 


N«50. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1759- 


The character of Mr. Marvel has raised the merri<- 
ment of some and the contempt of others, who do 
not sufficiently consider how often they hear and 
practise the same arts of exaggerated narration. 

There is not, perhaps, among the multitudes of 
all conditions that swarm upon the earth, a sinj^le 
man who does not believe that he has something 
extraordinary to relate of himself ; and who does 
not, at one time or other, summon the attention of 
his friends to the casualties of his adventures, and 
the vicissitudes of his fortune ; casualties and vicis* 
situdes tliat happen alike in lives uniform and diver* 
sified ; to the commander of armies, and the writer 
at a desk, to the sailor who resigns himself to the 
wind and water, and the farmer whose longest 
journey is to the market. 

Id the present state oC^ the world men may pass 
through Shakspeare'i seven stages of life,^and meet 
^ nothing singular and wonderfuL Bdt such h every 
man’s attention to himself, that whai ii common 
and unheeded when it is only se^i hedomeg re* 
markable and peculiar when we happ^ to fee) it 

It is well enough known to be acoording to die 
usual process of nature that men should sicken and 
3 
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recorer^ that some designs should succeed and others 
miscarry, that friends should be separated and meet 
again, that some should be made angry by endea- 
vours to please them, and some be pleased when no 
care has been used to gain their approbation ; that 
men and women should at first come together by 
chance, like eaoh other so well as to commence ac- 
quaintance, improve acquaintance into fondness, 
increase or extinguish fondness by mairiagc, and 
have children of different degrees of intellects and 
^virtue, some of whom die before their parents, and 
others survive them. 

Yet let any man telf his oun story, and nothing 
of all this has ever befallen him accoiding to the 
common order of things; something has always dis- 
criminated his care; some unusual concurrence of 
events has appeared which made him more happy 
or more miserable than other mortals ! for in plea- 
sures or calamities, however common, every one has 
comforts and afflictions of his own. 

It is certain that without some aitificial augmen- 
tations, many of the pleasures of life, and almost all 
tls embellishments, would fall to the ground. If no 
man was to express more delight than he felt, those 
who felt most would raise little envy. If traveller', 
were to describe the roost laboured pcrfurniances of 
art with the same coldness as they survey them, all 
expectations of happiness from change of place 
would cease. Tlie pictures of Raphael would hang 
without spectators, and the garaens of VersaiUis 
mbabited by hermits. All the pleasure 
tMlWreceivcideads in an opportunity of splenduh 
fmsehood, in Ae power of gaining notice by the 
display of beaopes which the eye was weary of be- 
holding, and a history of happy moments, of which, 
ill reality, the most happ^ was the last. 

The am&ition of superior sensibility and supoiior 
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eloquence disposes the lovers of arts to receive 
rapture at one time, and communicate it at another; 
and each labours first to impose upon himself, and 
then to propagate the imposture. 

Pain is less subject than pleasure to caprices 
of expression. The torments of disease, and the 
grief for irremediable misfortunes, sometimes are > 
such as no words can declare, and can only be 
signified by groans, or sobs, or inarticulate ejacula- 
tions. Man has from nature a mode of utterance 
peculiar to pain, hut he has none peculiar to plea- 
sure, because he never has pleasure but in such 
degrees as the ordinary use of language may equal 
or surpass. 

It is nevertheless certain, that man^ pains as well 
as pleasures are heightened by rhetorical affectation, 
and that the picture is. iot the most part, bigger than 
the life. 

When we describe our sensations of another's sor- 
lows either in fiiemlly or ceremonious condolence, 
the customs of tlie world scarcely admit of rigid 
\eracily. Pcrliaps the fondest Iriendship would 
enrage oftencr than comfort, were the tongue oa 
such occasions faithfully to represent the sentiments 
of the lieart; and 1 think the strictest moratista 
allow forms of address to be used without much re- 
gard to their literal acceptation, when either respect 
or tenderness requires them, because they are Uni- 
versally known to denote not the degree but the 
species of our sentiments. 

But the same induteence t^annot be allowed to 
him who aggravates dangers incurred or sorrow 
endured by himself, because hc darkens ibe 
pect of futurity, and iiiultt|dieii tite pains ot ovm 
condition by useless terror* t^oso who magnify 
their delights are less criminal deceivers, yet 
they raise hopes which are sure to be disappointed. 
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It would be undoubtedly best, if we could see and 
hear every thing as it is, that nothing might be toe 
anxiously dreaded, or too ardently pursued. 


N* 51. SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1759. 


It has been commonly remarked, that eminent men 
are least eminent at home, that bright characters 
lose much of their splendor at a nearer view, and 
many who fill the world with their fame, excite very 
little reverence amon^ those that surround them in 
their domestic privacies. 

To blame or to suspect is easy and natural. 
When the fact is evident, and the cause doubtful, 
aome accusation is alwi^s engendered between idle* 
tiesB and malignity. This disparity of general and 
familiar esteem is therefore imputed to hidden 
vices, and to practices indulged in secret, but care- 
fully covered from the public eye. 

Vice will indeed always produce contempt. The 
dignity of AlesandsT, though nations fell prostrate 
before him, was Gertainlyuold in little veneration 
of his midnight revels, who had 
in thsttHii^ess of wine, murder his friend, 
^ or set fire to palace at the instigation of 

a harlot ; and it is wsil remembered among us, that 
the avarice of JUarlborovgh kept him in subjection 
wife while he was oieaded by France as her 
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conqueror, aiul honoured by the emperor as bis 
deliverer. 

But though, where there is vice there must be 
want of reverence it is not reciprocally true, that 
' ivlien there is want of reverence there is always 
Mce. Thrtt awe which great actions or abilities 
impress will be iniwitably (hininished by acquaint** ^ 
ince, though nothing either mean or criminal should 
he found. 

Of men, as of e\f‘ry thing else, we must judge 
according to our knov\ ledge. When we see of a 
hero only his battles, or of a writer only his bookSf 
\ich:ive notl-iiig to allay our ideas of their great- 
ness. We consider the one only as the guardian of 
liis country, and llit other only as the instructor of 
mankind. We have lu uher ojxportunily nor motive 
to evamine the niiimter parts of their lives, or the 
less apparent pecuhaniir^ of their characters; we 
name them ^uth liabitual respect, and forget, what 
vve still continue to know, that they are men like 
other mortals. 

But such is the constitution of the world, that ^ 
much of life must be spent in the same manner by 
the wUc and the ignorant, the exalted and the low. 
Men, hotvevcT distinguished by exterual accidents 
or intrinsic qualitiei*, have all the same wants, the 
same pains, and, as far as the senses arc consulted, 
the s,mie pleasure. The ^etty cares and petty duties 
are the same in every station to every understanding, 
and every hour brings some occasion on which we 
all sink to the common level. We arc all naked till 
w 0 are dressed, and hungry till we are fed and the 
^ general’s triumph, and sage's disputation, Ihd, libq 
♦he humble labours of the hr plowman, in ftl 
dinner or in sleep. . ^ 

Those notions which arc to jbe collected by 
reason, in opposition to the senses, will 
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Stand forward in the tnind» but lie treasured in the 
remoter repositories of memory, to be found only 
when they are sought. Whatever any man may 
have written or done, his precepts or his valour 
will scarcely overbalance the unimportant uniformity 
which runs through his time. We do not easily 
consider him as great, whom our own eyes show us 
to be little; nor labour to keep present to our 
thoughts the latent excellencies of him who shares 
with us all our weaknesses and many of our follies ; 
who like us is delighted with slight amusements, 
busied with trifling employments, and disturbed by 
little vexations. 

Great powers cannot be exerted, but when great 
exigencies make them necessary. Great exigencies 
can happen but seldom, nod therefore those quali- 
have a claim to the veneration of man- 
kind, li6 bid, for the most part, like subterranean 
treasures, over which the foot passes as on com- 
mon ground, till necessity breaks open the golden 
cavern. 

In the ancient celebration of victory, a slave was 
placed on the triumphal car, by the side of the 
genera], who reminded him by a short sentence, 
that he was a man. Whatever danger there might 
be lest a leader, in bis passage to the capitol, should 
forget the frailties of his nature, there was surely no 
need of such an admonition ; the intoxication could 
not have continued long^ he would have been at 
home but a few hours before some of his depend- 
ants would have forgot bis greatness, and shown 
him^that notvitbstaimiQg his laurels, he -was yet a 
man., 

Hl^h^re are S0Uio who try to escape this domestic 
Rradation, by Mbouriog to appear^always wise or 
Rlways great; but be tnat strives against nature, 
ytiil for ever stride in sraim To be grave of mien 
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and slow of utterance ; to look with solicitude and 
sneak with hesitation, is attainable at will; but 
the show of wisdom is ridiculous when there is 
nothing to cause doubt, as that of valour where 
^ there is nothing to be feared. 

A man who has duly considered the condition of 
his being, will contentedly yield to the course of 
things; he will not pant for distinction where dis<* 
tinction would imply no merit; but though on 
great occasions he may wish to be greater than 
others, he will be satisfied in common occurrences 
not to be less. 
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Kispontare cupidinibuu 
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Tub practice of self-denial, or tlic forbearance of 
lawful pleasure, has been considered by almost 
every nation, from the remotest ages, as the highesi 
e-xaltation of human virtue, and all lm\c agreed to 
pay respect and \encrution to those who abstained 
from the delights of life, even when they did not 
censure those wiio enjo} them. 

The general voice of mankind, tn il and barbarous, 
confesses that the mind and body art ut*\aiianct, • 
and that neither can lie made happy l)> its proper 
gratifications but at the expense of the otlici , that 
a pampered body will daiken the mind, and an en- 
lightened mind will macerate the body- And none 
have failed to confer their esleein on tho^e who 
prefer intellect to sense, who control their lower b} 
their higher faculties, and forget the wants and de- 
sires of animal life for rational disquisitions or piou'- 
contemplations. 

The earth has scarcely a country so far advanced 

» rds political regularity us to divide the inha- 
clasitaa^ where some orders of men orr 
women are not diltuiguished by voluntary severities, 
'and where tte'^f^utatton of their sanctity is not 
increased in proportion to the rigour 6f their rules, 
the e&actnesa of their performance. 
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When an opinion to which there is no temptation 
oF interest spreads wide and continues long^ it may 
reasonably be presumed to have been issued by 
nature or dictated by reason. It has been often 
observed tliat the fictions of imposturov and illusions 
of fancy, soon give way to time and experience; 
niul that nothing keeps its ground but truth, which 
gains every day new influence by new confirma** 
tion. 

But truth, when it is reduced to practice, easily 
becomes subject to caprice and imagination ; and 
many particular acts will be wrong, though their 
general principle be right. It cannot be denied 
that a just conviction of the restraint necessary to 
be laid upon the appetites has produced extra- 
vagant and unnatural modes of niortihcation, and 
institutions, which, however favourably considered, 
will be found to violate nature without promoting 
pietv. 

But the doctrine of self-denial is not weakened 
in itself by the errors of those who misinterpret or 
^ misapply it; the encroachment of the appetites' 
upon the understanding is hourly perceived ; and 
the state of those, wliotn sensuality baa enslaved, is 
known to be in the highest degree despicable and 
wretclied. 

The dread of such shameful captivity may justly 
raise alarms, and wisdom will endeavour to keep 
danger at a distance. By timely caution and suspi* 
clous vigilance those desires may be repressed, to 
which indulgence would soon give absolute do- 
minion; those enemies may be overcome, which* 
K^hen they have been a while accustomed to victory, 
M in DO longer be resisted. 

Nothing is more fatal to happiiiees or virtue, diaa 
flat conNcnce which flatters usitith an opinion 

1 YOL. XXXIII. R 
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of t7Ui* own sticngth, and by assuring us of the 
power ot‘ retreat, precipitates us into ha/aid. Some 
may safely venture farther than others into the 
regions ol delight, lay themselves more open to 
the golden shafts of pleasure, and advance nearer 
to the residence of the Syrens ; but he tiiat is best 
armed with constancy and reason is yet vulnerable 
in one part or other, and to every man there is a 
point nxed, beyond which, if lie passes, he will 
not easily return. It is certainly most wise, as it 
is most safe, to stop before he touches the utmost 
limit, since every blep of advaiice will more and 
more entice him to go forward, till he shall at 
last enter into the recesses of voluptuousness, and 
sloth and despondency close the passage behind 
iiirn. 

To deny early and inflexibly, is the only art of 
checking the importunity of desire, and of preserv- 
ing quiet and innocence. Innocent gratiAcations 
must be sometioics withheld ; he that complies with 
all lawful desires will certainly lose hlh empire over 
, himself, and in time either submit bis reason to his 
wishes, and think ail his desires lawful, or dismiss 
his reason as trooldcsome and intrusive, and resolve 
to snatch what be may happen to wish, without in- 
<]uiring about right and wrung. 

No man, whose appetites are his masters, can 
perform the duties of his nature with strictness and 
regularity ; he that would be superior to external 
influences must first become superior to his own 
.passions. 

When the Boman general, sitting at supper with 
a plate of tomips before him, was solicited by 
large presents to betray his trust, he asked the 
messengers wither he that could sup on turnips 
was a man to aeU his own countiy. Upon 
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him who has reduced his senses to obedience, temp- 
tation has lost its power ; he is able to attend impar- 
tially to virtue, and execute her commands without 
hesitation. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the end of 
abstinence, which one of the Fathers observes to be 
not a virtue, but the ground-work of virtue. By 
forbearing to do what may innocently be done, we 
may add hourly new vigour or resolution, and secure 
the power of resistance when pleasure or interest 
shall lend their charms to guilt. 


N‘ 53. SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1769. 


TO THE IDLER. 


‘*IR ; 

1 HAVE a wife that keeps good company. You 
know that the word good varies its meaning accord- 
ing to the value set upon difierent qualities io dif- 
ferent places. To be a good man in a college, is to 
be learned ; in a camp, to be brave ; and in the city^ 
tijo be rich. By good company in the place which 1 
* have the misfortune to infiabit, we understand not 
.always those from whom any good jdHi be learned* 
whether wisdom or virtue; or by whom any good 
can be conferred, w hether profit or reputation. Good 
company is the conigpny of those whose 'birt|i is 
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high, and whose riches arc great ; or of those wlioni 
the rich and noble admit to fathiliarity. 

I am a gentleman of fortune by no means exu- 
berant, but more than equal tq the wants of my 
family, and for some years equal to our desires. 
My wife, who had never been accustomed to 
apfendor, joined her endeavours to mine in the su- 
perintendence of our oeconomy ; wc lived in decent 
plenty, and were not excluded from moderate plea- 
sures. 

But slight causes produce great cflbcts. All my 
happiness, has been destroyed by change of place ; 
virtue is too often merely local ; in some situations 
the air diseases the body, and in others poisons the 
mind. Being obliged to remove my habitation, I 
was led by my evil genius to a convenient house 
in a street where many of the nobility reside. W c 
had scarcely ranged our furniture, and aired our 
rooms, when my wife began to grow discontented, 
and to wonder what the neighbours would think 
when tliey saw so few chairs and chariots at her 
door. 

Her acquaintance, who came to sec her from the 

J uarter that we had left, mortified her without 
esign, by continual inquiries about the ladies 
whose houses they viewed from our windows. She 
was ashamed to confess that she hud no intercourse 
with them, and sheltered her distress under general 
answers, which always tended to raise suspicion that 
she knew more than she would tell ; but she was 
often reduced to difficulties, when the course of 
talk introduced questions about the furniture or 
ornaments of tlUnr houses, which, when she could 
get no intdUgence, she was forced to pass slightly 
over, as things which she saw so often that she 
never minded tnem. 

To all these vexations she was resolved to put an 
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end, and redoubled her visits to those few of her 
friends who visited those wdio kept good company ; 
and, if ever she met a lady of quality, forced her* 
self into notice by respect and assiduity. Her ad<* 
vances were gerterally rejected ; and she heard them, 
as they went down stairs, talk how some creatures 
put themselves forward. 

She was not discouraged, but crept forward from 
one to another ; and as perseverance will do great 
things, sapped her m ay unpercci^ed, till, unexpect* 
edly, she appeared at the card- tabic of lady Biddu 
Porpoise^ a lethargic virgin, of seventy-six, whom all 
the families in the next square visited very punctu- 
ally when she was not at home. 

This w'as the first step of that elevation to wdiich 
my wife has since ascended. For five months she 
had no name in her mouth but that of lady Biddy^ 
who, let the world say wliat it would, had a fiue un- 
derstanding, and such a command of her temper, 
that w'hether she won or lost, she slept over her 
card^. 

-At lady Biddy\ she met w’ith lady Taixdry^ whose 
favour she gained by estimating herear*rines, which 
were counterfeit, at twice the value of real mamonds. 
When she had once entered two houses of distihetion, 
she was easily admitted into more, and in ten weeks 
had all her time anticipated by parties and engage- 
ments. Every morning she is bespoke, in the sum* 
raer, for the gardens; in the winter, for a sale;\ 
every afternoon she has visiu to pay, and every night 
brings an inviolable appointmaoi, or an assettioly 
^ ioi which the best company in the town vrere to, 
appear. 

You will easily imwne that much of my do- 
mestic comfort is withdrawn. 1 nev^aee my wife 
but in the burry of prejmiatidnj or the ianguor of 
R 3 
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wearinesfi. To dress and to undress is almost her 
^ irholo business in private, and the servants take ad- 
vantage of her negligence to increase expense. But 
I can supply her omission by my onn diligence, and 
should not much regret this new course of life, if it 
did nothing more than transfer to me the care of our 
accounts. The changes which it has made ai c mot e 
vexatious. My wife has no longer the ubc of her 
understanding. She has no rule of action but the 
fashion. She has no opinion but that of the people 
of quality. She has no language but the dialect of 
her own set of company. She hates and admires m 
humble imitation; and echoes the words chafmtnfr 
and detestable without consulting licr own percep- 
tions. 

If for a few minutes we sit down together, she 
entertaii^s me with the repartees of lady Cackle, or 
the conversation of lord Whijler and Miss Quick, 
and wonders to find me receiving with indif- 
ference sayings which put all the company into . 
laughter. 

By her old friends she is no longer very willing 
to be seen, but she must not rid herself of them all 
at once; and is sometimes surprised by her best 
visitants in company which she would not show^ 
and cannot hide; but from the moment that a 
llcountess enters, she takes care neither to hear nor 
see them: they soon find themselves neglected, 
and retire; and she tells her ladyship that they are 
somehow related at a great distance, and that as 
they are good sort of people she cannot be rude to 
them. « 

As by this auMtioas union %ith those that are 
above her, the is always forced upon disadvanta- • 
geous comparisons of her €Oiiditioi!i with theirs, she 
ASS a constant souroaof misery wkhin ; and never 
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returns from glittering assembliei and magnidcent 
apartments but she growls out her discoatent, and 
wonders why she was doomed to so indigent aatato* 
Wlicn she attencl^ the duchess to a sale, she always 
secs something that she cannot buy ; and« that she 
may not seoni wholly insignihcant^ she wdll some* 
times venture to bid, and often make acquisitions^ 
which she did not want, at prices which she cannot 
afford. 

What adds to all this uneasiness is, that this cx« 
pense is without use, and this vanity without honour; 
she forsakes liouses where she might be courted, for 
those where she is only sufEered ; her equals are 
daily made her enemies, and her superiors will never 
be her friends. 

1 am, Sir, yours, 


54. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1759. 


TO THE IDLER. 


SIR ; 

You have lately entertaitied your adoiirers with tbdl^ 
case of an unfortunate husband, wd thereby given a 
demonstrative proof you are not averse even to hear 
appeals and terminate diSereoeas between man and' 
wife; I therefore take the liberty to present you 
with the case of an injured lady, which, as it chiefly 
relates to whatl diink the lawyers call a point oflaw, 

I shall do js M juridical a maimer as I am capable. 
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and submit it to the consideration of the learned 
gentlemen of that profession. 

Imprimis, In the style of my marriage articles, a 
marriage was had and iolemrnzed, about six months 
ago, between me and Mr. SaiJrc/tar/rrSj a gentleman 
possessed of a plentiful fortune of liis own, and one 
who, I was persuaded, would improve, and not 
spend, mine. 

Before our marriage, Mr. Savechar^rs had all along 
preferred the salutary exercise of walking on foot to 
the distempered ease, as he terms it, of lolling in a 
chariot; hut, notwithstanding Ins fine panegyrics 
on walking, the great advantages the infaiitiy were 
ill the sole possession of, and the many dreadiul 
dangers they escaped, he found 1 had very diflerent 
notions of an equipage, and was not easily to be 
converted, or gained over to his party. 

An equipage 1 was determined to have, whenever 
1 married. I too well knew the disposition of my 
intended consort to leave the providing one entiri ly 
to his honour, and datter myself Mr, Snitchar^rs 
has, in the articles made previous to our niurnage, 
agreed to ke(y> me a coach ; but lest I should be mis- 
taken, or the attorney should not have done me 
justice in methodising or legalising these half do/.en 
words, I will set about and transcribe that part of 
> the agreement, which will explain the matter to you 
much better than can be done by one who is so 
deeply interested in the event ; and show on what 
foundation I build my hopes of being soon under the 
transportings delightful denomination of a fashion- 
able lady, who enJoTS the exalted and much-envied 
felicity of bowling about in her own coach. 

And further the said Stdtmm Savecharges, for 

divers good causes and considerationa him here- 
^ uuto moving, bath agreed, and doth hereby 
"^'agree^ that the said Selmtm Saoediarges shall and 
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will, so soon as conveniently may be aflcr the so« 
** letnnization of the said intended marriage, at his 

* own proper cost and charges, find and provide a 

certain vehicle or Jbur^voheel carriage^ commofdy 

called or known by the name of a coach ; which said 

* vehicle or wheel carriage, so called or known by 
' the name of a coach, shall be used and enjoyed by 
< the said Sukey Modish, his intendej^ wife,’' [pray 
mind that, Mr. Idler^, “ at such times and in such 

manner as she the said Sukey Modish shall think 
“ lit and convenient.” 

JSuch, Mr. Idler, is the agreement my passionate 
admirer entered into ; and what the dear frugal 
husband calls a performance of it remains to be des- 
cribed. Soon after the ceremony of signing and 
sealing was over, our wedding ^clothes being sent 
home, and, in short, every thing in readiness except 
the coach, my own shadow was scarcely more con- 
stant than my passionate lover in his attendance on 
me : wearied by his pcipetual importunities (or what 
he culled a completion of liis bliss, 1 consented to 
make him happy ; in a few days I gave him my hand, 
and, attended by Hymen in his soSron robes, retired 
ton country-seat of^ my husband’s, where the honey- 
moon dew over our heads ere we had time to 
recollect ourselves, or think of our engagements in 
town. Well, to town we came, and you may be 
sure, Sir, 1 expected to step into my coach on my 
arrival here : but what was my surprise and disap- 
pointment, when, instead of this, he began to sound ' 
in my cars, ** That the ioterest of nioOcy was ]ow« 
^very low ; and what a terrible thing it was to be 
incumbered with a little regiment of servants in 
these hard times !” I could easily perceive what all 
this tended to, but would not seem to understand 
him ; which made it highly necessary for Mr. Save- 
charges to explain himself more intelligibly ; to harp 
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Upon and protest he dreaded the expense of keeping 
a coach. And truly, for his part, he could not 
conceive how the pleasure resulting from such a 
convenience could be any way adequate to the 
heavy expense attending it. 1 now thought it high 
time to speak with equal plainness, and told him, as 
the fortune I brought, fairly entitled me to ride in 
my own coach, ^^nd as I was sensible his circum- 
stances would very well aftbrd it, he must pardon me 
if I insisted on a performance of his agreement. 

I appeal to you, Mr. Idlers whether any thing 
could be more civil, more complaisant, than this ? 
And, would you believe it, the creature in return, a 
few days after, accosted me, in an offended tone, 
with, “ Madam, I can now tell you your coach is 
ready ; and since you are so passionately ibnd of 
one, I intend you the honour of keeping a pair of 
horsc6.«— You insisted upon having an article of 
pin-money, and horses are no part of my agree- 
‘‘ ment.** Base, designing wTctch !— I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Idler, tlie very recital of such mean, 
ungcntlcmandike behaviour (ires my blood, and lights 
up a flame within mo. But hence thou worst of 
monsters, ill-timed Kage, and let me not spoil my 
cause for want of temper. 

Now, though I ana convinced I might make a 
worse use of part of my pin-money, than by extend- 
ing my bounty towards the support of so useful 
a part of the brute creation; yet, like a true-born 
Englishwoman, 1 am so tenacious of my rights 
and privileges, and moreover so good a friend to the 
gentlemen of the laW, that 1 protest, Mr. Idler, ^ 
sooner than tamely give up the point, and be' 
quibbled out of my right, I will receive my pin- 
money, as it were with one hand, and pay it to them 
with the other; provided they will give me, or, 

^ which is the same tning, my trustees, encouragement 
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to comniencc a suit against this dear, frugal husband 

ol' Fiiiiie. 

And of tliis 1 can’t have the least shadow of doubt, 
iMa>inuch «is 1 have been told by very good authority, 
jL is some s\ay or other laid down as a rule, << ^That 
• u'hcncvcr the law doth give any thing to one, it 
giveth iin[)liet]Iy wluitevcr is necessary for the 
taking ami enj(»yifig the same/’ Now, 1 would 
gladly know' what enjoyment 1, or any lady in the 
li!J)mJong cun have of a coach without horses? The 
uriswer is ob\ ioii'? — None at all ! For ns Serj. Cailyne 
very wisely observes, “ Though a coach has wheels , 
“ to the end it may thereby and by virtue thereof 
“ be enabled to move ; yet in point of utility it may 
as well have none, if they are not put in motion 
by means of its vital parts, that is, the horses.” 
And therefore, Sir, 1 humbly hope you and the 
learned in the law will be of opinion, that two cer- 
tain animals, or quadruped creatures, commonly 
called or known by the name of horses, ought to be 
annexed to, and go along with the coach. 

SuKEY 8 av£Char&i:k« 


N" e55. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1769. 


MR. IDLER; 

^ HAVE taken the liberty of laying before you my 
complaint, and of desiring advice or cotisotation 


Coke «ti LtIteUoa. 
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with the greater confidence, because 1 be1i(^ve many 
other writers have suffered the same indignities with 
myself, and hope my quarrel will be regarded by you 
and your readers as the common cause of literature. 

Having been long a student, I thought myself 
(qualified in time to become an author. My inqui- 
ries have been much diversified and far extended, 
and not finding my genius directing me by irresistible 
impulse to any particular sulqect, 1 dc liberated three 
years which part of knowledge to illustrate by my 
labours. Choice is more often determined by acci- 
dent than by reason : 1 walked abroad one morning 
with a curious lady, and by her inquiries and obsei- 
vntiona was incitca to write the natural history of 
the county in which I reside. 

Natural history is no work for one that loves his 
chair or his bed. Speculation may be pursued on 
a soft couch, but Nature must be observed in the 
open air. I have collected materials with indefa- 
tigable pertinacity. I have gathered glow-worms 
in the evening, and snails in tlic morning; I ha\e 
seen the daisy close and open ; I have heard the owl 
shriek at midnight, and hunted insects in the heat 
of noon. 

Seven years I was employed in collecting animals 
and vegetables, and then found that my design w^ua 
yet imperfect, llie subterranean treasures of the 
place had been passed unobserved, and another year 
was to be spent in mines and coal-pits. What 1 had 
already done supplied a sufficient motive to do more. 
1 acquainted myself with the black inhabitants of 
metallic caverns, and, in defiance of damps and 
floods, wandered through the gloomy labyrinths^ 
and gathered fossils from every fissure. 

At last I began to write, ana as I finished any sec- 
tion of my book, read it to such of my friends as were 
most skilful in the matter which it treated. None of 
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them were satisfied ; one disliked the disposition of 
the parts* anotlier the colours of the style; one 
advised me to enlarge, another to abridge* 1 resolved 
to read no more, but to take my own way and write 
on, for by consultation I only perplexed my thoughts 
and retarded my work. 

The book was at last finished, and 1 did not 
doubt but niy labour would be repaid by profit, and 
my ambition satisfied with lionours. I considered 
that natural history is neither temporary nor locnli 
and that thougli 1 limited my inquiries to my own 
country, yet every part of the earth has productions 
common to all the rest. Civil history may be par- 
tially studied, the revolutions of one nation may he 
neglected by another; but after that in which all 
have an interest, all must be inquisitive. No man 
can have sunk so far into stupidity as not to con- 
sider the properties of the ground on which he walks, 
of the plants on which he feeds, or the animals that 
delight his car, or amuse hi^ eye; and therefore 1 
computed that universal curiosity would call for 
many editions of my hook, and tliat in five years 
1 should gain fifteen thousand pounds by the sale of 
thirty thousand copies, 

AVIicn 1 began to write, 1 insured the house ; and 
suffered tlic utmost solicitude when I entrusted my 
book to the carrier, though I had secured it against 
mischances by lodging two transcripts in differeht 
places. At my arrival, 1 expected that the patrons 
of learning would contend for the honour of a dedi- 
cation, and resolved to maintain the dignity of 
letters by a haughty contempt of pecuniary solici- 
tations. 

I took lodgingsnear the house of the Royal Society, 
and expected every morning a visit from the president. 
1 w'alked in the Park, asu^ wondered (hat 1 overheard 

VOL. XXXIII, S 
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no mention of tlie great naturalist. At last 1 visited a 
noble earl, and told him of my work : he answered, 
tliat he was under an engagement never to subscribe. 
I was angry to ha\ e that refused which J did not mean 
to ask, aiui concealed iny design of making him im- 
mortal. 1 went next day to another, and, in resent- 
ment of my late affront, offered to prefix his name 
to my new book. He said, coldly, that //e* fh'd noL 
understand thoscHhin^s ; another thought there ivere 
too many booh ; and another w ould talk ivit/i me tvhen 
the races xvere over. 

Being amazed to find a man of learning so in- 
decently slighted, 1 rcholved to indulge the philo- 
sophical pride of retirement and ijulopendence. I 
then sent to some of tlu? principal booksellers the 
plan of my book, and bespoke a large room in the 
next tavern, that I might more commodiohsly see 
(hem together, and enjoy the contest, while they 
were outbidding one another. 1 drank my coffee, 
and yet nobody was, come; at last I received a 
note from one, to tell me that he was going out of 
town ; and from another, that natural history 
was out of his way. At last there came a grave 
man, who desired to see tlie work, and, without 
opening it, told me, that a book of that size Uoauld 
72cver do. 

1 then condescended to step into shops, and men- 
tion my work to the masters. Some never dealt 
with authors; others had their hands full; some 
never had known such a dead time ; others had lost 
by all that they had published for the last twelve- 
month. One offered to print my work, if I could 
[irocure subscriptions for five hundred, and would 
allow me two hundred copies for my property. 1 
lost my p^ience, and gave him a kick ; for which 
he has indicted me. 
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1 can easily perceive that there is a combination 
ainon][' them to defeat my expectations ; and 1 find 
it so general, that 1 am sure it must have been long 
concerted. I suppose some of my friends, to whom 
J read the first part, gave notice of my design, and 
perhaps, sold the treacherous intelligence at a higher 
price than the fraudulencc of trade will now allow 
me for my hook. 

Inform me, Mr. Idler^ what 1 must do ; where 
must knowledge and industry find their recompence, 
thus neglected by the high, and cheated by the 
low ! 1 sometimes resolve to print iny book at my 
own expense, and, like the Sibyl, double the price; 
and sometimes am tempted, in emulation Rakigh, 
to throw it into the fire, and leave this sordid gene- 
ration to the curses of posterity. Tell me, dear 
Idler, what I shall do. 

I am, SiH, &c. 


N 56. SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1759 


Therr is such difference between the pursuita of 
men, that one part of the inhabitants of a great city 
lives to little other purpose than to wonder at the 
rest. Some have hopes and fears, wishes and aver- 
sioDS, wiiich never enter into the thoughts of others, 

* and inquiry is laboriously exerted to gain that which 
those who possess it arc ready to throw away. 

To those who are accustomed to value every thing 
by its use, and have no such superfluity of time or 
money as may prompt them to unnatural wants or 
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capricious emulations, nothing appears more impro- 
bable or extravagant than the love ol* curiosities, or 
that desire of accumulating trifles, which distin- 
guishes many by whom no other distinction could 
have ever been obtained. 

He that has lived without know^ing to what height 
desire may be raised by vanity, with what rapture 
baubles arc snatched out of the hands of rival col- 
lectors, how the eagerness of one raises eagerness in 
another, and one worthless purchase makes a second 
necessary, may, by passing a few hours at an auction, 
learn more than can be showm by many volume^ of 
maxims or essays. * 

The advertisement of a sale is a signal which 
at once puts a thousand hearts in motion, and 
brings contenders from every part to the scene of 
distribution. He that had resolved to buy no 
more, feels his constancy subdued; there is now 
sometlking in the catalogue w^hicti completes his 
cabinet, and which he was never before able to 
find. He w*hose sober reflections inform him, that 
of adding collection to collection there is no end, 
and that it is w’ise to leave early that which must 
be lefl imperfect at last, yet cannot withliold him- 
self from coining* to see wiiat it is that brings so 
many together, and when he comes is S004 over- 
powered by his habitual passion ; he is attracted by 
rarity, seduced by example, and inflamed by com- 
petition. 

While the stores of pride and happiness arc sur- 
veyed, one looks with longing eyes and gloomy 
countenance on that which he despairs to gain from 
a rich bidder ; another keeps his eye with care f 
from settling too long on that which he most ear- 
nestly desires; and another, with more art than 
virtue, depreciates that which he values most, in 
hope to have it at an easy rate. 
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The novice is often surpriBed to see what mi* 
nute and unimportant discriminations increase or 
diminish value. An irregular contortion of a tur- 
binated shpli, which comttinn eyes pass unregarded^ 
will ten times treble its price in the imagination of 
philosophers. Deuuty is far from operating upon col* 
lectors as upon low and vulgar minds, even where 
beauty might be thought the only quality that could 
deserve notice. Among the shells that please by tlieir 
variety of colours, if one can be found accidentally 
deformed by a cloudy spot, it is boasted as the pride 
of the collection. China is sometimes purchased for 
little less than its weight in gold, only because it is 
old, though neither less brittle, nor better painted 
than the modern ; and brown china is caught up with 
ecstasy, though no reason cun be imagined for which 
it should be preferred to common vessels of common 
clay. 

The fate of prints and coins is equally inexplicable. 
Some prints are treasured up as inestimably valuable, 
because the impression was made before the plate was 
finished. Of coins the price rises not from the purity 
of the metal, the excellence of the workmanship, the 
elegance of the legend, or the chronological use. A 
piece, of which neither the inscription can be read, 
nor the face distinguished, if there remain of it but 
enough to show that it is rare, will be sought by 
contending nations, and dignify the treasury in which 
it shall be shown. 

Whetlier this curiosity, so barren of immediate 
advantage, and so liable to depravation, does more 
harm or good, is not easily decided. Its harm is 
^apparent at the first view. It fills the mind with 
t riding ambition ; fixes the attention upon things 
which have seldom any tendency towards virtue or 
wisdom ; employs in idle inquiries the time that is 
given for better purposes; and often ends in mean 
s 3 
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and dhihonest practices, when desire increases by in- 
dulgence beyond the power of honest gratification. 

These are'theeffectsofcuriosity inexcess; but what 
passion in excess will not become vicious?^ All indif- 
ferent qualities and practices are bad if they are com- 
pared with those which are good, and good if they 
are opposed to those that are bad. The pride or the 
pleasure of making collections, if it be restrained by 
prudence and morality, produces a pleasing remission 
afler more laborious studies; furnishes an umusement 
not wholly unproiitable for that part of life, the greater 
part of many lives, which would otherwise be lost 
in idleness or vice; it produces a useful traffic be- 
tween the industry of indigence and the curiosity of 
wealth; it brings many things to notice that would be 
neglected, and, by fixing the thoughts upon intellec- 
tud pleasures, resists the natural oner oacli men ts of 
sensuality, and maintains the mind in her lawful 
auperiorky* 


N’ 67. SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1769. 


PRUDEMCE is of more frequent use than any other 
intellectual quality ; it is exerted on slight ocui- 
sions, and called into act by the cursory business of 
common life* 

Whatever is universally necessary, hasbecn grantc(^ 
to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, as it is always 
wanted, is without great difficulty obtained. It re- 
quires neither extensive view nor profoundsearch,but 
forces itself, by spontaneous impulse, upon a mind 
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neither great nor busy, neither engrossed by vast 
designs, nor distracted by multiplicity of attention. 

Prudence operates on life in same manner as 
rules on composition : it produces vigilance rather 
than elevation ; rather prevents loss than procures 
advantage; and often escapes miscarriages, but sel- 
dom reaches either poiver or honour. It quenches 
that ardour of enterprise by which every tiling is 
done that can claim praise or admiration ; and re- 
presses that generous temerity which often fails and 
often succeeds. Rules may obviate faults, but can 
never confer beauties ; and prudence keeps life safe, 
but docs not often make it happy. The world is not 
amazed with prodigies of excellence, but when wit 
tramples upon rules, and magnanimity breaks tlic 
chains of prudence. 

One of the most prudent of all that have fallen 
within niy observation, is my old companion Sophro?t, 
who has passed through the world in quiet, by per- 
petual adherence to a few plain maxims, and wonders 
how contention and distress can so often happen. 

Tlie first principle of Sophron h to run no hazards. 
Though he loves inohey, he is of opinion that fruga- 
lity is a more certain source of riches than industry. 
1 1 is to no purpose that any prospect of large profit is 
set before him ; he believes little about futurity, and 
docs not love to trust his money out of his sight, for 
nobody knows what may happen. He has a small 
estate, which he lets at the old rent, because U is bet^ 
icr io have a little than nothing ; but he rigorously de- 
mands payment on the stated day, for he that cannot 
pay one quarter ^ cannot pay ttvo. If he is told of any 
improvements in agriculture, he likes the old way, 
has observed that clianges very seldom answer expec- 
tation ; is of opinion that our forefathers knew now 
to till the ground as well as we; and concludes with 
an argument that nothing can orerpower, that the 
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expense of planting and fencing is immediate, *and 
the advantage distant, and that he u no tvise man 
fioko •will quit a rertaiuttf for an uncertainty. 

Another of Sophrona rules is to mind no InistneAS 
6ut his own. In the state lie is of no party; but hears 
and speaks of public affairs with the same coldness as 
of the administration of some ancient republic. If 
any flagrant act of fraud or oppression is mentioned, 
he hopes that all is not true that is told: if misconduct 
or corruption puts the nation in fiaiiie, he Iiopes 
that irony man means well. At eIection« he leaves his 
dependants to their own choice, and declines to vote 
himself, f»>r every caiuhdale is a good man, whom 
he is unwilling to oppose or oft’end. 

If disputes happen among his neighbours, he ob- 
serves an invariable and cold neutrality. His punc- 
tuality bus gained him the reputation of honesty, and 
his caution that of wisdom ; and few would refuse to 
refer their claims to his aw^ard. He might have 
prevented’ many expensive law-suits, and quenched 
many a feud in its first smoke; but always refuses 
the ofKcc of arbitration, because he must decide 
against one or the other. 

With the affairs of other families he is always un- 
acquainted. He sees estates bought and sold, 
squandered and increased, without praising the eco- 
nomist, or censuring the spendthrift. He never 
courts the rising lest they should fall : nor insults 
the fallen lest they should rise again. His caution 
has the appearance of virtue, and all who do not 
want his help praise his benevolence; but, if any 
man solicits his assistance, he has just sent away ail 
his money ; and, when the petitioner is gone, de- 
clares to bis family that he is sorry for his misfor- 
has always looked upon him with particular 
3ness, and therefore could not lend him moneyi 
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lest he should destroy their frieodship by the neces- 
sity of enforcing payment. 

Of domestic misfortunes he has never heard. 
AVhen he is told the hundredth time of a gentle- 
matfs dau^liter who has married the coachman> ho 
lifts up his hands with astonishment, for he always 
tliought her a very sober girl. When nuptial quar- 
rels, after having filled the country witn talk and 
lauglitcr, at last end in separation, he never can con<^ 
ceivc how it happened, for he looked upon them as 
a happy couple. 

If his advice is asked, he never gives any particular 
diiection, because events arc uncertain, and he will 
bring no blame upon himself; but he takes the con- 
suiter tenderly by the hand, tells him he makes his 
case his own, and advises him not to act rashl}^ but to 
weigh the reasons on both sides; observes, that a man 
may be as easily too hasty as too slow, and that as 
many fail by doing too much as too little; that a mse 
wan has two cars and! one tongue; and that Utile said 
is soon mended ; that he could tell him this and that, 
but that after all every man is the best judge of his 
ow'n affairs. 

With this some are satisfied, and gohomc with great 
reverence of ISophron^^ wisdom ; and none arc of- 
fended, because every one is lefl in full possession 
of his own opinion. 

SophroJi gives no characters. It is equally vain to 
tell him of vice and virtue; for he has remarked, that 
no man likes to be censured, and that very few are 
delighted w ith the praises of another. He has a few 
terms which he uses to all alike. With respect to for- 
tune, he believes every family to be in good circum- 
stances ; he never exalts any understanding by lavish 
praise, yet he meets with none but very sensible 
people. Every man is honest and hearty ; and every 
woman is a good creature. 
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Thus .S<W/y'o»crecpsftlong, neither loved nor hated, 
neither favoured nor opposed: he has never attempted 
to grow rich, for fear of growing poor ; and has 
raised no friends, for fear of making enemies. 



;;S, SATURDAY, MAY ^2fi, 1759. 


Pi rAsuKE is very seldom hiund where it is sought. 
Our brightest blazes of gladness art* commonly 
kindled by unexpected sparks. The flowers which 
bcatter thoir odours from time to tune in tiie paths 
of life, grow up without culture from seeds .scattered 
by chance. 

Nothing is more liopeless than a scheme of merri- 
ment. Wits and humourists are brouglit togeiln r 
from distant quarters by preconcerted invitatio.!-* , 
they come attended by their admiri‘rs, prepared lo 
laugh and to applaud ; they gaze a>\vhile on caeii 
other, ashamed to be silent, ami afraid to speak ; 
every nmn is discontented with himself, grows angry 
with those that give him pain, and resolves that he 
will contribute nothing to the merriment of such 
worthless company. VVinc iulldmes the general ma- 
lignity, and changes sulicnness to petulance till at 
last none can bear any longer tlie presence of the rest. 
They indignuiinn in safer places, 

where heard with attention ; their import- 

ance is r^ored, they recover their good humour, ' 
and gladden the night with wit and jocularity. 

Merriment is always tlie eHect of a sudden im- 
pression. The jest which is expected is already dc- 
istroycd. The most active imagination will be some- 
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times torpid uikIpf llie frigid influence of melanchuiy, 
and sonielinit'b occasions w ill be wanting to tempt the 
mind, however volatile, to sallies and excursions. 
Notliing Weis ever said with uncommon felicity, but 
f by the co-ojxM'jition ol‘ chance, and, therefore, wit 
as well as valour uiu^t he content to share its honours 
with fortune- 

' All ether ])lensures are equally uncertain ; the ■ 
general renicily of uneicsiness is change of place ; 
almost every oio' liris some journey of pleasure in 
his mind, viith wliidi he flatters his expectation, 
lie that novels iii theory bus no inconvenience; ho 
has shade and sunshine at his disposal, and wherever 
he alights finds tables of plenty and looks of gaiety. 
Thi'sc* ideas are indulged till the day of departure 
arrives, the cliaise is called, and the progress of hap- 
pificss begins. 

A lew miles t< ach him the fallacies of imagina- 
tion. The road is dusty, the air is sultry, the horses 
ore sluggish and tlie postillion brutal. lie longs 
t for the time of dinner, that he may cat and rest. 
'J'he inn is crowded, his orders arc neglected, and 
nothing remains but that he devour in haste what 
the cook has spoiled, and drive on in quest of better 
entertainment, lie finds at night a more conorao- 
dious house, but the best is always worse than he 
expected. 

He at last enters his native province, and. re^ 
solves to feast his mind with the conversation of his 
old friends, and the recollection of juvenile fro- 
lics. He stops at the house of his friend, whom be 
designs to overpower with pleasure by the unex- 
' pected interview'. He is not known till he tells his 
name, and revives the memory of himself by a gra* 
dual explanation. He is then coldly received and 
ceremoniously feasted. He hastes away to another, 
whom his aflairs hare cedkd to a distant placci mA 
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having seen tlic empty house, goes away disgusted, by 
a disappointment which could not be intend^ because 
it could not be foreseen. At tlie next house he finds 
every face clouded with misfortune, and is regarded 
with malevolence as an unreasonable intruder, who 
comes not to visit but to insult them. 

It is seldom that we find either men or places such 
as we expect tliem. He that has pictured a prospect 
upon his fancy, will receive little pleasure from his 
€7es ; he that has anticipated the conversation of a 
wit, will wonder to what prejudice he owes his repu- 
tation. Yet it is necessary to hope, though hope 
should always be deluded ; for hope itself is happi- 
ness, and its frustrations, however frequent, are yet 
less dreadful than its extinction. 


59. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1759. 
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In the common enjoj'mcnts of life, we cannot very 
liberally indulge the present hour, but by antici- 
pating part of the pleasure which might have relieved 
the tedjousness of another day; and any uncommon 
exertion of strength, or |)erseverance in labour, is suc- 
ceeded by a long interval of languor and weariness. 
Whatievor advantage we snatch beyond the certain 
portion allotted us by nature, is like money spent be- 
fore it is due, which at the time of regular payment^ 
will be missed and regretted. 

Fame, like all other things which are supposed to 
give or to increase happiness, is dispensed with the 
same equality of distribution. He that is loudly 
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praised will be clamorously censured ; he that rises 
hastily into fame will be in danger of sinking suddenly 
into oblivion. 

Of many writers who filled their age with wonder, 
and whose names we find celebrated in the books of 
their contemporaries, the works are now no longer to 
be seen, or arc seen only amidst the lumber of libra- 
ries which arc seldom visited, where they lie only to’ 
show the deceitl'ulness of hope, and the uncertainty 
of honour. 

Of the decline of reputation many causes may be 
assigned. It is commonly lost because it never was 
deserved ; and was conferred at first, not by the suf- 
fVage of criticism^ but by the fondness of friendship, 
or servility of flattery. The great and popular arc 
very freely applauded ; but all soon grow weary of 
echoing to each other a name which has no otlier 
claim to notice, but that many mouths are pronounc« 
ing it at once. 

But many have lost the final reward of their 
labours because they were too hasty to enjoy it. 
They have laid hold on recent occurrences, and 
eminent names, and delighted their readers with al- 
lusions and r^arks, in which all were interested, 
and to which all therefore were attentive. BoC 
the effect ceased with its cause; the time quickly 
came when new events drove the former from me- 
mory, when the vicissitudes of the world brought 
new hopes and fears, transferred the love and hatred 
of the public to other agents, and the writer, whose 
works were no longer assisted by gratitude or re- 
sentment, was left to the cold regard of idle curiosity. 

' He that writes upon general principles, or deli- 
vers universal truths, may hope to be oflen read, 
because his work will be equally useful at all times, 
and in every country; but he cannot expect it 
to be received with eagerness, or to spread with 

VOL. XXXllI. T 
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rapidity, because desire can have no particulai 
stimulation ; that which is to be loved long must ')e 
loved with reason rather than with passion. He 
that lays out his labours upon temporary subjects, 
easily finds readers, and quickly loses them ; ibr ^ 
what should make ihc book valued when its subject 
is no more ^ 

These observations will show the reason why the ^ 
poem of Hudi/jras is almost forgotten, however em- 
bellished w'ltli sentiments and diversified with allu- 
fiions, however bright with wit, and liowever solid 
wdth truth. The hyponisy v\hieh is detected, ami 
the folly which it ridiculed, have long vani>lieil from 
public notice. Those who had felt the nn.^cliief of 
discord, and the tyranny of usurpation, read it with 
rapture, for every line brought back to memory 
sometliing known, and gratified resentment by tlu; 
just censure of something hated. lUit the book 
which w’us once quoted by ptinces, and vvhicli sup- 
plied conversation to all the assemblies of tlu* gay 
and the witty, is now seldom mentioned, and t ven 
by those that aifect to mention it, is seldom rr ad. So 
vainly is wit lavished upon fugitive topics, so little 
can architecture secure duration when the ground 
is false. 
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N (>(). SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1759. 


k'nri irisM is a study by which men grow impor- 
rinu aiul fumiidahlc at a very small expense. The 
power of invention has been conferred by nature 
upoii lew, and the labour of learning those sciences 
w liicli may by mere labour be obtained is too great to 
be willingly enduicd ; but every man can exert such 
judgment as be has upon the works of otliers ; and 
h^ whom nature has made weak, and idlcneifs keeps 
ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the nljrae of 
a Critic. 

1 Impe it will give comfort to great numbers who 
are passing througli the world in obscurity, when I 
^ inform tlumi how easily distinction may be obtained* 
All the other powers of literature are coy indhaughty^ 
they must be long courted, and at last are not always 
gained ; but Criticism is a goddess easy of access and 
forward of advance; who will meet the slow, and en- 
courage the timorous; the want of meaning she sup- 
plies with words, and the want of spirit she rcconi- 
jjcnses with malignity. 

This profession has one recommendation peculiar 
to itscll', that it gives vent to malignity without 
real mischief. No genius was ever blas^ted by the 
breath of critics. I'he poison which, if confined^ 
Svould have burst the heart, fumes aw'ay in emp^ 
hisses, and malice is set at case with very littfe 
danger to merit. The critic U the only man whose 
triumph is without another’s paro^ and whose grest« 
docs not rise upon another's ruin* 
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Ta a itudy at once bo easy and bo reputable, so 
malicious and so harmless, it cannot be necessary to 
invite my readers by a long or laboured exhortation ; 
it is sufficient, since all would be Critics if they could, 
to show by one eminent example that all can be Cri- 
tics if they will. 

Dick Minima after the common course of puerile 
studies, in which he was no great proficient, was 
put an apprentice to a brewer, with whom he had 
lived two years, when his uncle died in the city, and 
left him a large fortune in the stocks. Dick had 
for Mx mofiths before used the company of the lower 
players, of whom he had learned to scorn a trade, 
and, being now at liberty to follow his genius, he 
resolved to be a man of wit and humour. That he 
might be properly initiated in his new cliaractcr, be 
frequented the coffee-houses near the theatrea, wlicfe 
he listened verv diligently, day after day, to those 
who talked of language and sentiments, and unities 
and catastrophes, till by slow degrees he began to 
think that he understood something of the stage, 
and ho{)€d in time to talk himself. 

But he did not trust so much to natural sagacity 
as wholly to neglect the help of books. When the 
theatres were shut, he retired to Richmond with a 
few select writers, whose opinions he impressed 
upon his memory by unwearied diligence; and, 
when he returned with other wits to the town, was 
able to tell, in very proper phrases, that the chief 
business of art is to follow nature ; that a perfect 
writer is not to be expected, because genius decays 
as judgment increaseft ; that the great art is the art 
of blotting; and that, according to the rule of^ 
Ibracef every piece should be kept nine years. 

^Of the great auAors he now began to display the 
characters^ laying down as a universal position, that 
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iili liaJ beauties and defects. Ills opinion was» that 
SfKihpearet committing himself wholly to the impulse 
oi’ nature, wanted that correctness which learning 
would have given him : and that Johnson^ trusting to 
Ir.irning, did imt suHicienlly cast his eye im nature, 
lie blamed the stanzn of Spenser^ and could not 
bear the kesanictens of Sidnn/, Denknm and Waller’ 
hii held the hrst reformers Knglhh numbers; and 
thought that if IVallcr cc»iil(i have obtained the 
strength of Denham^ or Denham the sweetness of 
n allcvt there had been nothing wanting to complete 
a poet, lie ofti'n expressed his commiseration of 
Driplcn^ poverty, and his indignation at the age 
which siifleied him to write for bread; he repeated 
with rapture the first lines of All Jhr i,ove^ but 
wondered at the corruption of taste which could 
bear any thing so unnatural ns rhyming tragedies. 
In Ot’vai/ bo found uncommon powers of moving the 
)).isHi(>ns, but was disgusted by his general negli* 
gonce, and blamed him for making a conspirator his 
iiero; and nevtr concluded his disquisition without 
remarking how h:ip[)ily the sound of the clock is 
made to alarm the audience. Southern would have 
been his favourite, but that he mixes comic with 
tragic scenes, intercepts the natural course of the 
passions, and tills the mind with a wiki confusion oT 
mirth and melancholy. The versification of Rowe 
he thought too melodious for the stage, and too little 
varied in difi'erent passions. He made it the great 
fault of that all hi-s persons weri* ' Us, and 

that lie always wrote with more art than nature, i-le 
considered ( at a raiheras a poem than a play» 
allowed Ad it i. son lo he the comiilete master of uBe- 
gory and grave hummjr, but paid no great 
rence to him as a critic. He thought tb^ ^^ief 
merit of Prior was in his easy tales, and lighter 
poems though he ailo wed that his Solomon had many 
T S 
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noble sentinncnts elegantly expressed, In Svoift lie 
discovered an inimitable vein of iroiiy^ and an easi- 
ness which all would hope and few would attain. 
Pope he was inclined to degrade from a poet to a 
versifier, and thought his numbers rather luscious 
than sweet. He often lamented the neglect of 
Pheedra and Hippolitus^ and wished to see the stage 
under better regulations. 

These assertions passed commonly uncontradicted ; 
and if now and then an opponent started up, he was 
quickly repressed by the suffrages of the company, 
and Minim went away from every dispute with ela - 
lion of heart and increase of confidence. 

He now grew conscious of his abilities, and began 
to talk of the present state of dramatic poetry; 
wondered what was become of the comic genius 
which supplied our ancestors '‘with wit and plea- 
santry, and why no writer could be found that dur^t 
now venture beyond a farce. He saw no reason for 
thinking that the vein of humour was exhausted, 
since we live in a country where liberty suffers every 
character to spread itself to its utmost bulk, and 
which, tliereforoi produces more originals than all 
the rest of the world together. Of tragedy he con- 
cluded business to be the soul, and yet often hinted 
tliat love predominates too mudi upon the modern 
^tage. 

He was now an acknowledged critic, and had his 
own seat in a coffee-house, and headed a party in 
the pit. Minim has more vanity than ill-nature, and 
seldom desires to do much mischief; he will, per- 
haps, murmur a little in the ear of him that sits next^ 
him, but endeavours to influence the audience to 
fatobr, bv clapping when an actor exclaims, Yc 
laments the misery of his country. 

By dOj^ees he|was admitted to rehearsals; aril 
many of his friends are of opinion, that our present 
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poets arc indebted to him for their happiest tlioughte; 
by his contrivance the beh hi as rung twice in Barha- 
rossttf and by his persuasion the author of Cleone 
concluded his play Hitlt a couplet ; for what can be 
more absurd, said Mtnim^ than that part of a plaj 
should be rhymed, and part written in blank verse ? 
and by what acquisition of faculties is the speaker, 
who never could find rhymes before, enabled to 
rhyme at the conclusion of an act ? 

He is the great investigator of hidden beauties, 
and is particularly delighted when he finds the 
sound an echo to the sense, lie has read all our 
poets with particular attention to this delicacy of 
versification, and wonders at the supineness with 
which their works have been hitherto perused, so 
that no man has found the sound of a drum in this 
tbsticb : 


“ WIk’ti pulpit, (Inim ctclrumtic, 

\\ heal tvtiii tihi ifi«trnd of a Klick 

and that the h oiiderful lines upon honour and a bub- 
ble, have hitherto pabbcd without notice; 

** Honour 18 like llir ids'My bobble, 

** Wiiick cokU plitloMipfins Buck tfooble: 

\\ hero, one pai I < nitk’tl, Ibc whole docn 
** Aud arc crack’d to bod out whj." 

in these verses, says A/znirw, we have two striking 
accommodations of the sound to the sense. It is im- 
possible to utter the two Khes emphatically without 
an act like that which they describe ; bubble ^and 
tioiiblc causing a momentary inflation of the cheeks 
hy the retention of the breath, which is^f^wards 
forcibly emitted, i\s in the practice of 
ble<i. But the gresitcst excellence is in the tWra line, 
which is ctad'd in the middle tO express a crack, 
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and then shivers into mnnosyllablcp. Yet hath thij- 
diamond lain neglected witli common stones, and 
among the innunuTahlo admirers of lludihras the 
observation of this superlative passage has been re- 
served for the sagacity of Minim, 
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Mr. Minim had now advanced liimself to the /enith 
of critical reputation ; when he was in the pit evcr\ 
eye in the boxes was fixed upon him ; when Jic 
entered his coflcediouse, he was surrounded by cir- 
cles of candidates, who passed their noviciate of li- 
terature under his tuition : his opinion was avkt’d by 
all who had no opinion of their own, and yet loved 
to debate and decide ; and no composition was su])- 
posed to pass in safety to posterity, till it had been 
loured by Minim^B approbation. 

Minim professofi great lulmirailon of the wisdom 
ftnd munificence by wliicli the academies of the con- 
tinent were raised ; and often wishes for some stand- 
ard of taste, for gome tribunal, to which merit may 
appeal from caprice, prejudice and malignity. He 
has formed a plan for an academy of criticism, 
where every ivork of imagination may be read before 
it ifl print ed , and which shall authoritatively direct ^ 
die tfietwi what pieces to receive or reject, to ex- 
clude or^ revive. 

Silc^i &o institution would, in Dick*s opinion, 
^reaJ'the feme of English literature over Europe^ 
And make Xomfen the metropolis of elegance and 
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politeness, the place to which t)ie learned and inge* 
nious ot‘ all eountrics w'ould repair for instiuction 
and improvement, and wliere notliing would anj 
longer be applauded or rnduicd that was not con- 
formed to the nicest rules, and linishcd with the 
^ highest elegance. 

Till some happv conjunction of the planets shall 
dispose our princes or ministers to mfljee themselves 
immortal bv <-0111 an academy, Minim contents him- 
bt-lf to picside tour nights in a week in a critical so- 
cjet\ selected by Jiimst If, wlierc he is heard without 
4ioriiradiCtion, and whence his judgment is dissemi- 
nated through the gicat vulgar and tiie small. 

W hen 1 k' is placed in the chair of criticism, he de- 
clares loudly for tlie noble simplicity of our ancestors^ 
in opposition to the petty rcfinemcnte, and ornamen- 
tal luxuriance. Sometimes he is sunk in despair, 
and peiceives false delicacy daily gaining ground, 
and sometimes brightens his countenance with a 
gleam of and predicts the revival of febe true 
Miblime. Ih' then luhninatos his loudest censures 
against tlio monkish barbarity of rhyme; wonders 
how beings that pretend to reason can be pleased 
with one line alvvajs ending like another ; tells how 
unjustly and unnaturally sense is sacrificed to sound ( 
how often best thoughts are mangled by the ne** 
cessity of confining or extending them to the di- 
mensions of a couplet; and rejoices that genius has, 
in oui da} s, shaken off the saacklcs which had en- 
cumbered It so long. Yet he allow^ that rhyme may 
sometimes be borne, if the lines be Often broken, and 
the pauses judiciously diversified. 

^ From blank verse he makes an easy transition to 
Miltout whom he produces as an example of the slow 
advance of lasting reputation. 3JiUon is Uvo orily 
writer in wh ose books can read forever without 

i\ earmess. What cause isit that exempts thUplcasuro 
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from natlcty he has long and diligently iiiquued, and 
believes ir to consist intlie perpetual variation of the 
numbf rs, by wliich the ear is gratified and the atten- 
tion aw akeiied. 1‘he lines that are commonly thought 
rugged and unmusical, lie conceives to have been ^ 
written to temper the melodious luxury of the rest, 
or to ixpress things by a proper cadence; for he 
scarcely findg a verse that has not this favourite 
beauty ; he declaies that he could shiver in a hot- 
house when he reads that 


** the erfoiind 

** Borofi frorei perloitiiH ibc of iirr 


find that, when Milton bewails Iiis blindness, the 
verse, 


“ So thick a drop serene has quenohM these orbs,'* 

has, he knows not how, something that strikes him 
with nn obscure sensation like that w hich he fancies 
would be fell from the sound of darkness. 

Minim is not so confident of Ins rules of judgment 
not very ougerly to catch new light from the name 
^ the niitbor. fie is commonly so prudent as to 
Spare tiiose w'hom he cannot resist, unless, as will 
sometimes happen, he finds the public combined 
against them. But a fresh pretender to fume lie is 
strongly inefmed to censure, till his own honour re- 
quirt h that he ^mmend him. Till he knows the 
success of a composition! he intrenches himself in 
ffciicr-d terms ; there are some new thoughts and 
beautiful passages, but there is likewi«>e much whicli ^ 
be would have advised the author to expunge. lie 
lias several favourite epithets, of which iic has never 
settled the meaning, but which are very commodi- 
Ously applied to books which he has not road, or 
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cannot understand. One is manly ^ another is dry^ 
nnotlitr ^Ujf, and another flmsi/ somttirne<» he dis- 
covers dtlicacv of and sonutinuf' mettb with 

si tattle ( rprf ^\U)us. 

f III lb novel ''O fjrtat, or <;o h ti)pv, as w hen a youth 
of pronijsin^^ parts is hrought to ieLti\( hm direc- 
tions for tin pi os( nuion of In^ studios, IK hen puts 
onavci^ Miionsait Ik aiKisis rik pupii to leud 
noiu hut till h( st uithors, and whin Ik (imU one 
(.on^inial to Iin own inmd, to stud) hi'» hoantios, but 
iUoid In^ liult*', ,iinl ulnn he sits down to wiito, to 
(oii^idir how hiN iuounu authoi \vould ilnnkatthe 
prcsint tinu on tin pii st nt oc( asion Ht exhorts 
him to c Itch I HIM niomints nhin he hndii Ins 
thoughts cvpindcdand his genius exulted, hut to take 
Ctrl lest nil igiualion hiri> him he ^ end the hounds 
of nilim. Ik Jiolds diln;enci therauthcr ol suc- 
c< ss \Lt enjoins h in with gieai earnestness not to 
ri ul more tli in h t n di^tst, and not to tonfuse his 
mind, b) [ii iUi^Muiu of contrar) tendencies. 
He ulls him, to it 1 \ m in h his gtinus, and that 
( u DO L ouid ni V I r hi i poet. The bo) ri tires illu- 
minate d, n ] dves to follow his genius, a id to think 
h(nv Milton world h no thought : aod Minim feasti 
upon his own h».mh <nce till anothei da^ brings 
iriolhti pupd 
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6^1 SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1759. 


TO THE IDl^EU. 


SIR; 

An opinion prevails almost universally in the worhl, 
that he who 1ms inonoy has every thing. Tliis is 
not a modern paradox, or the tenet of a small and 
obscure sect, but a persuasion which appears to have 
operated upon most minds in all ages, and which is 
aupported bj authorities so numerous and so cogent, 
that nothing but long experience could have given 
me conlidence to question its truth. 

But experience is the test by whicli all the philo- 
sophers of the present age agree, that speculation 
must be tried ; and I may therefore be allowed to 
doubt the power of money," since I have been a long 
time rich, and I have not yet found that riches can 
make me happy. 

My father was a farmer neither wcaltliy nor indi- 
gent, who gave me a better education than w as suit- 
able to my birth, because ray uncle in the city de- 
signed me for his heir, and desired that I might be 
bred a geiitlenlan. My uncle’s w ealth was the per- 
petual subject of conversation in the house ; and when 
any little misfortune bcfcl us, or any mortification 
dejected my father always exhorted rac to hoK.1. 
np my head, for my uncle would never marry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promise, having 
his mind completely bnsi<^ between his warehonse 
and the change, he felt no tediousness of life, nor 
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any want of domestic amusements. When my fa- 
ther died» he received me kindly ; but, after a few 
months, iinding no great pleasure* in the conversa^ 
tion of each other, we partef! ; and he remitted me a 
^mali annuity, on which 1 lived a quiet and studious 
life, without any wish to grow great by the death of 
my benefactor. 

' But though I never suffered any malignant impa- 
tience to take hold on my mind, 1 could not forbear 
sometimes to imagine to myself the pleasure of 
being rich; and, when I read of diversions and 
magnificence, resolved to try, when time should put 
the trial in my pow'er, what plea>ure they could 
aflbrd. 

My uncle, in tlie latter spring of his life, when 
his ruddy cheek and his firm nerves promised him a 
long and hcaltliy age, died of an apoplexy. His 
death gave me neither joy nor sorrow, fie did me 
good, and I regarded him with gratitude; but 1 
could not please him, and therefore could not love 
k him. 

He had the policy of little minds, wlio love to 
surprise ; and having ahvavs represented his for- 
tune as less than it vv:is, \m^y I suppose, often gra* 
titled liimself with thinking, bow 1 should be de^ 
lighted to find myself twice as rich as 1 expected. 
My wealth was such as exceeded all the schemes of 
expense which I had formed ; and I soon began to 
expand my thoughts, and look round for some pur- 
chase of felicity. 

The most striking effect of ricbes is the splendor 
of dress, wdiich every roan has observed to enforce 
-tespect, and facilitate reception ; and my first desire 
was to be fine. 1 sent for a taylor who was em- ; 
ployed by the nobility, and ordered such a suit of 
clothes as I had often, looked on with mvoluntfry 
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subuiisHion; and am ashamed to remember with what 
flutters of expectation I waiU^d for tlic hour w*hen 
1 should issue ibrth in all the splendor of embroid- 
ery. The clothes were brought, and for tlirec 
days I obsci'vcd many eyes turned towards iuc]|| 
as I passed; but 1 felt myself ok^tructod in the 
common intercourse of ci\ility, by an uneasy con- 
sciousness of iny ncAv appearance; as I lliouglit rny-’ 
self more observed, 1 w'a> more anxious about, iny 
mien and behaviour ; and the mien which is formed 
by care is commonly ridiculous. A short time ac- 
customed me to myself, and my dress was without 
pain, and witliout pleasure. 

Vor a little while I tried to be a rake, but I 
began too late; and having by i ature no turn for 
a frolic, was in great danger ol* ending in a 
drunkard. A fever, in which not one of my com- 
panions paid me a visit, gave me time for reflection 
1 found that there was no great pleasure in breaking 
windows and lying in the round-house: and re- 
solved to associate no longer w’illi those whom,>- 
though ] had treated and bailed titem, I could not 
make friends. 

1 then changed my measures, kept running horses, 
ftnd had the comfort of seeing niy^ name very often 
in the newt*. I had a chesnut horse, the grandson of 
Childers, irho won four plates, and ten by-inaiches ; 
and a bay fdly who carried oil' the five-years-old 
plate, and was expected to perform much greater 
exploits, when my groom broke her wind, because I 
Itappened to catch him selling oats for beer. Tliis 
happiness was soon at an end : there was no pleasure 
when I lost) and when 1 won 1 could not much exal^ 
myself by the virtues of tny horse. I grow ashamed 
of tlie company of jockey-lords, and resolved to • 
spend no more of my time in tlie stable. 

It was now known that 1 had money^ and would 
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fipend it, and I passed four months in the company 
of nrcliitecis, u hose wliolo business was, to persuade 
me to build a liouse. 1 told them that 1 had more 
room than I wanted, but could not get rid of their 
►importunities. A new plan was brought me every 
morning; till lU last tny constancy was overpowered, 
and 1 began to build. 'J’he happiness of building 
‘ histed but a little while, for though 1 love to spend, ^ 
hate to bi^ cheated ; and 1 soon found, that to build 
ss to 1)0 robbed. * 

How 1 proceed in the pursuit of happiness, you 
hear wlien I lind myself disposed to write. 

1 am, silt, 

Tim. R/inger. 


m SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1759 


'J'h f, natural progress of the works of men is from 
rudeness to convenience, from convenience to ele- 
gance, and from elegance to nicety. 

'file first labour is enforced by necessity. The sa* 
vage finds liimseU' incommoded by lieatand cold, by 
rain and wind ; lie .shelters himself in the hollow of a 
•rock, and learns to dig a cave where there was none 
before. 1 Te finds the sun and the wind excluded by 
*ilic thicket, and when the accidents of jl he chasO^ or 
the convenience of pasturage, leads hiin into more 
open places, he forms a thicket for himscifiby piaat* 
ing stakes at proper distances, and laying branchoa' 
from one to another. 
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The next gradation of akilland industry produces 
a hoq^e closed with doors, and divided by partitions; 
^nd apartments are multiplied and disposed according 
to ihe variou* degrees of power or invention ; im- 
provomtM.t succeeds improvement, as he that is freed^ 
from a greater evil grows impatient of a iesSy till 
ease in time is advanced to pleasure. 

The mind, set free from the importunities of natu-^ 
ral want, gains leisure to go in search of superfluous 
graliflcatiofls, and adds to the uses of habitation the 
delights of prospect. Then begins the reign of 
symmetry ; orders of architecture are invented, and 
one port of the edifice is conformed to another, 
without any other reason, than that the eye may not 
be offended. 

1'he passage is very short from elegance to luxury. 
lofiic and Corinthian columns are soon succeeded by 
gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and petty ornaments, 
which show rather the wealth than the taste of the 
possessor. 

Language proceeds, like every thing else, tlirougli^ 
improvement to degeneracy. The rovers who first 
take possession of a country, having not many ideas, 
and those not nicely modified or discriminated, were 
contented, if by general terms and abrupt sentences 
they could make their thoughts known to one ano- 
ther , as life begins to be more regulated, and pro- 
p(Tty to becotne lioiited, disputes must be decided, 
and claims adjusted ; the differences of things arc 
noted, and disiinctnesa and propriety of expression 
bccuame necessary. In time, happiness and plenty 
give rise to curiosity, and the sciences arc cultivated 
for ease and pleasure ; to die arts, which are now to \ 
be taught, emulation soon adds the art of teaching ; 
and the studious and ambitious contend not only 
who shall think best, but who sh^ tel) their thoughts 

the most pleasing manner. 
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Then begin the arts of rhetoric and poetry, the 
r egulation of figures, the selection of words, the mo- 
dulation of periods, the graces of transition, the coin- 
^ plication of clauses, and all the delicacies of style and 
sublilties of composition, useful while they advance 
perspicuitv, and laudable wdiile they increase plea^^- 
'sure, hut t asy to he refined by needless scrupulosity 
till they sliall more eiubarrubs the wiitcr than assist 
the reader or delight him. 

'I'he first stut<' is commonly antecedent to the 
[>ractice of writing; the ignorant essays of im- 
perfect diction pass away with the savage genera- 
tion lliat uttered them. No nation can trace their 
language beyond tin* second period, and even of 
Uiat It does not often happen that many monuments 
remain. 

'file fate of the Ena,/ish tongue is like that of 
Olliers. We know nothing of liie scanty jargon of 
our barbarous ancestors; but we havi^ spedmens of 
^oiir language when it begun to be adapted to civil 
and religious purposes, and find it such as might 
naturally ho expected, artless and simple, uncon- 
nected and concise. The writers seem to have de- 
sired little more than to be understood, and perhaps 
seldom aspired to the praise of pleasing. Thdr 
verses were considered chiefly as memorial, and 
therefore did not differ from prose but by the mea- 
sure or llie rhyme. 

In this state, varied a little according to the dljBRgM^- 
ent purposes or abilities of writers, our language 
be said to have coirtiiiued to the time of Gomr, 
wihoiii Cl cancer calls his master, and who, however 
^obscured by his scholar s popularity, seems justly to 
claim the honour which has been hitherto denied 
him, of show ing his countrymen that something more 
w as to be desired, and that EvgUsli yetse might be 
exalted into poetry. 

IT 5 
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From the lime of Gower and Chaucer, the English 
writers hnve fitudied elegance, and advanced their 
languaf!*', by tfuecessive improvements, to as much 
harmony as it can easily receive, and as much 
copiousness as human knowledge has hitherto 
required. These a<lvancc8 liave not been made at 
ail tinie> with the same diligence or the same suc-^ 
cess. Negligence has suspended ihe course of im- 
provement, or affectation turned it aside; time has 
elapsed with little change, or change has been made 
without amendment. But elegance has been long 
kept in view with attention as near to constancy as 
life permits, till every man now endeavours to excel 
others in accuracy, or outshine them in splendor of 
style, and the danger is, lest care should too soon 
pass to afibetation. 


Nf 6t SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1 779 


TO THE 1J)LEE. 


sir; 

As nature has made every man desirous of liappi 
mUt 1 flatter myself, tliat you and your readers 
da'^ot but feel some curiosity to know the sequel of 
story; for though, by trying the difterent schemas 
oi pleasure, I have yet found nothing in which 1 could^ 
finally acquiesce; yet the narrative of my attempts 
will not be wholly without use» since we always ap- 
proach nearer to truth 06 to ttetect more and more 
varieties of error. 
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When I had said my raccr«) and put the ordera 
of architecture out of my head, my next resolution 
was to be a gcnikitian. I frequented the polite 
coBee-hoiwes, grew acquainted with all the men of 
humour, and gainpd the right of bowing familiarly 
to half the nubility. In this new scene of life my 
great labour was, to learn to luugh, 1 had bc<m 
used to consider laughter as the effect of mern-‘, 
ment ; but I soon learned that it is one of tlte arts 
of adulation, and, from laughing only to show that 
I was pleased, 1 now began to laugh when 1 wishod 
to please. This was at nrst very difficult. 1 fM)inc- 
times heard the story with dull iadiffltence ; and, 
not exalting myself to merriment by due grada- 
tions, burst out suddenly into art awkward noise, 
which was not always favourably interpreted. Some- 
times I was behind the rest of the company, and 
lost the grace of laughing by delay, and sometimes 
when 1 began at the right time was deficiet^ in 
loudness or in length. But, by diligent imitation of 
t!ic beat models, 1 attained at fast such ffeKtbility of 
muscles, (hat I was always a welcome aiijli^pr of a 
story, and got the reputation of a gtijCNd^turad 
fellow, ^ ' 

This was something; but much more was to btr 
done, that 1 might be universally allowed |o be g fine 
gentleman. I appeared at court on all public days ; 
betted at gaming-tables, and played at ail the routti 
of eminence. I went every night tP the opera, took 
a fiddler of disputed merit mmt my protectiqp, be^ 
came the head of a musical faction, and had soma* 
times concerts at my own housa*, I thought to* 
have attmned the highest rank aliqpiuica, by taking 
a foreign singer into kaepingr But my favourite 
iiddlcr cemtrived to be arrested on tbe night of a con- 
cert, for a finer suit of chttbes than I bad ever pre- 
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numed to wear, and I lost all the fame of patronage 
bj refusing to bail him* 

My next ambition was, to sit for my picture. I 
eptMU a whole winter in going from painter to 
painter, to bespeak a whole length of one, and a 
half length of another; I talked of nothing but 
attitudes, draperies, and proper lights; took my 
friends to sec the pictures after every sitting; heard 
every day of a wondeiful performer in crayons and 
miniature, and sent my pictures to be copied ; was 
told by the judges that they were not like, and was 
recommended to other artists. At lengthy being 
not able to please my friends, I grew less pleased 
myself, and at last resolved to think no more 
about it. 

It was impossible to live in total idleness : aihl 
wandering about in search of something to do, 1 
%ras invited to a weekly meeting of virtuosos, and 
felr myself instantaneously seized with an unex- 
tinguishuble ardour for all natural curiosities. I 
run from auction to auction, became a critic in 
abells (uid fossils, bought a Ilvrttis skriti> of ines> 
ttmable value, and purchased a secret art of pre- 
serving insects, which made my collection the envy 
of the other philosophers. 1 found this pleasure 
mingled with much vexation. All the faults of 
my life were for ttine months circulated tlirough the 
town with the most active malignity, because I 
happened to catch a moth of peculiar variegation; 
aiui because I once outbid all the lovers of shells, 
and cdl;ricd off a nautilus, it w as hinted that the 
validity of my uncle's will ought to be disputed. 
1 will not deny that I was v»ny proud both of 
the ninth and of the shell, and gnuified myself 
with the envy of my companions, perhaps more 
than became a benevolent being. But in time I 
weary of being hated for that which produced 
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no advantage, gave my shells to children tliat wanted 
play-things, and suppressed the art of drying butter* 
Hies, because I would not tempt idleness and cruelty 
to kill them. 

I now began to feel life tedious, and wished to 
store myself with friends, with whom 1 might 
grow old in the interchange of benevolence. 1 
had observed that popularity was most easily gained , 
by an open table, and therefore hired a French 
cook, furnisiicd my sideboard with great magni« 
hceoce, hlled ray cellar with wines of pompous 
appellations, bought every thing that was dear 
before it was good, and invited all those who 
were most famous for judging of a dinner. In 
tlirce weeks my cook gave me w^arning, and, upon 
inquiry, told me that Lord who dined 

with me the day before, had sent him an offer of 
double wages. IMy pride prevailed; { raised his 
wages, ami invite J his lordship to anotlier feast* 

1 love plain meat, and wiis therefore soon weary 
of spnadnig a tabl<* of which X could not par- 
take. I found that my gueSts wlien they went 
away, criticised llicir entertainment, ana cen- 
sured my profusion ; my cook thought himsdf 
necessary, and took upon him the direction of 
the house ; and I could not rid myself of flat- 
terers, or break from slavery, but by shutting up 
my house, and declaring my resolution to live ia 
lodgings. 

After all this, tell me, dear Idkr^ what I must db 
next ; I have health, I have money, and L hope tba^ 
have understanding ; yet, with all these, 1 have never 
^been able to pass a single day which 1 did not wish 
at an etid before sun-set. Tell me, dear what 
I shall do. 1 am, 

Your^bmpUa servantf 

TtMv RANGeit, 
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I'liF. sequel of Clarendon*shhtory^ ol last liappily 
|)ublisheti, is an accession to Eu^tis/t literature 
equally agreeable to the admirers ofeIegaucc‘ and the 
lovers of truth ; many doubtful facts may now be as- 
certained, and many questions, after long debate, may 
be determined by Jeeisive authority. He that records 
transactions in which himself was engaged, has not 
only an opportunity of knowing inmnnerablc parti- 
ciiJariis wtech escape spectators, but has his natural 
powers exalted by that ardour which always rises at 
the remembrance of our own importance, and by 
which every man is enabled to relate Jiis own actions 
better than another's. 

The difficulties through wdiich this work has strug- 
gled into light, and the delays with which our hopes 
have been long mocked, naturally lead the mind to 
the consideration of the common fate of posthumous 
compositions. 

He who sees litmseLf surrounded by admirers, and 
whose vanity is hourly feasted with all the luxuries 
of studied praise, is easily persuaded that his influence 
will be extended beyond his life; that they w^o 
cringe in his presence will reverence his menr ory, 
and that those who are proud to be numbered amrr.^ 
his friends, will endeavour to vindicate his choice by. 
v.eal for his reputation. ^ 

With hopes like these, to the executors of Stci/l 
was couimiitcd the history of the last years of Queen 
X'«wr,and to those otPope^ the works which remained 
unprinied io his closet. The x^erformances of Pope 
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were bunU by those whom he had perhaps selected 
liom all mankind as most likely to publish them ; 
and the history had likewise perished, had not a 
strafjgliiig transcript fallen into busy hands. 

'flic papers left in the closet of Picresc supplied 
his heirs with a whole wnnicr’s fuel ; and many of the 
JaboLirs of the learned bishop Lloyd were consumed 
in the kitchen of his descendantK. 

Some works, indeed, have escaped ♦iotal destruc- 
tion, bill yet have had reason to lament the fate of 
orphans exposed to tlie frauds of unfaithful guar- 
dians. I low Ilnlc would have borne the mutilations 
which his Ideas of ike Croten have suflered from 
tlie editor, they who know his character wull easily 
conceive. 

Tlte original copy of Ilurn€t\ history, U^ough 
promised to some public* library, has been never 
given ; and who then can prove the fidelity of the 
publication, when the authenticity of Clnrmdoifs 
hnstoiy, though printed with the sanction of one of 
the ilrst universities of the world, had not an unex- 
pected manuscript been happily discovered, would, 
with the helj) of factious credulity, have been brought 
into question by the two lowest of all human 
beings, a scribbler for a party, and a commissioner 
of excise. 

Variety is often no less mischievous than negligence 
or dishonesty. He that possesses a valuable manu- 
script, hopes to raise its esteem by concealment, and 
delights in the distinction which he imagines himself, 
to obtain by keeping the key of a treasure which he 
neither uses nor imparts. From him it falls to sotne 
V;ther owner, less vain but more negligent, who con- 

* It would be proper to repoiiir, is gome public placr, tbe 
manoftcript of CUrendoo, which has not •■oopwl ill Mifpicioii of 
unfaithrul publiualtoii. 
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sidere it os useless lumber, and rtcls himself of the 
incumbrance. 

Yet there are some works which the authors must 
consign unpublished to pohterity, however uncertain 
be the event, however hopeless be the trust. He that 
.writes the history of his own times, if he adheres 
steadily to truth, will w'rite that which his own times 
will not easily endure. He must be content to re* 
posite his book till all private passions slmll cease,, 
and love and hatred give way to curiosity. 

But many leave the labours of half their life to 
their eicecutors and to chance, because they will not 
send them abroad unfinished, and are unable to 
finish them, having prescribed to tluMnselves such a 
degree of* exactness as human diligence can scarcely 
attain. Lhyyd^ says Burnet^ did not lay out hi’i tearji-- 
ing ioith the same diligence as he laid U in. He was 
always hesitating and in<|Utring, raising objections 
and removing them, and wailing for clearer light 
and fuller discovery. Baker ^ after mtuty years passed 
in biography, left li» manuscripts to be buried in a 
library, because that was imperfect which could* 
never be perfected. 

Of these learned men, let those who aspire to the 
same praise imitate the diligence, and avoid the 
scrupulosity. Let it be always remembered that life 
is short, that kapwledge is endless, and that many 
doubts deserve not to be cleared. Let those whom 
nature and study Ittive qualified to teach mankind, 
tell us what luure learned while they are yet 
able to tell it. and trust their repulatiott oulv to 
themselveti^ 
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N“G6, SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1759. 


' No complaint is more frequently rcpeatr<l among 
the learned, than that of the Maste made by time 
among the labours of antiquity. Of those who once 
filled the civilized w'orld with tlieir renown, nothing 
is now left but their names, which are loft only to 
raise desires that never can he satisfied, and sorrow 
which never can be comforted. 

Had all the wiitings of tlic ancients been faithfully 
delivered dciwn from age to age, had the Alexandrian 
library been spared, and the Vulatine repositories re- 
mained unimpaired, how much might we have koowu 
of wliich we are now doomed to be ignorant ! how 
many laborious inquiries, and dark conjectures ; howr 
^^any collations of bioken hints and mutilated pas* 
sages might have been spared 1 We should have 
known the successions of princes, the revolutions of 
empire, the actions of the great, and opinions of the 
wise, the laws and constitutions of every state, and 
the arts by which public grandeur ana happiness 
are acquired and preserved ; we should have traced 
the progress of life, seen colpnips fipoin distant regions 
take possession of European deserts, and troops of 
savages settled into communities by the deitire of 
keeping what they had acquired ; we should have 
traced the gradations of civility, and travelled up* 
ivard to the original of things by the light of history, 
till in remoter times it had glimmered in fable, and 
at last sunk into darkness* 

If the works of imagination had been less dimi* 
nished, it is likely that ail future times might have 

VOL, XJLXIll, X 
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been supplied witli inexhaustible amiiscinent by tlie 
fictions of antiquity. The tragedies of Snphodei: and 
Euripides would have shown all the stronger passions 
in all their diversities ; and the comedies of .linmn- 
dvr would have furnished all the maxims of domestic ^ 
life. Nothing would have liocn necessary to moral ’ 
wisdom but to have studied these great nuvsters, 
whose knowledge woidd have guided doubt, and^ 
whose authority would have silenced cavils. 

vSuch are the thoughts that rise in every student, 
when his curiosity is eludctl^ and liis scarclies are 
frustrated ; yet it may perliaps he doubted, whether 
our complaints arc not sometimes inconsiderate, and 
whether wo do not imagine more evd tlian we fet I. 
Of the ancients, enough remains to excite our emu- 
lation and direct our endeavours. Many of the 
works which time has left us, we know to have been 
those that were most esteemed, and w'hicli anliijuity 
itself considered as models ; so that, Iiaving the ori- 
ginals, we may without much regret Jose the imita- 
tions. The obscurity which the want of contem- 
porary writers often produces, only darkens single 
passages, and those conimonl}^ of slight importance 
The general tendency of ever}^ piece may be known ; 
and though that diligence deserves praise which 
leaves nothing unexamined, yet its miscarriages are 
not much to be lamented ; for the most useful triitbs 
are always universal, and unconnected with acci- 
dents and customs. 

Such is the general conspiracy of human nature 
against contemporary merit, that, if wc had inherited 
from antiquity enough to afford employment for the 
laborious, and amusement for the idle, I know nmt 
what room would have been left for modern genius 
or modern industry; almost every subject would 
have been pre^occupied, and every style would have 
been fixed by a precedent from which few would 
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have ventured to depart. Every writer would lave 
liad a rival, whose superiority was already acknow^ 
lodged, and to whose roine his work would, even be- 
Ibrc it was seen, be marked out for a sacrifice. 

We sec how little the united experitnee of man- 
kind liaih been able to add to the heroic characters 
^displayed by Ilomcr, and how few incidents the fer- 
tile imagination of modern linlt/ has yet produced, 
wliich may not be found in the Hiad atid OdysHCi/. 
It is likely, tliat if all the works of the Athenian phi- 
l()S()[>hers had been extant, Malhuinche and Loc 4 r 
would have been condemned to be silent readers of 
the ancient metaphysicians ; and it is apparent, that, 
if the old writers had all remained, the Idle*' could 
not iiave written u disquidition on the loss. 


N^()7. SATIUIDAY, JULY 28, 1759. 


TO THE IDLER, 

!5IR ; 

'In the observations which you have made on the 
v arious opinions acid pursuits of mankind, you must 
t*(U‘n, in literary conversations, have met with men 
w 1^0 consider dissi[»ation as the great enemy of the 
iiiteiiect ; and maintain, that, in proportion aa the 
htqdent keeps himself within the bounds of a settled 
plan, be will more certainly advance in science. 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true ; yet when 
He contemplate the inquisitive nature of the human 
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mind^ and its perpetual inapatiencc of aU restraint, it 
may be doubted whether the faculties may not be 
contracted by conhning the attention; and whether 
it may not sometimes be proper to risk the cer- 
tainty of little for the chance of much. Acquisi-^ 
tions of knowledge, like blazes of genius, are often 
fortuitous. Those who had proposed to themselves 
a methodical course of reading, light by accident on 
1 new book, which seizes their thoughts and kindles 
their curiosity, aud opens an unexpected prospect, 
to which the way which they had prescribed to 
themselves iroiild never have conducted them. 

To enforce and illustrate my meaning, 1 hjive sent 
you a journal of three days employment, found 
among the papers of a late intimate acquaintance ; 
who, as will plainly appear, was a man of vast de- 
signs, and of vast performances, though he some- 
times designed one thing, and performed another. 

1 allow that the Spectators inimitable productions 
of thii kind may well discourage all suhsecjueut jour- 
iialists; but as the subject of this is difterent from ^ 
that of any w^hich the Spectator \ms given us, 1 leave 
it to you to publish or suppress it. 

AIrm. The following three days 1 propose to give 
up to reading ; and intend, after all the delays 
which have obtruded themselves upon me, to finisti 
my Essatf on the Extent of the Mental Poxcers ; to 
revise my Treatise on Logic ; to begin the Epic whicli^ 
1 have long projected ; to proceed in my perusal oi 
the Scriptures with Grotius's Comment ; and at my 
leisure to regale myself with the works of classics, 
ancient and modern, and to finish my Ode to Astf-or 
nomu. 

Monday,'] Designed to rise at six, but, by my ser- 
vant’s laziness^ my fire was not lifted before eight, 
when I dropped into a slumber that lasted till nine, 
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i\t vvliicli time 1 arose, and after breakfast at ten sat 
down to study, proposing to begin upon my Esmt/ : 
but, finding orcasion to consult a passage in Vlaiu^ 
was absorbed in tlic peru^^al of the Hepublic till 
twelvi‘, I had neglected to forbid company, and 
DOW enters 7om dnrrivASf ulio after half an liour’s 
chat, insisted uj)on my going with him to enjoy 
an al)surd characUT, that he had appointed, by an 
advei lisemc’nt, to meet him at a j>articular coffee- 
house. After wc had for some time entertained 
ourselves with him, vve sullied out, designing each 
to re[>air to his home; but, as it fell out, coming up 
ill the street to a man whose steel by his side declared 
him a butcher, we overheard liim opening an ad- 
dress to a genteelish sort of young Lady, whom he 
walked with ; “ .Miss, though your father is master 
of a coal-lip liter, and you will be a great fortune, 
“ tis true ; }et 1 wish I may be cut into quarters, 
if it is not only love, and not lucre of gain, that 
“ is my motive Ibr offeiing terms of marriage/* As 
this lover proceeded in his speech, he misled us the 
length of three streets, in admiration at the unli- 
mited power of llic tetidcr passion, that could soften 
even the heart of a butcher. We then adjourned to 
a tavern, and from thence to one of the public gar- 
dens, where 1 was regaled with a most amusing va- 
riety of men possessing great talents, so discoloured 
by alfectaiion, that they only made them eminently 
ridiculous ; shallow things, who, bv continual dis- 
sipation, had anniliilated the few ideas nature had 
given them, and yet were celebratjed for wonderful 
'pretty gentlemen; young ladies extolled for their 
wit, becau.se tlu^y were handsome ; illiterate empty 
women, as well as men, in high life, admired for 
their knowledge, from their being resolutely posi- 
tive; and women of real understanding so far from 
pleasing the polite million, that they frightened 
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them away, atid were left solitary. When we quit- 
ted this entertaining scene, Tom pressed me irre- 
sistibly to sup with him. I reached home at twelve, 
and then reflected, that though indeed 1 had, by 
remarking various characters, improved my insight 
into human nature, yet still 1 neglected the studies 
proposed, and accordingly look up my Treatise on 
Logic^ to give it the intended revisal, but found my 
spirits to A much agitated, and could not forbear a 
few satirical lines, under the title of I'he Evenitws 
Walk. 

2'uesdaj/.^ At breakfast, seeing my ()<Ic to Astro- 
tiomy lying on my desk, I was struck witli a train of 
ideas, that I thought might contribute to its im- 
provement. I immcdintely rang my bell to forbid 
all visitants, ivhen my servant opened the door, 
with, ** Sir, Mr. Gape.'* My cup dropped 

out of one hand, and my poem out of the other. 1 
could scarcely ask him to sit ; he told me he was 
going to walk, but, as there was a likelihood of rain, 
he would sit with me ; he said, he intended at first 
to have called at Mr. Vacant^m, but as he had not 
seen me a great while, he did not mind coming out 
of his way to wait on me ; I made liim a bow, but 
thanks for tire favour stuck in my throat. I asked 
him if he had been to the coiiee-house ; he replied, 
two hours. 

Under the oppression of this dull interruption, I 
sat looking wishfully at the clock ; for which, to in- 
crease my satisfaction, 1 had chosen the inscription. 
Art is long, and life is short ; exchanging questions 
and an^wers at long intervals, and not witheut some 
hints that the weather-glass promised fair weather. 
At half an hour after three he told me he would 
trespass on me for a dinner, and desired me to send 
to his bouse for a bundle of papers, about inclosing 
^ common upon his estate^ wnich he would read to 
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me in thtt evening. 1 declared myself busy^ and 
Mr. Gape went away. 

Having dined^ to compose iny chagrin, I took my 
Virgil^ and several other classics, but could not calm 
my mind, or proceed in my scheme. At about 
live I laid my hand on a^^ible that lay on my table, 
at first witl) coldness and insensibility; but was 
imperceptibly engaged in a close attention to its* 
sublime morality, and felt my heart expanded by 
warm philanthropy, and exalted to dignity of senti- 
ment. 1 then censured my too great solicitude, and 
my disgust conceived at my acquaintance, who had 
been so far from designing to offend, that he only 
meant to show kindness and respect. In this strain 
of mind I wrote An Eamy on Benevolence^ and An 
Elegy OH Sul/lunary Disappoinhnents* When 1 had 
finished these at eleven, I supped, and recollected 
liow litik 1 had adhered to my plan, and almost 
questioned the possibility of pursuing any settled 
and uniform design ; however, I was not so far per- 
suaded of tlie truth of these suggestions, but that I 
resolved to try once more at my scheme. As 1 ob- 
served the moon shining through my window, from 
a calm and bright sky, spangled with ianumorable 
stars, 1 indulged a pleasing meditation on the splen- 
did scene, and finished my Ode to Astrunomy, 

Wednesday,^ Rose at Beven> and employed three 
hours in perusal of the Scripturee with Groikiin 
Comment ; and aAer breakfast fell into meditation 
concerning ray projected Epic ; and being in some 
doubt as to the particular lives of some heroes, whom 
I proposed to celebrate, I consulted Bayle and 
Morerif and was engaged two hours in examining 
various lives and characters, but then resolved to go 
to my employment. When 1 was seated at my 
desk, and began to feel die glowing succession of 
poetical ideas, my servant brought me a letter from 
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a lawyer requiring iny instant attendance at Gi‘ay\% 
Inn f()r lialfan hour. I w'crit full of vexation, and 
was involved in business till eight at night; ,and 
then, being too much fatigued to study, supped, and 
went to bed. 

Herk my friend’s journal concludes, which per- 
haps is pretty much a pictim^ of the manner in winch 
many prosecute their studies. I therefore resolvi d 
to send it you, imagining, that, if you think it wor- 
thy of appearing in your paper, some of your reinh'rs 
may receive entertainment by lecognizing a re- 
semblance between my frieiid's eonducl and their 
own. It must be left to the L/ler aceuratt ly to as- 
certain the proper metliods of advancing in lifera- 
tuve; but this one position, dcdueible from what has 
been said above, may, 1 think, be reasonably Jis- 
sorted, that he who finds himself strongly attracted 
to any particular study, though it may happen to he 
out of bis proposed scheme, if it is not trifling or 
vicious, had better continue his applieation to it, 
since it is likely that he will with much more eose 
and expedition, attain that w hich a warm inclination 
stimulates him to pursue, than that at which a pre- 
scribed law compels him to toil, 

1 am; SIR; &c. 
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68. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 176a 


Among the studies which have exercised the inge- 
nious and the learned for more than three centuries, 
none has been more diligently or more successfully 
cultivated than the art of translation ; by which the 
impediments which bar the way to science are, in 
some measure, removed, and the multiplicity of lan- 
guages becomes less incommodious. 

Of every other kind of writing the ancients have 
left us models which all succeeding ages have la- 
boured to imitate; but translation may justly be 
elaiiiied by tlie moderns as their own. In the first 
ages oi' the world instruction was commonly oral, 
nttd h^u-ning traditional, and what was not written 
could not be translated. When alphabetical writing 
made the conveyance of opinions and tlic transmis- 
sion of events more easy and certain, literature did 
not flourish in more than one country at once, or 
distant nations had little commerce with each other ; 
and those few whom curiosity sent abroad in quest 
of improvement, delivered their acauisitions in their 
own manner, desirous perhaps to be considered as 
the inventors of that which they bad learned fronts 
others. 

The Greeh for a time travelled into Egi(ptf but 
tliey translated no books from the Egyptian lan- 
guage ; and when the Macedoniant had overthrown 
tlic empire of Persia f the countries that became 
subject to Grecian dominion studied only the 
Grecian literature. The boqks of the conquered 
nations, if they liad any among them, sunk into obli- ^ 
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vion ; Greece considered herself ns the mistress, if 
not as the parent of arts ; her language contained all 
that was su)>]>osed to be known, and, except the sa- 
cred writing.'' ol‘ the Old Testament, I know not that 
the library ol Alexandria adopted any thing from a 
foreign tongue. 

The Unmans confessed themselves the seludars of 
thtj Grccksy and do not appear to liav# expected, 
what has since happened, that !!»c ignoranec of suc- 
ceeding ages would prefer them lo their teachers. 
l’>cry man, who in Rome aspired to the j^raisc of li- 
terature, thought it neces.sary to learn Greeks and 
had no need of versions* when they could study the 
originals. Translation, however, was not wholly 
neglected. Dramatic poems could be iiiidersLootl 
by the people in no language but tlieir ()v\n, and 
the Romans were sometimes enterlained with the 
tragedies of Euripides and tlie itometlics o\' Menander. 
Other works were sometimes attempted ; in an old 
scholiast there is mention of a Lalin Iliad ; and we 
have not wholly lost Tullt/\ version cf the poem 
of Aratus : but it does not appear that any man 
grew eminent by interpreting another, and perhaps 
it was more frequent to translate for cxerci.se or 
amuse inent, than for fame. 

The Ara6s were |he first nation who felt the 
ardour of translation; when they had subdued the 
casternAi^vinces of the Greek empire, they found 
/.their wiser than themselves, and made haste 

to relieve t|||r wants by imparted knowledge. They 
discovered tiSt many might grow wise by the labour 
of a few, and that improvements might he made with 
«ipced, when they had the knowledge of former ages 
in thoir own language. They therefore made haste 
to lay hold on medicine and philosophy, and turned 
their chief authors into Aradic. Whether they at- 
tempted the poets is not known ; their literary zeal 
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was vehement, but it was short, anti probably ex- 
pired before they Inid time to add the arts of ele- 
gance to those of necest*iiy. 

The study of ancient literature was interrupted in 
r.urope by the eiu])lion of the norlhern nations, who 
subverted the Koman empire, and erected new king- 
doms with new I.ingiinges. It is not strange, that 
such eonfu‘-ion should suspend literary attention ; 
those who lost, and those who gained doraiiiion, had 
imniodiate clifticullies to encounter, and immediate 
miseries to redress, and liad little leisure, amidst the 
violence of war, the trepidation of flight, the dis- 
ircssts of forced migration, or the tumults of unset- 
tled conquest, to inquire after speculative truth, to 
enjoy the amusement of imaginary adventures, to 
know the history of former ages, or study the events 
of any otluu* lives. Uul no sooner hud this chaos of 
dominion sunk into order, than learning began again 
to flourish in the calm of peace. W hen lif«' and 
possessions were secure, convenience and enjoyment 
were soon sought, learning was found the highest 
gratification of the mind, and translation became 
one of the mcarjs by uhicb it was imparted. 

At last, by a concurrence of many causes, the 
European world was rouzed from its lethargy ; those 
arts which had been long obscurely studied in the 
gloom of monasteries became the general favouritea 
of mankind ; every nation vied with its neighbour 
for the prize of learning; the epidemical emulation^ 
spread from south to north, and cariosity and tvana^ 
lation found their way to Briiain^ 
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N»69. SATURDAY, AUGUST ll, 1759. 


He that reviews the progress of English literature, 
will find that transiatioti was vcrj«arly cultivated 
among us, bat that some principles cither wholly 
erroneous or too far extended, hindered our success 
from being always equal to our diirgcnce. 

Chaucer^ who is generally considered as the father 
of our poetry, lias left a version of Boetius on the 
Comforts of Philosophy^ the book which seems to 
have been the favourite of the middle ages, which 
had been translated into Saxmhy King Alfred^ and 
illustrated with a copious comment ascribcHr to Ar/ui* 
nas. It may be supposed that Chaucer would apply 
more than conouuon attention to an author of so 
much celebrity, yet he has attempted nothing liigher 
than a version strictly literal, and has degraded the 
poetical parts to prose, that the constraint of versifi- 
cation might not obstruct his zeal for fidclit\\ 
Caxton taught us typography about the year 
1 4>74. Tlie first book print^ in English was a trans- 
latioo. Caxton wras both the translator and printer of 
the Destruction of Treys, a book which, in that in- 
fancy of leariung, was oonstdered as the best ac- 
count of the fthuious ages, and wbicl), though now 
driven out cf notice by au^ors of no greater use or 
value, still continttcd to be read in Caxton^ e English 
to the beginning of the present century. ^ 
Caxton proceeded as he began, and, except the 
poems of Goxvcr and CkauciTf printed nothing but 
traiislutions from theTreiii;/i, in which the original is 
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so scrupulously followed^ tliat ther afford ua little 
knowledge of our own language; though the words 
are English^ the phrase is foreign. 

As learning advanced, new works were adopted 
i iiiio our language, but I think with little improve^ 
^ inent of the art of translation, though foreign na* 
tions and other languages offered us models of a 
• l>etter method; till in the age of Elizabeth we began 
to find that greater liberty was necessary to elegance, 
and that elegance eras necessary to general rccep* 
tion ; some essays were then rntrae upon the Malian 
poe ts, which deserve the praise and gratitude of 
posterity. 

Hut the old practice was not suddenly forsaken; 
Holland filled the nation with litoral translation; and 
what is yet more strange, tho same exactness was 
obstinately practised in the versions ai the poets. 
I'his absurd labour of construing into rhyme was 
countenanced by Jonson in his version of Horace ; 
and whether it he that more men have learning than 
^genius, or that the endeavours of that time were more 
directed towards knowledge than delight, the ac<» 
curacy of Jonson found more imitators Uian the ele^ 
gance of Fairfax ; and Afay, SandySf and Holiday^ 
confined themselves to the toiJi;of ren^riog Hoe for 
line, not indeed with equal felicity, for and 
Sandys were poets, and Holidajf otkly a scholar and 
a critic. 

Fekham appears to consider it as the esiablisbed 
law of poetical translation, that the liiieo ahouM he 
neither more nor fewer than diose of the original ; 
and so long had this prejudice prevafted, that l>efi- 
Aar' praises FamhavS^ version of G^umm as the ex- 
^ ample of a nexo and noble may, as the fort attempt to 
break the boundaries of ciistoi% and assert the natu* 
ral freedom of the Muse. 

In the genera] emulation of wil and genius wliich 
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the festivity of the Tiestoration produced, the poots 
ahook oft* tlicir constraint, and considered translation 
as no longer confined to servile closeness. But re-' 
formation is seldom the work of pare virtue, or un- 
assisted reason. Translation was improved more by 
accident than conviction. The writers of tlie fore- 
goiiig age had at least learning equal to their genius; 
and being often more able to explain the scniiinents 
or illustrate the allusions of the ancients, than to ex- 
hibit their graces and transfus* their spirit, were 
perhaps willing sometimes to conceal their want of 
poetry by profusion of literature, and thcrchu-e trans- 
lated literally, that their fidelity might shelter their 
insipidity or harshness. The wits of Cfiarlrs^s time* 
had selilom more than slight and superficial views ; 
and their care was, to hide their want of learning be- 
hind the colours of a gay imagination ; they there- 
fore translated always with freedom, sometimes with 
licentiousness, and perhaps expected tliat their 
readers should accept sprightlincss for knowledge, 
and consider i^orance and mistake as tlic impa-^ 
ticncc and ne^igence of a mind too rapid to stop 
at difficulties, and too elevated to descend to mi- 
luitencss. 

Thus was translation made more easy to the writer, 
and more delightful to the reader ; and there is no 
wonder if ease and pleasure have found their advo- 
cates. Tlie paraphrastic liberties have been almost 
universally admitted ; and Shcrlfoum^ whose learn- 
ing was enunent, and who had no need of any ex- 
cuse to paj||8 slightly over obscurities, is the* only 
writer who in later times has attempted to justify or 
revive the ancient severity. i 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be observed. 
Vrydoi saw very early that closeness best preserved 
an author's sense, and that freedom best exhibited 
his spirit; lie therefore will deserve the highest 
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praise, who can give a representation at once faith- 
ful and pleasing, who can convey the same thoughts 
with thes;uno graces, and who, when he translatcsi 
cliangcs nothing but the language. 


N^70. SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1759. 


rt:\v faults of style, whether real or imaginary, excite 
the malignity of a more numerous class ut readers 
than the use of hard words. 

If an author be supposed to involve his thoughts in 
voluntary obscurity, and to obstruct, by unnecessary 
difficulties, a mind eager in pursuit of truth ; if 
he writes not to make others learned, but to boast 
the learning which he possesses himself, and wishes 
to be admired rather than understood, he counter- 
acts the first end of writing, and justly suffers the 
utmost severity of cemsure, or the more afflictive se- 
verity of neglect. " 

But words arc only hard to those who do not un- 
derstand them ; and the critic ought always to in- 
quire, whether he is incoiumoded the fault of 
the writer, or by his own. 

Every author does not write for every reader ; 
many questions arc such as the illiterate part of 
mankind can have neither Interest nor pleasure in 
discussing, and which therefore it would be a use- 
less endeavour to level with common minds, by 
tiresome circumlocutions or laborious explanations ; 
and mapy subjects of general use may be treated in 
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ii different manner, as Uie book is intended for the 
teamed or the ignorant. Diffusion and explication 
are necessary to the instruction of Uiose who, being 
neither able nor accustomed to think for theniselves, 
con learn only what is expressly taught ; but they 
who can form parallels, discover consequences, and 
multiply conclusions, are best pleased wnth involu- 
tion of argument and compression of thought ; they 
desire only to receive the scedfs of knowledge which 
they may branch out by their own power, to have 
the way to truth pointed out which they can then 
follow without a guide. 

The Guardian directs one of his pupils io ih%nk 
twi/A the •wise, btU itpeak with ike uj//gar. This is a 
mecept specious enough, but not alw^ays practicable, 
uifference of thoughts will produce difference of 
language. He that thinks with more extent than 
another will want words of larger meaning ; he that 
thinks with more subtilty will seek for terms of 
more nice discrimination ; and where is the wonder, 
since words are but the images of things, that be 
who never knew the origin^ should not know the 
copies i 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any where 
rather than in ourselves. He liiat reads and grows 
no wiser, seldom suspects bis own deficiency ; but 
complains of hard words and obscure sentences, and 
asks why books are written which cannot be under- 
stood? 

Among tlie bard words which are no longer to 
be used, it has been lone the custom to number 
terms of art. Every man (says Sw^ ) U more Me 
io expiam the tub/a(^ of an art than its prq/essors ; a 
fanner wUl teil yon^ intwoWords that he has 6rohe?t ftis 
ieg ; a surgeosh ftfter a long discourse, shall leave 
youasignorant as you were b^e. This could only 
have been said by sueb nn exact observer of life, in 
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gratification of malignity, or in ostentation of acute- 
ness. Every hour produces instances of the neces- 
sity of terms of art. Mankind could never con- 
»pirc in uniform affectation ; it is not but by ne- 
cessity that every science and every trade has its 
peculiar language. They that content themselves 
ith general ideas may rest in general terras ; but 
tI)ose, wliose studies or employments force them 
up'Mi closer inspection, must have names for parti- 
cular parts, and words by which they may express 
vnnous itioclcs of coinhination, such ns none but 
ll.cmsclvcs have occasion to consider. 

Artists are indeed sometimes’ready to suppose that 
none can be strangers to words to which lliemsolves 
are familiar, talk to an incidental inquirer ns they 
talk to one another, and make their knowledge ridi- 
culous by injudicious obtrusion. An art cannot be 
, taught but by its proper terms, but it is nut always 
necessfiry to teach the art. 

1'hat the vulgar express tbeir thoughts clearly is 
far from true ; and what perspicuity can be found 
among them proceeds not from the easiness of their 
language, but the shallowness of their thoughts. 
He that sees a building as a common spectator, con- 
tents himself with relating that it is great or little, 
mean or splendid, lofty or low; all these words are 
intelligible and common, buttliey convey no distinct 
or limited ideas ; if he attempts, without the terms 
of architecture, to delineate fte parts, or enumerate 
the ornaments, his narration at once becomes unin- 
telligible. The terms, iudeed, generally displease, 
< because they are understood by few ; but they are 
little understood only because few that look upon an 
edifice, examine tU parts, or analyse its columns into 
iheir rnemhers. 

The state of every other art is the same ; as it is 
cursorily surveyed or accurately examined, difterent 
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forms of expression become proper* In moraliiy it 
is one thing to discuss the niceties of the casuist, and 
another to direct the practice of common life. In 
agriculture, he that instructs the farmer to plough 
and sow, may convey his notions without the words 
which he would find necessary in cx{>laining to phi- 
losophers the process of vegetation ; and if he, who 
has nothing to do but to be honest by the shortest 
way, will perplex" his mind with subtile speculations ; 
or if he, whose task is to reap and thresh, will not be 
contented without examining the evolution of the 
seed, and circulation of the sap, the writers whom 
either shall consult are very little to be blamed, 
though it should sometimes happen that they are 
read in vain. 


N 71. SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1759. ^ 


Dick Shifter was born in Ckeapside^ and having 
passed reputably through all the classes of St. Fatd's 
school, bos been for some years a student in the 
Temple. He is of opinion, that intense application 
dulls the faculties, and thinks it necessary to temper 
the severity of the taw by books that engage the mind, 
but do not fatigue it. He has therefore made a co- 
pious collection of plays, poems, and romances, to 
which ho has recourse when he fancies himself tired^ 
with statutes and reports ; and be seldotn inquires 
vei^ nicely whether he is wetij or idle. 

Dick has reemvOd from his m?ourite authors very 
strong impressioiis of acomitry^Ub ; and though ins 
furthest excursioos ha?e been to Grmmch on one 
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Bide, and CMsea on Che other, he has talked for seve* 
ral years, with great pomp of language and eleiratioti 
of sentimenu, abouta state too high for contempt and 
too low for envy, about homely quiet, and blameless 
simplicity, pastoral delights, one] rural innocence. 

Ilis friends who had estates in the country, often in* 
vited him to pass the summer among them, but some* 
thing or other had always hindered him; and he consi* 
dered, that to reside in the house of another man 
to incur a kind of dependence inconsistent with thM j 
laxity of life which he had imaged as the chief good* 

Thissummer he resolved tobe happy, and procured 
a lodging to be taken for him at a solitary house, situ* 
ated about thirty miles from London, on the banks of 
a small river, with corn fields before it, and a hill on 
each side covered with wood. He concealed the place 
of his retirement, that none might violate his obscurity^ 
and promised himself many a happy day when he 
should hide himself among tne trees, and contemplate 
the tumults bthI vexations of the town* 

He stepped into the post-chaise with his heartbeat* 
ing and his eyes sparkling, was conveyed through 
many varieties of deiightful prospects, saw hills and 
meadows, corn fields and pasture, succi^each other, 
and for four hours charged none o£ bis poets, with fic* 
lion or exaggeration. He was now within six miles 
of happiness, when, having never felt so much agita* 
lion before, he began to wish bis journey at an enef^ 
and the last hoar was passed in changiDg his postm'ef 
and quarrelling with his driver. 

An hour may be tedioiia but cannot be long. He 
at length alighted at his new dwetliag, and was n»- 
ceived as he expected; he looked round upon the hills 
and rivulets, but his jotnfs were stiff and his muscles 
sore, and bis first request was to tOe bis bed-chamber. 

He rested well, and aserSmd the aoiiAdiiessof his 
sleep toymstaiaessofthecMM^ He expected 
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from that time nothing but nights of quiet and days 
of rapture, and, iis soon as he had risen, wrote an 
account of his new state to one of his friends in the 
'femple. 

Dear euank ; 

t never pitied thee before. / am now as I could 
xmh every man oj wisdom and virtue to hr, in the 
regions of calm content and placid Vicditalion ; with 
all the beauties ofrtnture soliciting mp notice, and nil 
the diversities of pleasure com ting mtj acceptance ; the 
birds arc chirping in the hedges^ and the liorvrr\ 
blooming in the mead ; the breeze is xekisiliug in the 
woodf and the sun duHcing on the water. / can now 
say^ with truths that a man^ capable nf enjoying the 
purity oJ happiness is never more busy than in his 
hours of leisure^ nor ever less solitary than in a place of 
solitude. 

J am, dear i- rakK; SiC. 

When he had sent away his letter, he walked into 
the wood, with some inconvenience, from the furze 
that pricked Ins legs, and the briars that scratched 
his hice. He at last sat down under a tree, and 
licard with great delight a shower, by which he was 
not wet, rattling among tfie branches : this, said 1ie> 
is the true image of obscurity ; we hear of trouble? 
and commotions, but never feel them. 

His amusement did not overpower the calls of 
nature, and he therefore went back to order his 
dinner. He knew that the country produces what- 
ever is eaten or drunk, and, imagining that he was 
now at the source of luxury, resolved to indulge 
htmaelf with dainties which nc supposed might be 
jwociiretl at a price next to nothing, if any price at 
all was expected ; and intended to amaze tne rui- 
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tics with his generosity, by paying more than they 
would ask. Of twenty dishes which he named, he 
was amaaed to dnd that scarcely one was to be had; 
and heard, with astonishment and indignation, that 
aU the fruits of the earth were sold at a higher price 
than in tlie streets of London, 

^ llis meal was short and sullen; and he retired again 
to his tree, to inquirchow dearness couldbeconsistent 
with abundance, or how fraud should he pnicfiscd by 
simplicity. He was not satisfied with his own specu- 
lations, and, returning home early in the evening, 
went a while from w indow to window, and found that 
iie wanted soinetliing to do. 

He inquired for a newspaper, and was told that 
farmers never minded news, but that they could 
send for it from the ale-house. A messenger was 
dispatched, who ran away at full speed, but loitered 
an hour behind the liedges, and at last coming back 
with his feet purposely bernired, instead of expressing 
the gratitude which Mr. Sfdfter expected for the 
^bounty of a shilling, said, that the night was wet, 
and (be way dirty, and he hoped that his worship 
would not think it much to give him half a crown. 

Dick now went to bed with some abatement of 
his expectations; but sleep, I know not how, re- 
vives our hopes, and rekindles our desires. He 
rose early in toe morning, surveyed the landscape, 
and was pleased. He walked out, and passed from 
held to field, without observ^ any beaten path, 
and wondered tliat he had tkdi seen the shepherd- 
esses dancing, nor heard the swains piping to their 
flocks. 

' At last be saw some reapers and harvest-women 
at dinner. Here, said he, are the true Arcadiam^ 
and advanced courteously towards tiheni, as afraid of 
.confusing them by the djgnitjr of bis presence. 
They acknowledged liis superiority by no other 
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token than that of asking him for somctbii g to 
drink. He imagined that he had now purchased 
the privilege of discourse, and began to descend to 
familiar questions, endeavouring to accommodate 
his discourse to the grossness of rustic under- i 
standings. The clowns soon found that ho did not 
know v^cat from rye, and began to despise him;, 
one of the boys, by pretending to show liim a bird's 
nest, docoyedhimintoa ditch; andoncof tlie wenches 
sold liim a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great pleasure ; hut 
he hoped to find other rustles less coarse of man- 
ners, and less mischievous of disposition. Next 
morning he was accosted by an attorney, who told 
him, that, unless he made farmer DoLsan sansfaction 
for trampling his grass, he had orders to indict him. 
Shifter was offended but not terrified ; and, telling 
the attorney that he w^as himself a lawyer, talked so 
volubly of pettifoggers and barrators, that he drove 
liini away. ^ 

Finding his walks thus interrupted, he was in- 
clined to ride, and being pleased with the ap- 
pearnnee of a horse Jiat was grazing in a ncigh- 
nouring meadow, immired the owner, who war- 
ranted liim sound, and would not sell him, but that 
he was too fine for a plain man. Dick paid down 
the price, and, riding out to enjoy the evening, fell 
with his new horse into a ditch ; they got out with 
difficulty, and, as he was going to mount again, a 
countryiuDU looked at the horse, and perceived him 
to be blind. Dick went to the seller, and demanded 
back his money; but was told that a man wln^ 
rented Itis ground must do the best for himself, that 
his landlord had his rent though the year barren, 
and that, whether horses had eyes or no, he should 
sell them to the highest bidder. 

Skifier now began to be tired with rustic sirnpli- 
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city, and on the fifth day took possession again of his 
chaiuhers, and bade farewell to the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation. 


72. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1759. 


Mfn" complain of nothing more frequently than 
of deficient memory ; and, indeed, every one hnds 
tliat many of the ideas which he desired to retain 
have slipped irretrievably away; that the acquisitions 
of the mind are sometimes equally fugitive with riic 
gifts of fortune ; «ind that a short intermission of at- 
tention more certainly lessens knowledge than im- 
pairs an estate. 

To assist thisweaknessof our nature, man^methods 
Jiave been proposed, all of which may be lustjy sus- 
pected of being ineffectual; for no art of memory, 
however its efl'ects have been boasted or admired, has 
been ever adopted into general use, nor have those 
who possessed it appeared to excel others in readiness 
of recollection or multiplicity of attainments. 

There is another art of which all have felt the 
want, though Themistodes only confessed it. We 
sufter equal pain from the pertinacious adjicsion of 
unwelcome images, as from the evanescence of those 
wliich arc pleasing and useful ; and it maybe doubted 
^whether wc should be more ^neiited by the art of 
memory or tlie art of forgetfulness. 

Forgetfulness is necessary to remembrance. Ideas 
are retained by renovation of that impression which 
time is always wearing away, and which new images 
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are striving to obliterate. If useless thoughts could 
be expelled from the mind, a)) the valuable parts of 
our knowledge would more fre«|ucmly recur, and 
every recurrence would reinstate them in their 
former place. 

It is impossible to consider, without some regret, 
how much might have been learned, or how much 
jnight have been invented by a rational and vigorous 
application of time, uselessly or painfully passed in 
the revocation of events which have left neither good 
nor evil behind them, in grief for misfortunes either 
repaired or irreparable, in resentment of injuries 
known only to ourselves, of which death has put the 
authors beyond our power.' 

Philosophy has accumulated prccef)t upon pre- 
cept, to warn us against the anticipation of future 
cnianiities. All useless misery is certainly folly, 
and he that feels evils before they come may be 
deservedly cone-ured ; yet surely to dread the future 
is more reasonable tlian to lament the post. The bu^ 
ainess of life is to go forwards : iic who sees evil in , 
prospect meets it in his way ; but he who catches it 
by retrospection turns back to find it. That which 
is feared may sometimes be avoided, hut that which 
is regretted to-day may be regretted again to- 
morrow. 

Regret is indeed useful and virtuous, and not 
only allowable but necessary, when it tends to the 
amendment of life, or to acinionition of error which 
we may be again in danger of committing. But a 
▼cry small part of the moments spent in meditation 
on the past, produce ai^ reasonable caution or sa- 
lutary sorrow*. Most of the mortifications tliut we> 
have suffered, urosc^ from the concurrence of local 
and temporary circumstances, which can never meet 
again i and moat of our disappointmenta have sue- 
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cTodod those cxpectati.iov, v\likh life allows not to 
be lornied a secoiul lim.. 

It would add ihikIi lo human happiness, if an 
art emild be of tfin^ all of A\hieh the 

u-inemhi aiuo i- at onro iiseletis and adlictive, if that 
pain whleli ne\cr < a\i end in pleasure could be driven 
totally away, tliai ih.e mind might perform its func- 
tions wlt!i(»ut incuaihi.iiice, and ll»e past miglit no " 
lo?)gcr eiuToach upon the j)resetit. 

Little ran be *lone will to which tlie whole mind 
is not applied ; the l)u^inrff<i of e\ery da\ call* for the 
day to wliieii it h asslentd; and ho will have no lei- 
sure to regret ycaterdey’s vexations who resolves nut 
to have a new Mihject of regret to-morrow. 

But to l<»rget or to rememher at ()IeaMiJT, arc 
ccjually heuMid ihe power of man. Yet memory 
may be a‘-si‘-tiil h\ metliod, and the deeay.s of know- 
ledge repain d )iy stated times of recollection, so 
the power ol* fia getting is capable of improvement, 
jleason wdl, by a rendutc contest, prevail over ima- 
*gmation, and the power may be obtained of irans- 
ierring the attention as judgment shall direct. 

'Ihc incuisjeiis of troublesome thoughts are often 
violent and importunate; and it is not easy to a 
mind accustomed to their inroads to expel them im- 
mediately by putting better images into motion ; hut 
this, enemy of <]niet is above all others weakened by 
every defeat; the redexion which has been once 
overpowered and ejected, seldom returns with any 
formidable vebcmencc. 

Employment is the great instrument of intel- 
lectual dominion. The mind cannot retire from 
^ ?I6 enemy into total vacancy, or turn aside from one 
object but by passing to another. The gloomy and 
the resentful arc always found among those who 
have nothing to do, or who do nothing. We must 
VOL. XXXlll. 2 
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be busy about good or evil, and he to wliom tlic 
present offers nothing will often be looking back- 
ward on the past. 


x\^ 73. SATURDAV, SEPT. 8, 175^ 


7"iiat every man would be rich if a wish could 
obtain riches, is a position which 1 believe few will 
contest, at least in a nation like ours, in which coni- 
inorcehas kindled an universal emulation of wealtli, 
and in which money receives all the honoiirii which 
arc the proper right of knowledge and of virtue. 

Yet though we arc all labouring for gold as for 
the chief good, and, by the natural effort of un- 
wearied diligence, have found many expeditious^ 
methods of obtaining it, we have not been able to 
improvQ the art of using it, or to make it produce 
more happiness than it afforded in former times, 
when every deelaimer expatiated on its mischiefs, 
and every philosopher taught his followers to des- 
pite it- 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exor- 
bitant wealth are now at an end. The rich are 
neither wav- laid by robbers nor watched by in- 
formers; there is nothing to be dreaded from pro- 
scriptions, or seitunes* The necessity of conccaliDg 
treasure has long ceased ; no man now needs coui^ > 
terfeit mediocrity, and condemn his plate and jewels 
to caverns and darkness, or feast his mind with the 
coasciousnesa of cloud^ splendofi of finery whicJi 
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is useless till it is shown, and which be dares not 
show. 

In our time the poor are strongly tempted to 
assume the appearance of wealth, but the wealthy 
verj^ rarely <icsire to be thought poor ; for we arc 
all at full liberty display riches by every mode 
of ostentation. Wc fill our houses with useless 
ornaments, only to show that we can buy them ; ^we 
cover our coaches with gold, and employ artists 
in the discovery of nelv ^shions of expense ; and 
yet it cannot be found that riches produce^ happi- 
ness- 

Of riches, as of every thing else, the hope le 
more than the enjoyment ; while wc coi®der them 
as the means to be used, at some future time, for 
the attainment of felicity, we press on our pur- 
suit ardently and vigorously, and that ardour se- 
cures us from weariness of ourselves ; but no sooner 
do we sit down to enjoy our acquisitions, than 
we find them insufficient to fill up the vacuities 
of life. 

One cause v^hich is not always observed of the 
insufficiency of riches is, that they very seldom 
make their owner rich. To be rich is to have more 
than is desired, and more than is wanted ; to have 
something which may be spent without reluctance, 
and scattered without care, with which the sudden 
demands of desire may be gratified, the casual freaks 
of fancy indulged, or the unexpected oppprt unities 
of benevolence improved. , 

Avarice is always poor»bttt poor by her own fault. 
There is another poverty to which the rich era 
exposed with less guilt by theofficiausness of others. 
Every man, eminent for exuberance of fortune, is 
surrounded from morning to evening, and from even- 
ing to midnight, by flatterers, whose art of adulation 
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consists in exciting artificial wants, and in forming 
new sclu'mes of profusion. 

7'v/h 'VrntupiiU whem he came to age, found himself 
in possossjoii of a fortune of which the twentieth part 
might, pcihaps, have made him rich. Ills temper is 
r.ey, and his afiections soft; he receives every man 
with kindness, and hears him with credniity. His 
friends took care to settle him h\ giving him a wile, 
whom, having no particulai inciinatiun, lie rather 
accepted than chose, bccuu^‘ he was told that she 
was proper for him. 

lie was now to live w'ith dignil y proportionate to 
his fortune. W liat his fortune n. <|uirc‘S oi admits 
Ttmx tloesjjjpot know, for he lias httle ^kill in com- 
])utfttion, and none of his friends tliink it their 
interest to improve it. If he wassulfercd to live liy 
Ids own choice, he would leave every thing a.s he 
finds it, and pass through the world distinguished 
only by iiioftensive gentleness. But the ministers 
of luxury have marked him out as one at whose 
expense they may exercise their arts. A compa- 
nion, who had just learned the names of the Italian 
masters, runs from sale to sale, and buys pictures, for 
which Mr, TianquU pays, without inquiring where 
they shall be hung. Another fills his garden with 
btatiu's, which Tranquil w'ishes away, but dares not 
remove. One of his friendsis learning architecture, by 
building him ^ house, which he passed by and in- 
quired to whom It belooged ; anotiier has been for 
tiiree years diggipg ctmals, and raising mounts ; 
cutting trees down in one place, mid planting them in 
another, on which Tranquil looks witii a serene in- 
dilVefcnce, without asking what will be the cost.^ 
Another projector tells him that a water work, Tike 
that of rersiiiileSf will complete the beautievS of his 
scat, and lays his draughts before him ; Tnviqt/U 
turns his eyes upon them, and the artist begins his 
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explanations; Tranauil raises no objections, but 
orders him to begin tne work, that he may escape 
from talk which he docs not understand. 

Tims a thousand hands are busy at his expense^ 
without adding to his pleasures. He pays and receives 
visits, and has loitered in public or in solitude, talking 
in summer of the town, and in winter of the country, 
without knowing that his fortune is impaired, till hi« 
steward told him this morning that he could pay the 
workmen no longer but by mortgaging a manor. 


N' 74. SATURDAY, SEPT. 15, 1759. 


In' the mythological pedigree of learning, memory 
is made the mother of the muses, by which the 
masters of ancient wisdom, perhaps, meant to show 
the necessity of storing the mind copiously ■ with 
true notions, bclore the imagination should oc suf- 
fered to form fictions or collect embellishments ; for 
the ivorks of an ignorant poet can afford nothing 
higher than pleasing sound, and fictiodis of no other 
use than to display the treasures of memory. 

The necessity of memory to the acquisition of 
knowledge is inevitably felt and uni vereaily allowed, 
jBo that scarcely any other of the mental faculiiesare 
commonly considered as necessary to a student : he 
that admires the proficiency of another, always attri« 
butes it to the happiness of this memory ; and he 
that laments his own defects, coocludes with a wish 
that bis memory was better. 
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Tt is cvidont llint when Uit- jiovtcr oi rert i.t»vm iy 
\vt‘ak, all tliu attempts at f ijimeiico ol’ knou h'lltir 
lausl bo vain , and as fow arc willing to ho doointd 
to porpctual ignoranoo, 1 may, perhaps, atturd oon- 
iSolutioM to some that have lallx n too easily into do- 
ypondcncc, by observing that "Koh \vo..Lncss m 
jny opinion, very rare, and that low have kMsoii to 
eomplain ol* nature utik.- dly spring of llu‘ gdts 
of moinory. 

Ill tlie oonnnon business of Md. v.o find the mo- 
niory (if one like that of another, and honosliy im- 
pute omissions not to invokml ir\ IdrgeliVdnes'i, hut 
enlpable inattention ; bnt in iui iai \ mijiiiries, lailurc 
is imputed latln-r to want of im niury than ol dili- 

gLlHt* 

We consider ourselves as dofeelivc in meinoiy 
eitlier because v\e remoniher less than we (ic^ire, or 
less than we suppose others te» remcrnlier. 

Memory is like all other Iniman poweis, wiih 
which no man can be satisfied who measures tlum 
by what he can conceive, or In what lie can desire, 
lie w'liose mind is most capacious, finds it mucli too 
narrow for Ids wishes ; be that i\ members most, re- 
members little compared w nh what he forgets. He, 
thercfoie, that, after the |>enisal of a book, finds 
llwv ideas remaining in bis mind. not to consider 
the doappointnieni as peenhar to himself or to 
resign all hopes of iniprovement, bevausc lie docs 
not retain what even tlie autlioi lias, ptrliaps, for- 
gotten. 

He who compares his niopSi^y with that of 
others, is often too hasty to lament the intHjuality.^ 
Mature has somctlmoa^ hideed, aifoided examples 
of enormous, wronderfu), and gigantic memory. 
Scahirtr reports of himself, that, in his Youth, he 
couliWepcat above an liundred vci.sefc, having nm t’ 
read them ; and liarthkus dcclarciCj that fie wTute 
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hi\ Connnriif upon ('/n/idian without consulting: tlic 
text, ihu iu)t to have Midi di’grecs of mcMUory is 
no more to he iaiuenietl than not to have the 
stun‘T;lh of or the s\vhtni.“*s of Aihdlrs, 

He th.iL in the distribution of f^ood, has an equal 
share with common itumi, may ju^-tly be contt*ntt‘(l. 
Where then* is no striking: disparity, it is diHieull to 
knovv of two which rememlieis most, and still . 
nioie clithcull to dl^ct>vel‘ wlncli read> witli iireati i 
attention, wliieh has renewed the first impression by 
iiKMe fie(jiu':it repetitions, or hy wlnit aceiih-nt d 
eombmation of ideas either mind might have united 
any paflicnlar narrative or argument to its Uirmer 
stock. 

lint memory, however impartially distrihuted, so 
often (lecii\es emr trust, that almost every man 
attempts, h} some artilicc or other, to secure iti 

liiitdity* 

It IS the practice of many readers to note, In the 
inaigm of their l)ot»k>, tlie most important passages, 
the strongest arguments, or liu* hrighie-t senlimeiils. 

'j bus they load tln ir minds with superlluons atten- 
tion, repress the vehemence of curiosity by useless 
(ii hberution, and by rref|utnt interruption break 
the current of narration or the chain of reason, mnl 
at la^l dose the volume, and forget the passages ami 
marks together. 

Oiheis 1 have found unalterablv persuaded that 
nothing is certainly remembered f)Ut what is tran- 
scribed ; and they have, therefore, passed WLck« and 
mouths in trai^^^rring large quotations to a eom- 
mon- place boofc' Yet why any part of a hook, 
winch can be consulted at pleasure^ should bo 
copietl, 1 was never able to discover. The hatul 
has no closer correspondence with the memory than 
ilic eye. The act of writing itself dislScls the 
thoughts, and what is read twice, is commonly 
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better remembered than what is transcribed. This 
method, therefore, consumes time without assisting 
memory. 

The true art of memory is the art of attention. 
No man will read with much advantage who is not 
able, at pleasure, to evacuate his mind, or w ho brings 
not to Ids author an inlellect defecated and pure, 
neither turbid with care, nor agitated by pleasure. If 
the repositories of thought arc already full, what can 
tliey receive ; if the mind is employed on the past or 
future, the book will be held before the eyes in 
vain. What is read with deliglit is commonly re- 
tained, because pleasure always secures attention ; 
but the books which are consulted by occa>'ional 
necessity, and perused with impatience, seldom 
leave any traces on tlic mind. 


N«75. SATURDAY, SEPT. 22,1759, 


In the time when Basiora was considered as the 
school of Jlsuif and flotirished by the reputation 
of its professors, and the confluence of its students, 
among the pupils that listened round the chair of 
Mumazar was Gehleddin, a native of Tauris^ in 
Persiay a young man amiable in his manners and 
beautiful in bis iorm, of boundless curiosity, inces- 
sant diligence, and irreaknible genius, of quick appre- 
hension, and "'tenacious memory, accurate without 
narrowness, and eager for notelty witliout incon- 
stancy. 0 

No sooner did Gdaleidinap^pewcai Basiora, tlian 
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liib virtues anil abilities raised him to distinction, 
lie pai^sed i'loni class to class rather admired than 
einied by those whom the rapidity of his progress 
left behind ; lie was consulted by his fellow-sttidents 
a.v nn oraciilous guidct and nduntted as a competent 
auditor to the conlerences ol the sages. 

After a few \t‘urs, having passed tJirongh all tho 
c\('rcJ^c^ of probation, Uelnteddm was inxited to a 
prol'essor’h scat, and intreated to increase the spicn- 
tlor ol’ (ulaleddiu affected to deliberate 

on I lie propo>al, with which, before be considered it, 
be resolved to comply; and next morning retired to 
a garden planted for the recreation of the students, 
and entering a solitary walk, began to medituic upon 
bis future hie. 

If I am thus eminent/^ said he, in the regions 
of literature, I shall be yet more conspicuous in 
any other place ; if 1 should now devote myself 
“ to study and retirement, 1 must ]>ass niy life in 
“ silence, unacquainted with the delights ot wealth, 
the intUienee of powder, the pomp of greatness, 
and the ebarms of elegance, with all that man 
“ envies and desires, with ail that keeps the world 
in motion, by the hope of gaining or the fear of 
“ losing it. I will, therefore, depart to Tauris, where 
** tlie Persist monarch resides in all the splendor 
“of absolute dominion: my reputation wull fly 
“ before me, my arrival will be congratulated by 
my kinsmen and friends; 1 shall see the eyes 
“ of those who predicted my greatness sparkling with 
exultation, aud the faces of those that onco 
despised me clouded with envy, or counterfeiting 
“ kindness by artificial amileSr 1 will my wis^ 
“ dom by my discourse, and my modeftttion by my 
silence; 1 will instruct the modest with easy 
“ gentleness, and repress the ostentatious by^season- 
“ able superciliousness. My apartments will be 
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** crowded by the inquioitivc and the vain, by those 
** that honour and those that rival me ; my name 
will soon reach the court ; 1 shall stand before 
the throne of the emperor; the judges of the law 
will confess my wisdom, and the nobles will con- 
tend to heap gifts upon me. If I shall find that my 
merit, like that of others, excites malignity, or 
foci myself tottering on the scat of elevation, 1 
may at last retire to academical obscurity, and 
“ become, in my lowest state, a professor of Bas- 
“ soraJ* 

Having thus settled his determination, he declared 
to his friends his design of visiting Tatiris, and saw 
with more pleasure than he ventured to express, the 
regret with which he was dismissed. He could not 
bear to delay the honours to which he was destined, 
and therefore hastened away, and in a short time 
entered the capital of Persia* He was immediately 
immersed in the crowd, and passed unobserved to 
his fatber^s house. He enters, and was received, 
though not unkindly, yet without any excess of fond- 
ness, or exclamations of rapture. ' His father had, 
in his absence, suffered many Josses, and Gdaleddin 
was considered as an additional burthen to a falling 
family. 

Wfien he recovered from his surprisef^e began to 
display his acquisitions, and practised ^1 the arts of 
narration and dispodtion ; but the poor have no lei- 
sure to be pleased with eloquence ; they heard his ar- 
guments without reflection, and bis pleasantries with- 
out a smile. He then applied himself singly to his 
brothers and listers, but found them all chained down 
by invariable attention to their own fortunes, and 
iDseosible of any other excellence than that which 
could bring some remedy for indigence. 

It was now known m the neighbourhood that 
Gelakddin w|us mtunaed, and he sat for some days 
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in expootation that the learned would visit him for 
C43nsultation, or the great for entertainment. But 
who would be pleased or instructed in the mansions of 
poverty ? He then frequented places of public resort, 
and endeavoured to attract notice bv the copiousness 
of his talk. The sprightly were silenced, and went 
away to censure inf some other place his arrogance 
and his pedantry ; and the dull listened quietly for a 
while, and then wondered why any man should take 
pains to obtain so much knowledge whidi would 
never do him good. 

lie next solicited the vtaiers for employment, not 
doubting but bis service would be eagerly accepted. 
He was told by one that there was no vacancy in 
his office ; by another, that his merit was above any 
patronage but that of the emperor; by a third, that 
he VI ould not forget him ; and by the chief vizier, that 
ho did not think literature of any great use in public 
business. He was sometimes admitted to their tables, 
where he exerted his wit and diffused his knowledge ; 
but he observed, that where, by endeavour or acci- 
dent, he had remarkably excelled, he was seldom 
invited a second time. 

He now returned to /Jassara, weariedanddisgusted, 
but confident of resuming his former rank, and revel- 
ing again in aatiety of praise. But he who had been 
neglected at Tauris, was not much Regarded at Bag* 
sora ; he was considered as a fugitive* who returned 
only because he could live in no other place ; his 
companions found that thevhad formerly over-rated 
his abilities, and he livea long without notice or 
esteem. 
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7(i SATURDAY, SEri\ 29, Ur>il 


TO THE inLFK, 


MR ; 

1 WAS much pleased with your ridicule of tliosf 
shallow critics, whose judgment, tlioii^h often light 
as far as it goes, yet reaches only to interior beau- 
ties, and wdio, unable to comprehend the whole, 
judge only by parts, and from thence determine the 
merit of extensive works. Rut thei e is another kmd 
of critic still worse, who judges by narrow rules, 
and those too often false, and which, though they 
should he true, and founded on nature, will lend In'in 
but a very little way toward the just estimation of 
the sublime beauties in works of genius ; for wliat- 
ever part of an art can be executed or criticised by 
rules, that part is no longer the work of genius, 
which implies excellence out of tlic reach of rules. 
For my ow n pari I profess myself an JJ/er, and love 
to give my judgment, such as it is, from my imme- 
diate perceptions, without much fatigue of think- 
ing ; and 1 am of opinion, that if a man ha» not 
those perceptions right, it will be vain for him to 
endeavour to supply their place by rules, which may 
enable hiin to tmk more teumedly, but not to dis-* 
tinguish more acutely. Another reason which has 
lessened my affection for the study of criticism is, 
that critics, so far as I have observed, debar tlicm- 
selves from rec^ving any pleasure from the polite 
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arts, at the pame time that tliey profess to love and 
admire them : lor tlicsc rules, being always upper- 
most, ^ive them such a [)ropenslty to criticisCf that 
instead of £;ivin;; up tlie reins of their imagination 
into their author's iiands, their frigid minds arc em- 
ployed in examining whether the performance he 
aeeordu)g to the rules of art. 

To those who arc resolved to be critics in spite 
ol* nature, and at the same time have no great dis- 
position to much reading and study, I would recom- 
jnefui to them to avsiime the character of connoisseur, 
w hteh may ^c purcliased at a much cheaper rate than 
that of a critic in poetry. The remembrance of a 
few jiamcs of painters, with their general characters 
with a few rules of the academy, ivhich they may 
pick up among the painters, w ill go a great way to- 
waxls iimkirig a very notable connoisseur. 

\Vitli a gentleman of tins cast, I visited lost w^eek 
the Carfaofi.s tU I lampion-court ; he was just returned 
fiom Itabjs a eonnuisseur of course, and of course 
hifi moutli lull of nothing, but the grace of Raffaclley 
the purity of Diovinichino, the learning of Pmimn^ 
and the air of {'nudity tlie greatness of taste of the 
Carrociti'i, and the sublimity and grand contorno of 
Mu had A)i<]rvh, ; with all the rest of the cant of cri- 
ticism, wliicii he emitted with that volubility which 
generally those orators have who annex no ideas to 
their words. 

As w'e were passing through the rooms/ in our 
way to the gallery, 1 made him observe a whole 
length of CharLea the First, by Vandi/ke, as a perfect 
representation of the character as well as the figure 
of the man. He agreed it was very fine, but it 
wanted spirit and contrast, and not the flow- 
ing line, without which a figure could not possibly 
be graceful. When we entered the gallery, 1 
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thought I could perceive him recollecting his rules 
by which he was to criticise Rnffaelle. 1 shall pass 
over his observation of the boots being too little, 
and other criticisms of that kind, till wc arrived 
at St. Paul preaching. ** This,” says he, “ is esteem- 
cd the most excellent of all the cartoons ; what 
** nobleoesi, what dignity there is in that figure of 
St. Paul! and yet what an addition to that noble- 
** ness could Raffaelh have given, had the art of 
contrast been known in his time ! but, above all, 
the flowing line, which constitutes grace and 
beauty I You would not have then^seen an up- 
“ right figure standing equally on both legs, and 
both hands stretched forward in the same direc- 
tion, and his drapery, to all appearance, without 
<< the least art of tiisposition.*' The following pic- 
ture is the Charge to Peter. Here,” says he, “ are 
“ twelve upright figures; what a pity it is that Raf^ 
^^faelle was not acouuinted with the pyramidal prin- 
** ciple 1 He woula llien have contrived the figures 
in the middle to have been on higher ground, or 
the figures at the extremities stooping or lying, 
which would not only have formed the group into 
the sliape of a pyramid, but likewise contrasted 
** the standing figures. Indeed,” added he, I have 
oflen lamented that so great a genius as Raff^aelle 
** had not lived in this enlightened age, since the art 
has ^een reduced to principles, and had had his 
education in one of tne modern academies ; wliat 
** glorious works might we then have expected from 
“ his divine pencil!” 

I shall trouble you no longer with my friend s ob- ^ 
servatioDS, which, I suppose, you are now able to 
continue by youfielf. It is curious to observe, that, 
at the same time that great admiration is pretended 
for a name of fixed reputation, objections arc raised 
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against those very qualities by which that great name 
was acquired. 

Those critics are continually lamenting that 
Jtqffaelle had not the colouring* and harmony of 
Rubens, or the light and shadow of RemhranU with- 
out considering how much the gay harmony t>f 
the former, and affectation of the latter, would 
take from the dignity of RqffaeUe / and yet Rubens 
had great harmony, and Rembrant understood light 
and shadow: but what may be an excellence in a 
lower class of painting, becomes a blemish in a 
higher ; us the quick, sprightly turn, which is tlic 
life and beauty of epigrammatic compositiohs, would 
but ill suit with the majesty of heroic poetry. 

To conclude ; I would not be thought to infer, 
from any thing that has been said, that rules are ab- 
solutely unnecessary ; but to censure scrupulosity, a 
servile attention to minute exactness, whiem is some- 
times inconsistent with higher excellency, and is lost 
in the blaze of expanded genius. 

I do not know whether you will think painting a 
general subject. By inserting this letter, perhaps, 
you will incur the censure a man would deserve, 
whose business being to entertain a whole room, 
should turn his back to the company, and talk to a 
particular person. 


1 am, Sir, &c. 
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Easy poetry is universally admired; hut T knj)w 
not whether any rule has yet been fixed, by wliieh 
it may be decided when poetry can be prof>erly 
called easy. Horace has told us, tiiat it is such 
as evert/ reader hopes to c^ual^ but, after lon^ labour 
finds unatiainahlc. 'JWiis is a very loose descri[)tion, 
ill which only the effect is noted; the qualities 
which produce this effect remain to be investigated. 

Kasy poetry' is that in which natural thoughts are 
expressed without violence to tlie language. The 
discriminating cliaracter of ease consists principally 
in the diction ; for all true poetry requires that the 
sentiments be natural. Language suHers violence 
by harsh or by daring figures, by transposition, by 
unusual acceptations of words, and by any licence 
wluVh would be avoided by a writer of prose. 
Where au}^ artifice appears in the consfruclion of 
the verse, that verse is no longer easy. Any epilliet 
wliich cun be ejected without diminution of the 
sense, any curious iteration of tbe same word, and 
ail unusual, though not ufigrammatical structure of 
speech, destroy the grace of easy poetry. 

The first lines of Iliad afford examples of 

many licences which an easy writer must decline : 

■* 

AchHieC wnnh, ip Croeoe the dtrrful spring 
Of wcteti linniiltdMtM, htmtenln OuddeM %Uig, 

ThP wrulh winch hurCd lo Plolos glttumif rttgn 
'ilio fouls of chiefs untinieljr itain. 
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In the first couplet the language is distorted by 
inversions, clogged with superduities, and clouded 
by a harsh metaphor ; and in the second there are 
two words used in an uncommon sense, and two 
epithets inserted only to lengthen the line; all these 
practices may in a long work easily be pardoned, 
but they always produce some degree of obscurity 
and ruggedness. 

Easy poetry has been so long excluded by ambi- 
tion of ornament, and luxuriance of imagery, tliat 
its nature seems now to be forgotten. Affectation, 
however opposite to ease, is sometimes mistaken 
for it : and those who aspire to gentle elegance, 
collect female phrases and fashionable barbarisms, 
and imagine that style to be easy which custom has 
made familiar. Such was the idea of the poet who 
wrote the following verses to a countess cutting paper : 

Pallas prew lap'riih once and odd^ 

Site ^oulrl not do the least right thing 

Eitkf'r for i^ocidcM or for g^iNl, 

Nor work, nor piny, nor paint nor sing* 

Jme frowned, and ” UM,’'(be cryM), ** Uiom cyts 
•* !!»o skilfal, and tboae hiwda so taper ; 

** Do iK>inelbitig exquisite and wise."— 

She iMiw'd, obej’d him, and eut paper. 

Tliis riming him who gate her birth. 

Thought bj all heaf«B a hummg ihame, 

What dors next, bot bids OB earth 
Her Burlington do Jvsl the same ! 

PaUa»t yon give jonnelf strange uitM ; 

Bat sure jonll find it haird lo spoil 

no sense aid taste of one that bears 
The name of SavUU and of BoyU, 

Aiasl one bsd example shomi. 

How quickly all the sea ponrae f 

See, madaal see the arts o’ertbvoWB 
Betwoen /oha Overtm and paa* 

A A 3 
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li is the prerogatire ol‘ cosy poetry t(» be under- 
stood fis long as the languoge lasts; but modes of 
speech, which owe their prevalence only to modish 
folly, or to the eminence of thn‘'e that use them, die 
awiiy with their inventors, and their meaning, in a 
few years, is no longer known. 

Easy poetry is commonly sought in petty com- 
positions upon minute subjt ets, hut C'ase, though it 
excludes pomp, w'lll admit greatness. Many lines 
in (Vi/o’s soliloquy are at once easy and sublime : 


Tin' illvtuilN llial slirjiWUUin us. 

' liciouM ilM'lf tiint |nmii1a out .ni licir.iflrt, 

Aiul iutiiiiAlt^s ftrrnlly to Diun. 

—If liiftf is a poucriih«>U' ns, 

Aiul tliat tiujro is .ill ualrtru orifs alouct 
Tiiro' iiU hur ntirku, li<' ntiisl lo virluu, 

Anil dial wliii'li kc iii iduhI Im 

Nor is case more contrary to wit titan to sublimity: 
the celebrated stanza o\' on a l.uly t lahurately 

dressed, loses nothiug of its fieedom by the .spiiit of 
the sentiment : 


Th’ aib'rnin^; Ui«« willi so much .irt 
Is lint a ImrU'rotisi »k»n, 

Tis fikf Ihr pois’niii:; of a ilail, 

Too apt bofuri' to kill. 

Cotvff if seems to have possessed tlir pow or of w ril- 
ing easily beyond any other of our noets ; yet his 
pursuit of remote thoughts led himofien into harsh- 
ncM.o^ expression. WnUtr often attempted, but sel- 
dom attained it ; for he is too frequently driven into 
transpositions. The poets, from the time of Drifdcity 
have gradually advanced in embellishment, and con- 
sequently departed from simplicity ai»d ea>e. 

To require frlhn any author niWy pieces of easy 
poetry, nould be, tudeed, to oppress him with too 
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}iard a task. It is less cliflicuk to write a volume of 
lines swelled with epithets, brightened by figures, 
and stiffened bj'^ranspositioiis, than to produce a few 
coupU lh graced only by naked elegance and snnph' 
purity, vltich require so much care and skill, tliat 
I d<iul)t whcllier any of our authors liave yet luvii 
able, for twenty lines together, nicely to observe 
the true delinition of easy poetry. 


78, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1 75i). 


1 II \\r passed the summer in one of those placf^s 
to which a mineral spring gives flu* idle and luKuri- 
oils an annual reason for resorting, wheruver they 
fancy thc’mselvcs ofiLmded by the heat of n» 

What is tile tine motive of tin’s jienodical assombiy 
1 liave never yet been able to discover. I’hc gi eatrr 
jiart of the visitants neither feel diseases nor fear 
iliein. W hat jilcasure can be expected, more tlian 
the variety of the journey, 1 know not, for the num- 
bers are too great for privacy, and too small for di- 
version. As each is known to be a spy upon the 
rest, they alJ live in continual restraint ; and having 
but a narrow range for censure, they gratify ita 
cravings by preying on one another. 

But every condition has some advantages. In 
this confinement a smaller circle affords opporCimt- 
tics for more exact observation. The glass that 
magnifies Its object contracts the ai^ht toa.pomt; 
and the mind must be fixed u[wn a Single character 
to remark its minute peculiazitiei. The quality or 
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habit which passes unobserved in the tumult of suc- 
cessive multitudes, becomes conspicuous when it is 
offered to the notice da^ after day ; %nd perliaps I 
have, without any distinct notice, seen thousands 
like my late companions ; for when the scene can 
be varied at pleasure, a slight disgust turns us 
aside before a deep impresi»ioa can be made upon 
the mind. 

There was a select set^ supposed to be distin- 
guished by superiority ofmtellects, who always passed 
the evening together. To be admitted to their con- 
versation was the highest honour of the place; many 
youths aspired to distinction, by pretending to occa- 
sional invitations ; and the ladies were often wishing 
to be nieti, that they might partake the pleasures of 
learned society. 

1 know not whether by merit or destiny, I was, 
soon after my arrival, admitted to this envied party, 
which I frequented till 1 had learned the art by which 
each endeavoured to support his character. 

Tom Steady was a vehement assertor of uncontro- 
verted truth ; and by keeping himself out of the 
reach of contradiction bad aenuired all the confi- 
dence wliich the consciousness or irresistible abilities 
could have given. I was once mentioning a man 
of eminence, and af^er having recounted his vir- 
tues, endeavoured to represent him fully, by men- 
tioning his faults. SfV, said Mr. Steadj/y that he 
has faults I can easiiy UUevet for who is without 
them f JVo man, Sir, is now alive, among ike innu'> 

merablf multitudes that swarm upon the earth, however 
wise, fT however good, who has not, in some degrect 
kisJhUings and his Jauks, If there beany manfauU- 
lesSt bring hifn f^h into public view, show him 
openly, and ^ him be known ; but 1 will venture to 
and, HU the contrary be plainly shown, skaU 
S^ay% maintain, that no smk man is to be found. 
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Tell not mfy Sir^ of impcccabdiiy andpvrfn tion ; such 
talk u for those that ate strangers in the war id; I haxie 
seen sever fit nniiniiSt and conversed xeith ail raiiks of 
people ; 1 hax'e known the great and the mean, the 
leanted and the ignorant ^ the old and the t/outig, the 
clvrn cl and the lap ; hut / have, never found ri man 
xi'ithout aJnnU ; and I suppose shall die in the opinion, 
that in he human i\ to be frail* 

To all thii> nothing could be oppOHeil. I listened 
with a hanging h:‘a(I ; Mn Sleadi/ looked round on 
tlie hoarors with triumph, and saw every cyecongru- 
tuliiling his victory ; he departed, and spent the next 
morning in tollown^g those who retired from the 
company , and telling them, with injunctions of 
secrecy, how poor Spritcly began to take liberties 
with nun wisher than himself; but that he suppressed 
iiini by a deciai>e argument, which put him totally 
to silence. 

Dic/c Snuf> is a man of sly remark and pithy sen- 
tentiousnes.s: lie never immerges himself in the stream 
of conversation, but lies to catch his companions in 
the eddy : he is often very successful in breaking 
narratives, and confounding eloquence. A gentle- 
man, giving the history of one of his acquaintance, 
made mention of a lady that had many lovers: Then, 
said Dick, she was either handsome or rich* This 
observation being well received, Dick watclied the 
progress of the tale ; and, hearing of a man lost in a 
shipwreck, remarked, that no man was ever drowned 
upon drp land* 

Wdl Startle is a roan of exquisite sen^ility, 
whose delicacy of frame, and quickness of cfliCerii- 
nicnt, subject him to impressions from the slightest 
causes ; and who, therefore, passes his lifc^ between 
rapture and horror, in quiverings of delight, or con- 
vulsions of disgust. Mis emotions are too violent for 
many words ; his tboughta are always discovered by 
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^jcclamationl. Vile, odious, horrid, detestable, and 
sxvect, charming, delightfnl, astonishing compose al- 
most his w'hole vocabulary, which he utters with 
various contortions and gesticulations, not easily re- 
lated or described. 

Jac/c Solid is a man of much reading, who utters 
nothing but quotations; but having been, 1 sup- 
pose, too confident of his memory, he has for some 
time neglected his books, and his stock grows every 
day more scanty. Mr, Solid has found an oppor- 
tunity every night to repeat, from Iludibras, 

DoobdeM tbe ptawre if at 
0( being obestoa, as to clieal ; 

and from Waller, 

Poets lose half Uio praise they would bavc jrot, 

Were it but known what ibej diaoreUsly blot. 

Dick MUty is a roan of deep research, and for- 
cible penetration. Others are content with super- 
ficial appearances ; but Dick holds, that there is no 
eifect without a cause, and values himself upon Ins 
power of explaining the difficulty, and displaying 
the abstruse. Upon a dispute among us, whicli 
of two young strangers was more beautiful. You, 
says Mr. Misty, turoing to me, like Amaranthia 
better than Chtoris. I do not tvonder at the pre* 
Jbrence, for the cause is exndent ; there m in man a 
perception of harmony, and a sensibility of perfedion, 
^hklmijll^les the finer fibres of the mentat texture ; 
and reason can descend from her throne, to pass 
hersentenceupan the things€ompared,drives us tovoards 
the olfect proportioned So our faculties, by an impulse 
gentle, yet irresistiUe i fir the harmonic system oft he 
unitferse, and the reeifrocal magnetism of similar 
natfirts, are alioays opersding iowrds con^rmity and 
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union ; nor can the potvrrs t^f the soul ceHse frovi 
taiioJii till theyjifid something on i»hicfx tfie^can repose. ■ 
To this nothing was opposed ; and Amaranihia was 
acknowledged to excel Chloris, 

or the rest you may expect an account from, 
SiRjyour's, 

KOBtN SrRlTELY, 


N» 79. SATURDAY, OCTOteR 20, IT'iO. 


TO THE IDLER. 


SIR ; 

Votn acceptance of a former letter on painting, 
gives me encouragement to ofl’er a few more sketches 
on the same subject. 

Amongst the painters and the writers on painting, 
there is one maxim universally admitted, and con- 
tinually inculcated. Imitate nature is the invariable 
rule ; but 1 know none who have explained in what 
manner this rule is to be mtderstood ; the conae'^ 
quence of which is, that every one takes it in, the 
most obvious sense, that (dijects are represanM na- 
'turally when they have such relief that they seem 
real. It may appear strange, perhaps, to hear thia 
sense of the rule disputed; but it must be considered, 
that, if the excellence of a jpaiater consisted only m 
this kind of imitatioD, pamlhig must lose its raidt. 
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and be* no longer considered as a liberal art, and 
sisU r to poetry, this imitation beitig merely mccha- 
int al. ir» which the slowest intellect is always sure to 
Mjr ct-ed Iv. >1; for the painter of genius cannot 
stv)op to ihu<lg(‘ry, in whieli the understanding has 
no p art ; and what prt tonce has the art to claim 
kinfired with poetry, but by its powers over the 
iniiigination ? 'fo this power tlio painter of genius 
<lireets his aim; in this senn* he studies nature, and 
often arrives at his end, evi n by being unnatural in 
the confined sense of the word. 

The i^rand style of painting requires this minute 
attention to bo carefully avoided, and must be kept 
as separate from it as the style of poetry from lliat of 
history. Ptu'lical ornaments destroy tluit air of 
truth and pljiimoss which ought to characterise his- 
tory ; but the very being of poetry consists in de- 
parting from this plain narration, and adopting every 
ornament that will warm tb€ imuginaiion. To de- 
sire to see the excellencies of each style united, to 
mingle ifie Dutch with the liallnn school, is to join 
contrarieties which cannot subsist togetliei, andu Inch 
destroy the efficacy of each other. The Italian at- 
tends only to the invariable, liie great and ge neral 
ideas whicli are fixed nod inherent in universal na- 
ture ; the Dntch^ on the contrary, to literal truth, 
and a minute cxacTnes.s in the detail, as I in.iy say 
of nature moditied by accident. Tlie attention to 
the$c petty peculiarities is the very cause of this 
naturalness so much admired in the Dutch pictures, 
whicht if W'C suppose it to be o beauty, is certainly 
of a iower order, which ought to give place to a 
beauty of a superior kind, since one cannot be ob-' 
tained but by departing from the other. 

If my opinron was asked concerning the works of 
Michael whether they would receive any ad- 

vantage from poMessiog this mechanical merits i 
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should not scruple to say they would not only re- 
ceive iH) advantage, but would lose, tn a great mea- 
sure the effect winch they now have on every mind 
susccptihle of great and noble ideas. His works 
may he said to be all genius and soul ; and why 
sfuniUI iliey he loaded v\ith heavy matter, which can 
only coniitcract his purpose by retarding the pro- 
grt of the imagination? 

If ill is opinion should be thought one of the wild ‘ 
f xtravngancifs of enthusiasm, I shall only say, that 
those i^ho censure it are not conveusant in the works 
of the great masters. It is very difficult to deter- 
mine the exact degree of enthusiasm that the arts of 
painting and jjoetry may admit. There may ])er* 
hups he tiU) gieat an indulgence, as well as too great 
a restraint of imagination; and if the one produces 
incolu rent monsters, the other produces what is full 
as had, lifeless insipidity. An intimate knowledgo 
of th(' passions, and good sense, but not common 
sense, mu^t at last determine its limits. It has been 
'thought, aiul 1 believe with reason, that Michael 
ptu sometimes transgressed those limits; and 1 think 
I have been figures of him of wliich it was very dif- 
ficult to determine whether they were in the bighej*t 
dogiee sublime or extremely ridiciiloiiri. Such faults 
may be said to be the ebullitions of genius ; but at 
least he had this merit, that he never was insipid, 
and whatever passion his works may excite, they will 
always escape contempt. 

What I liavc had under consideration is the sub- 
lime.st style, particularly that of Michttel 
li t?icr of painting. Other kinds may admit of this 
fiatiiraIncAS, which of tlie lowest kind is the chief 
merit; but. in painting, os in poetry, the highest 
style has the least of common nature. 

One may very safely reconmieod a little more en« 
^husiasm to the modem painters; too much is cer- 

\OL. XXXJIi. B B 
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tainly not the vice of the present The Italians 
seem to have been continually declining in this re- 
spect from the lime of Michael Angelo to that of 
Onlo Maraitif and from thence to the very bathos 
of insipidity to which they are now sunk ; »o that 
there is no need of remarking, that wl»ere I men- 
tioned the Italian painters in opposition to the Dutrh^ 
J mean not the moderns, but the heads of the old 
Roman and IJolnguian schools ; nor did I mean to 
include in my idea of an Itnlinn painter, the Venetian 
school, which may be said to be the /^///c/r ’part of 
the Italian genius. I have only to add a word of 
advice to the painters, that however excellent they 
may be in painting naturally, they would not flatter 
themselves very much upon it ; and to tite con- 
noisseurs, that when they see a cat or fiddle painted 
so flnelyi that as the phrase ts> It looks as if you covdd 
take U up^ they would not for that reason imme- 
diately compare tlie painter to Rnffaelk and Michael 
Angelo* 


80. SATURDAY, OCTOBER *7, IToO. 


That ever^" day has its pains and sorrows is univer- 
saUl^penenced, and almost universally confessed ; 
bunp us not attend only to mournful truths ; if we 
look impartiilly about us, we shall find that every 
day has likewise its pleasures and its joys. 

llie time is now come when tlic town is again be- 
ginning to be full, and the rusticated beauty sees an 
end of her banisbmeot. Those whom the tyranny of 
fasluon had condemned to pass the summer among 
shades and brooks, are now preparing to return to 
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pla\^s, balls, and assemblies, with health restored by 
retirement, and spirits kindled by expectation. 

Many a mind, which has languished some months 
without emotion or desire, now feels a sudden reno- 
vation of its faculties. It was lon^ ago observed by 
Puthagoras^ that ability and necessity dwell near each 
other. She that wandered in the garden without 
sense of its fragrance, and lay day after day stretched 
upon a couch behind n green curtain, unwilling to 
wake, and unable to sleep, now summons her thoughts 
to consider which of her last years clothes shall be 
seen again, and to anticipate the raptures of a new 
suit ; tin day and the night arc now filled with oc- 
cupation ; the laces, wdiich were too fine to be worn 
among rustics, are taken from the boxes and review- 
ed, and the eye is no sooner cldsed after its labours^ 
than whole shops of silk busy the fancy. 

But happiness is nothing if it is nut known* and 
very little if it is not envied. Before the day of de- 
[larturc a week is always appropriated to the payment 
' and reception of ceremonial visits, at which nothing 
can be mentioned but the delights of London, The 
lady who is hastening to the scene of ^lion, flutters 
her wings, displays iier prospect of felftity, tells how 
she grudges every moment of delay, and, in the pre- 
sence of those whom she knows condemned to stay 
at home, is sure to wonder by what arts life can be 
made supportable through a winter in the country, 
and to tell how often, amidst the ecstasies of an pp^, 
she shall pity those friends whom she has led behind. 
Her hope of giving pain is seldom dis|ppointl)^t the 
affected indif&rcucc of one, the faint ^ngratulations 
of another, the wishes of soanc openly confessed, and 
the silent dejection of the rest, all exalt her opinion 
of her own superiority. 

But, however we may labour for our own dec^« 
lion, truth, though unwefeome, will lometimeft in* 
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trude upon the mind, 'fiiey who have aircailv en- 
joyed the crowds and noise of the great city, know 
that their desire to return is little more than tlie rcst- 
les$^e^s of a vacant mind, that they arc not so much 
led by hope as driven by disgust, and w ish ratln r to 
leave the country than to see llic town. Tlicrc is 
commonly in every coach a passenger enwrapped in 
silent expectation, whose joy is more sincere, and 
whose hopes are more exulted. The virgin whom 
the last summer released from her governess, and 
who is now going between her mother and her aunt 
to try the fortune of her wit and beauty, siispccU no 
fallacy in the gay representation. Slie bcliites her- 
eelf pavssing into atiothcr world, and images London 
as an Elysian region, where every Imur has its pro- 
per pleasure, where hoihing is seen but the bla/.e of 
wealth, and nothing heard but merriment and iiat- 
tery ; where the morning olways rises on a show, and 
the evening closes on a ball ; where the eyes are used 
only to sparkle, and the feet only to dance. 

Her aunt and her mother amuse theniscives on the 
road, with telling her of dangers to be dreaded, and 
cautions to be observed. She hears them a< they 
heard their predecessors, with incredulity or con- 
tempt. She sees that they have ventured and es- 
caped ; and one of the pleasures w hich she promises 
herself is, to detect their falsehoods, and be freed 
from their admonitions. 

We; are iq^ined to believe those whom wc do not 
know, beca® they have never deceived us. The fair 
advtMurer may perhaps listen to the Idler y whom she 
cannot suspect of rivalry or malice ; yet he scarcely 
expects to be credited when he tells her, that her 
expectations will likewise end in disappointmcMU. 

The uniform necessities of human nature produce 
in a great measure uniformity of life, and for part of 
the day make one place like another ; to dress and 
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undress, ter eat and to sleep, are the same in Lon- 
don aa in the country. 1'he supernumerary hours 
have indeed a greater variety both of pleasure and of 
pain. The stranger, gazed on by multitudes at her 
first appearance in the Park, is perhaps on the highest 
.summit of female happiness; but how great is the 
anguish when the novelty of another face draws her 
worshippers awuy! The heart may leap for a time, 
under a fine gown ; but the sight of a gown yet finer 
puts an end to rapture. In the first row at an opera, 
two hours may be happily passed in listening to the 
music gtn the stage, and watching tlie glances of the 
company; hut how wdll the night end in despon- 
dency when she tliat imagined herself the sovereign 
of the place, sees lords contending to lead Iria to 
licr cliair! There is little pleasure in conversation 
to her wlioso wit is regarded but in the second place; 
and who can dance w'ith ease or spirit that sees 
Amaryllis led out before her? She that fancied no- 
thing but a succession of pleasures, will find herself 
engaged ivithout design in numberless competitions, 
and mortified without provocation with numberless 
afflictions. * 

« Dut I do not mean to extinguish that ardour which 
I w'ish to moderate, or to discourage those wliom 1 
am endeavouring to restrain. To luow the world is 
necessary, since we were bom for the help of one 
another ; and to know it early is convenient, if it be 
only that we may learn early to despise it. Skuk that 
brings to London a mind well prepared for iMrove*' 
roent, though she mistes her hope of unintempted 
happiness, will gain in return an opportunity of 
adding knowledge to vivacitjyi and enlarging inno^ 
cence to virtue. 


X B 3 
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N"81. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1759. 


A<i the Fjtglish army was passing towards (fuchfr, 
along a soil savanna between a uiouniain an.l a 
lake, one of the petty chiefs of the inland rcgii>ns 
stood upon a rock surrounded by his clan, and ffom 
behind the shelter of the bushes contemplaUil tin* 
art and regularity of European war. It uas even- 
ing, the tents were pitched: he observed the secu- 
rity with which the troops rested in ll)C night, and 
the order vith w’hich the march was renewed in ll)c 
morning. Ho continued to pursue them with Iik 
eye till they could be seen no longer, and then 
stood for some time silent and pensive. 

Then turning to his followers, “ My children,” 
said he, “ I have often heard from iixmi Inniry 
“ with long life, that there was a time when our 
ancestors were absolute lords of the woods, the 
** meadows, and the Jakes, wherever tlio eye can 
“ reach, or the foot can pass. They fislied and 
** hunted, feasted and danccMl, and when they 
“ were weary lay down under the first thicket, 
without danger, and without fear. The}' changed 
thei? habitations as tlie seasons required, con- 
verrchee prompted, or curiosity allured them ; 
** and sometimes gathered the fruits of the rnoun- 
*' tain, and sometimes sported in canoes along the 
const. 

“ Many years and ages are supposed to Imve 
** been thus passed in plenty and security ; when, 
** at last a new race of men entered our countrr 
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“ from the trrrat occarj. They inclosed ihemselvci 
in iiabitations of' fioiw, which onr ancestors 
could noiilicr enter h}’ violence, nor destroy hy 
*' lire. 'J'liey issued from those Tastnt'sses, sonie- 
tjniiN, e()\eri d hl*e tlic armadillo with sliells, 
‘‘ Iru'M uliieli llie lance rebounded on the striker, 
“ and .M)iiu‘times carried by mighty beasts which 
h;t(l OLM*!* b. en seen in our vales or ibrestH, of 
“ «“uch stu ngtli and swiftness, that fliglit and op- 
‘‘ noyition were vnin alike. Those invaders ranged 
“ c\cT the coiiimcnt, slaughtering in their rage 
“ those that rcyi>ted, and those that snhinitied, in 
their iinrtii. Of those that remained, some were 
‘‘ hurled in ca^trns, and condemned to dig lueials 
“ for their masters; some were employed in tilling 
‘‘ thv ground, of' which foreign tyrants devour the 
“ produce ; and, when the sword and the mines 
‘‘ 1 asc dc'^iroyed the natives, they supply their 
'< }i!ace iiv human beings of anotiier colour, l>rotight 
from :-ome distant country to perish here under 
toil and torture, 

*• Siunc there are who boast their humanit}'', and 
‘‘ content ilitsii'clvcs lo seize our chace.s and 
fiiiheries, who drive us from every track of ground 
*• wiicre lertility and pleasantness invite them lo 
settle, and make no war upon us except when we 
** intrude upon our own lands. 

“ Others pretend to have purchased a right of 
“ rt*sidence and tyranny ; but surely the insojence 
of such bargains is more offensive Ilian the 
and open dominion of force. What reward can in- 
duee tlie possessor of a country to admit a stranger 
** more powerful than himself? Fraud nr terror must 
“ operate in sucli contracts ; either they promtsed 
“ protection which they never have afforded, or in- 
structlmi wl»ich they never imparted. We hoped 
to be lecuicd by their favour from some other evil, 
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“ or to learn the arts of Europe^ by which we might 
he able to secure ourselves. Their power they 
iK'ur have exerted in our defence, and their arts 
** til ) have studiously concealed from us. Their 
“ treaties are only to deceive, and their traffic only 
“ to defraud us. They have a written law among 
<< them, of which they boast us derived from Him 
“ who made the earth and sea, and by which they 
piofess tg believe that man will be made happy 
when life shall forsake him. Why is not this law 
“ communicated to us? It is concealed because it 
is violated. For how can they preach it to an 
ludmn nation, when I am toUrthat one of it.s first 
“ precepts forbids them to do to others what they 
** would not that others should do to them ? 

“ But the lime perhaps is now approaching when 
the pride of usurpation shall be crushed, and the 
crue lties of invasion shall be revenged. The sons 
“ of rapacity have now drawn their swords upon each 
‘‘ other, and referred their claims to the decision of 
<< war ; let us look unconcerned upon the slaughter, 
and remember that the death of every European 
delivers the country from a tyrant and a robber ; 
“ for what is the claim of either nation, but the claim 
of the vulture to the leveret, of the tiger to the 
fawm ? Let them then continue to dispute their 
“ title to regions which they cannot people, to 
** purchase by danger and blood tlie empty dignity 
“ of dominion over mountains which they will never 
olii(Ki|i and rivers which they will never pass. Let 
us Endeavour, in the mean time, to learn their dis* 
** cipline, and to forge their weapons; and, when they 
sliali be weakenra with mutual slaughter^ let us 
“ rush doitn ufmn Ihemy force their remains to take 
** shelter in their shipsy god reign once more in our 
“ native country/’ 
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N’ 82 SATURDAY, NOV. 10, 1759. 


lO rilli IIH.ER. 


MK ; 

RsiN(, in my last letter on the different 
practice of tlie and Dutch painters, I ob- 

served, that the Italian painter attends only to the 
“ invanabh', the preat and general ideas nhich are 
tixed and inherent in universal nature.” 

I was led into the subject of this letter by endca- 
vounnj< to fix the original cause of’ this conduct of 
the Ifalifnf nia.^-ters. If it can be proved that by this 
choice they j-elccted the roost beautiful part of the 
creation, it will show how much their principles are 
founded on reason, and, at the same time> discover 
the origin of our ideas of beauty. 

I suppobc it will be easily granted, that no man 
can judge whether any animal be beautiful in its 
kind, or deformed, who has seen only one of that 
species ; that is ns conclusive in regard to the hu- 
man figure; so that if a man, born blind, waste 
recover his sight, and the most beautiful: KNiman 
was brought before him, he could not det^fmine 
w hctlier siie was Jiamisome or not ; nor, if tlie most 
btMUiifal and most deformed were produced, could 
beany betttr (Icterminc to which be should give the 
preference, having seen ordy those two. To distin- 
guish beauty, then, implies the having seen many 
individuals of that species. If it is asked, bow u 
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more skill acquired bv the observation of greater 
numbers ? 1 answer, tnat, in consequence of having 
seen man^, the power is acquired, even without 
seeking after it, of distinguishing between acciden- 
tal blemishes and excrescences which are continually 
varying the surface of Nature’s works, and the iu- 
variiihle general form which nature most frequently 
^produces, and always seems to intend in her pro- 
ductions. 

Thus amdngst the blades of grass or leaves of the 
aame tree, though no two can be found exactly 
alike, yet the general form is invariable : A natu- 
ralist, before he chose one as a sample, would exa- 
mine many, since, if he took the first timt occurred, 
it might have, by accident or otherwise, such a 
form as that it w'ould scarcely be know n to belong 
to that species; he selects, os tlie painter does, 
the most beautiful, that is, the most general form 
of nature. 

Every species of the animal as well as the vege- 
table creation may be said to have a fixed or deter- 
minate form towards which nature is continually 
inclining, like various lines terminating in the cen- 
tre ; or it may be compared to pendulums vibrating 
in different directions over one central point, and 
ns they all cross the centre, though only one passes 
through any other point, so it will be found that 

S effect beauty is oftener produced by nature than 
efurmity ; 1 jo not mean than deformity in general, 
but than any one kind of deformity. To instance 
in a |»itfticular part of a feature ; the line that forms 
the ridge of the nose is beautiful when it is straight ; 
this then is the central form, whicli is oftener found 
than either concave, convex, or any other irregular 
form that shall be proposed. As we are then more 
accustomed to beauty than deformity, wc may 
conclude that to be the reason why we approve and 
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admire it, as wc approve and admire customs and 
fashions of dress for no <»ther reason than that we 
arc used to themf so that though habit and custom 
cannot bo .said to be the cause of beauty, it is cer- 
tainly the cause of our liking it; and I have no 
doubt but that, ifwc were more used to deformity 
than beauty, deformity would then lose the idea now ' 
annexed to it, and take that of beauty; us, if the. 
whole world should agree that yes and no should 
change their meanings, yes would then deny, and no 
would atfinn. 

Whoever undertakes to proceed further in this 
argument, and endeavours to fix a general criti rioii 
of beauty respecting difi'erent species, or to show 
wdiy one species is more beautiful than another, it 
will be recpiired from him first to prove that one 
species is re ally more beautiful than another, 'Phat 
we prefer one to the other, and with very good rea- 
son, will be readily granted ; but it doe^ not follow 
from thence that we think it more a beautilul form; 
for we have no criterion of form by which to deter- 
mine our judgntent. He who says a swan is moro 
beautiful than a dove, means little more than that 
ho has more pleasure in seeing a swan than a dove, 
cither from the stateliness of its motions, or its being 
a more rare bird ; and he who gives the preference 
to the dove, does it from some association of ideas 
of innocence that he always annexes to the dove; 
but, if he pretends to defend the preference he (iWei 
to one or the other by endeavouring to profin that 
this more beautiful form proceeds from a parti- 
cular gradation of magnitude, undulation of a curve, 
or direction of a line, or whatever other conceit 
of his imagination he shall fix on as a criterion of 
form, he will be continually contradicting bimself, and 
find at last that the greflt Mother of Nature will tiot. 
be subjected to such narrew rules. Among thevamua 
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reasons why we prefrr one part of Iier works tu ano- 
ther, the mof^t f»eneral, I iK lIeve, is habit aiul cu.'>toin: 
custom maU-s, in a certain sense, white hlack, aial 
black w hile ; it is custom alone dv reriiiiiiov our preier- 
eneeortlieeoloiirof the EihmjUftns : 

iiml they, for the same reason, prettr iheir ou ncoLuir 
to ours, 1 suppose nobody w ill doubt, i; one ot' ilu ir 
painters were to pniut the jenddess of l>t aiit \ . !»ut 
he wuuld represent her hlsji L. wiili ilmk hpJt . l;it 
nose, and woolly hair; and, itsuems tonuN lie would 
act very unnaturally if he di(inot ; for t)\ \\h.i? niie- 
riou will any one dispute the pi(<prlet', of lus uli a ? 
We, indeed, say, that tin* foim and colour of ihe 
Eui'opt*Q7i is prefi^rable to Liiat oi the . / :linn i ; but 
I know of no reason we linve fui it, hu: liiui, ue are 
more accustomed to it. It is ab>iird i(» suv, that 
beauty is possessed of’ attractive pouet.s. uh eii iiie- 
Ristibly fK'ize the corresponding muul wuh love and 
admiration, since that argument is ccjualiy ciuiclusive 
in the favour of iho while ami the black phjlosnpInT. 

The black and while nations must, in respect vU‘ - 
beauty, be considered o» of difieKut kinds, ai JcM>t 
a different species of the same kuul ; Irmu (mic of 
which to the other> as 1 observed, no mfcrcntc can 
be drawn. 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of bcauiy : 
that no\cliy is a very suHieient reason win we 
should .admire, is not denied; hut because it is 
uncommon, is it therefore beuutilul? i ho hcnutv 
that il pioduced by colour, a^ wlit u wc prcfir one 
bird to another, though o! the same lorm, o.i account 
of its colour, lias nothing to do with tins urLiuincM.i, 
which reaches only to form. I huve here coiisidcred 
the word beaut^^ being pro|v?:’ly applied to form 
uiooe. There is a necessity of fixing this contined 
sense ; for their can be no argument^ il' the sense of 
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the Avord is cxtentled to every thing that is approved. 
A rose may as well be said \o be beautiful because it 
1ms a fine smell, as a bird l>ecause of its colour. 
When «e the word beauty we do not mean 

always h\ it a more beautiful form, but something 
valuiil)lo on .K'connt of its rarity, u^efulnes'^, colour, 
or any other pioperty. A horse is s.od to be a 
beaut il'ul animal ; but, bad a horse as few good 
qualitns je^ a t(>rtoi>e, I do not imagine that be' 
would be then esteemed beautilul. 

A Illness to the end proposed, is said to be ano. 
ther cause of beauty ; but supposing wc wore pro- 
per judges of \Uial firm is the most proper in 
animal to eonstituit' strength or swiftness, we alwayg 
doternnno concerning its beauty, before We exert 
our un.lt I stainlmg to judge of lU fitness, 

IVom what has been said, it may be inferred, that 
tile wofL.'i of tiaiuro, if we compare one species with 
another, are a' I I'fjually beautiful ; and that piefe- 
renct' is given from custom, or sonu; associiUion of 
idea*; and that, in creatures of the same species, 
ber.uty is (he medium or centre of all various I'onns. 

To conclude, then, by way of corollary; if it Inis 
been proved, tlnit the painter, by attending to the 
iiivanalile and general ideas of nature, produc.OH 
beauty, he iuum, by regarding minute parliculariiieft 
and accideuiul dt»tcriniinations, deviate from the 
iiniver»al rule, iiiul pollute his canvass with di fur- 
mi ty. 


r c 
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M* 88 SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1759 


TO THE IDLER. 


RIR ; 

1 .suTPOSR you have forpottcri that many week* 
ago [ protiiised to send you an account of my coir>' 
panions at the WeMs. You would not deny me a 
place among the most faithful votaries of idleness, 
if you knew how often 1 have recollected my engage- 
ment, and contented myself to delay the perform- 
ance for some reason w'hicfa 1 durst not examine 
because I knew it to be false ; how often 1 have 
sat down to write and rejoiced at interruption ; 
and how often 1 have praised the dignity of resolu- 
tion, determined at niglu to write in the morning, 
nnd deferred it in the morning to the r|uiet hours of 
night. 

I have at last begun what 1 have long w ished at 
an end, and find it more easy than 1 expected to con > 
tinue my narration. 

Our assembly could boast no such constellation 
of intellects as Clarendon'% band of associates. Wo 
had among us no Seldcn, Falkland, or IValler ; but 
we had men not less important in their own eyes, 
though less distinguished by the public ; and many 
a time have we lamented the partiality of mankind, 
and agreed that men of the deepest inquiry some- 
times let their discoveries die away in silence, that 
the most comprehenaive observers have seldom op- 
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portunities of imparting their remarks^ and that 
modest merit passes in the crowd unknown and un> 
heeded. 

One of the greatest men of the society was Sim 
who Jives in a continual equipoise of 
doubt, and is a constant enemy to confidence und 
dogmahsm. Sign's favourite topic of convcrsatitui 
is, the luirroiinoss of the human mind, the faUa- 
cionsness of our senses, the prevalence of early pre- 
judice, and the uncertainty of appearances. Sim 
has many doubts about the nature of death, and is 
sometimes inclined to believe that aensation ninv 
survive motion, and that a dead man may feel 
though lie cannot stir. He has sometimes hinted 
tlmt man might perhaps have been, naturally a qua- 
druped; and thinks it would be very proper, that at 
the Foundling Hospital some children hhould be in- 
closed in on apartment in which the nurses should 
be obliged to walk half upon four and half upon 
tuo, that the younglings, being bred without the 
prejudice of example, might have no other guide 
than nature, and might at last come forth into the 
world us genius should direct, erect or prone, on two 
legs or on four. 

Tlie next in dignity of mien and fluency of talk 
was Dick Wormwood, whose sole delight is, to 
find every thing wrong. Dkk never enters a room 
but he shows that the door and the chimney are ill- 
placed. He never walks into the fields but he finds 
ground ploughed which is fitter for pasture. He is 
always an enemy to the present fashion, lie Imids 
that all the bL'uuiy und virtue of women will soon 
be dcstro} cd by the use of tea. He triumplis wlien 
lie talks on the present system of education, and 
tells us with great vehemence, that we are learning 
words when 'we should- learn thines. He is of opi/* 
nion that we suck in errors at ine nurse s breast 
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and thinks it extremely ridiculous that cliildren 
ahouhi be taught to use the right hand rather than 
the left. 

lioB Stprdy considerg it as a point of honour 
to say again what he has oru e said, and wonders 
how any man that has been known to alter his opi- 
nion, can look his neiglibours in the face. JJoh is 
the most formidable disputant of the whoh'^com- 
pany ; for witliout troubling himself to search far 
reasons, be tirc^s bis antagonist with iipeated af- 
(innalions. When HoA has been attacked for an hour 
with all the powers of thujuenee and reason, and 
hi.s position appears to all l)ut himself utterly nn- 
tenahle, he always doges the di'huie with his firNl 
declaration, intr^uced by a stout preface of con- 
temptuous civility. “All this is veiy judicious; 
“ you may talk, Sir, os you please; but 1 will still 
“ say what I said at first/’ iioA deals much in uni- 
versals, which he has now obliged us to Jet pass 
without exceptions, lie lives on an annuity, and 
holds that tAere are as mam/ thiexrs as iradns ; he is 
of loyalty unshaken, and always maintains, that he 
nho sees a Jacobite, sees a rascal, 

Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rudeness of 
contradiction and the turbulence of debate. IVu! 
has no notions of his own, and therefoie willingly 
catches from the last speaker such as he shall drop. 
This inflexibility of ignorance is easily accotn mu- 
dated to oiiy tenet ; his only difiirully is, w lien the 
disputants grow zealous, how^ to he of two contrary 
opinions at once. If no appeal is made to his 
judgment, he has tlie art of distributing his atten- 
tion and his smiles in such a manner, that each 
thinks him of his ow n parly ; but if he is obliged 
to speak, he then observes that the question is dif- 
ficult ; that he never received so much pleasure from 
a debate before ; iliat neither of the controvertisu 
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c 'uld have found his match In any other company ; 
flat Mr. IVonmvood's assertion is very well aup- 
ptnted, and yet there is great force in what Mr. 
Srrup/t’ advanced against it. By this indofiniie de- 
claration both are commonly satisfied ; for he that 
has prevailed is in good humour; und he that hns 
felt his own weakness is very glad lo have escaped 
ko well, 

I am, Sin> your\ &c. 

llOBIN SPRlTEtY. 


N 84. SATUllDAV,NOVEMBER34, lTo9. 


Biockai’hy is, of the various kind of narrative 
uriting, that which is most eagerly read, and most 
easdy applied to the purposes of life. 

In ronuinces, when the wide field of possibility 
lies open to invention, the incidents may eRiiJy be 
made more numerous, the vicissitudes moreStsaden, 
and the events more wonderful ; but from the time 
of life wifen fancy begins to be o?er-niled by rea-' 
son and corrected by experience, the most artful 
fide raises little curiosity when it is known lo be 
false ; though it may, ]>erhaps, be sometimes read 
as a model of a neat or elegant style, not for the 
sake of knowing what it contains, but how "it is 
written ; or those that are weary of themsedves, may 
have recourse to it as a pleasing dream, of which, 
when they awake, they voluntarily dismiss the 
mages from their minds. 
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The examples and events oriiislory press, indet il. 
upon the luiiul with tl»o weight of truth ; but wlit ii 
tliey are reposited in the memory, they arc oftener 
iMiiployid lor show tlian u.se, oml rather diversiiV 
ronvtMf..aion th.m regulate liTe. Tew are engaged 
in siitli t-cenes as give them opport unities ol‘ git)\v- 
ing wiser by the dow^iifal of statesmen or tin* defeat 
of generals. The stratagi ^is of war and tlte in- 
ti ignes of courts, are road by f»r the greater pail of 
uianlviinl with the same indiftcrt'nee a'4 tlu* advi^n- 
tures of fabled heroes, or the revolutions of a faii y 
region. Between falseliood and useless truth lluie 
i-i little ddFeience. As gold which he eanivol spend 
will make no man rich, so knowliLlge winch he can- 
not npj)}) will make no man wi'^e. 

'I'he miseluevou.s consequencis of vice and folly, 
of iriegulai desires and predominant passions, are 
be.st di 'Covered b) those relations which are levelled 
witli the goutMul .surface of life, whicli tell not how 
any man became great, but how he was rnulo 
happy ; not how lie lost the favour of his prince, 
but how he hi'came discontented with himself. 

Tln)se relations are therefore commonly of most 
value in which the writer tells ln> own story. He 
that piNSCmnts tlic life of another commoniy dwells 
mi>st,.|ipon conspicuous even's, )cs>en> the fuini- 
h'arity ofhis tak* to increase its liignity, shows lus 
favourite at a distance decoratevl and •magnified 
bkc the ancient actors in their tragic dress, and 
endeavours to hide the man that he may produce a 
hero. 

But if it be true, wliicli was said by a French 
prince, 2'hat tto man was a hero to the i^nvnnis of tits 
chamber^ it is equally true that every man is yet 
less a hero to himself, ile that is most elevated 
above the crowd by the importance of his employ- 
intnts, or the reputation of hia genius, feels h;in*clf 
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nfFcTtod by Tame or business but as they influence 
bis <,lonru'!>tic life. The high and Jow', as they have 
the saint* faculties anil ilit* same senses, have no less 
similitude in tbeir pains and pleasures. I'he sensa- 
tions are the sumo in all, though produced by very 
ililil int iK'casions. fhe prince leels the same pain 
when an invader M*i/es a pruviiice, a- the farmer 
when ji tiiiefdnM s a\ia^ Ins cow. Men thus equal 
in tiu in^'clvi wili appear equal in lu>nc‘^tand impur- 
tuil bnnjaphv; and those wdioni ^l^rtuno or nature 
pliue at the greatest discance, may aliord instruction 
to O’lL'h oilu T. 

'fhe wnier of his owi*. life has at least the first 
quahtlraiion of an historian, the knowledge of the 
truth; and though ti may be plausibly objected that 
lus temptations to disguise it arc etjual to his op- 
jn.rluuities ol' knowing it, yet 1 cannot but think 
tlnit iinpaituihty may lie expected with eqmd con* 
lidence iVoin hmi that relates the passages of his own 
life, as from liirii that delivers the transactions of 
anotlu r. 

( ertainty of knowledge not only excludes mis- 
take, but i'ortifies veracity. Wbai we collect by 
conjecture, and by conjecture only can one man 
judge of another's motives or setuiinentt| >^ easily 
inodiHed by fancy or by desire ; »s objec*» rmper-^ 
ftcily di.'^cemed lake formitfrom the hope or fear 
tile beholder, Hut that which is fuliv known caO'* 
not be falsified but with reluctance of undersUild- 
ing, and alartn of conscience i of understanding, 
the lover of truth ; of conscience, the sentinel of 
Virtue. 

He that writes the life of another is cither bit 
fi ll ucl or his enemy, and wishes either to exalt bts 
praise or aggravate his infamy ; many u*m[datlons 
to faUehood will occur in the disguise of passions, 
too specious to fear much resistance* Love of 
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virtue will animate panegyric, and hatred of wick- 
edness imbitter censure. The zeal of gratitude, 
the ardour of patriotism, fondness for an opinion, 
or fidelity to a party, may easily overpower the 
vigilance ♦of a mind habitually well disposed, and 
prevail over unassisted and unfriended veracity. 

But he that speaks of himself has no inoiive to 
falsehood or partiality except self-love, by which 
all have so often been betrayed, that all are on the 
watch against itaitrtificcs. He that writes an apo- 
logy for a single action, to confute an accusation, to 
recommend liimsielf to favour, is indeed always to he 
suspected of favouring his own cause ; hut he that 
sits down calmly and voluntarily to review his life 
for the ndnuHiitioii of posterity, or to amuse himself, 
and leaves this account unpublislied, may be com- 
moniy presumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot 
appease liis own mind, and fame will not be heard 
beneatli the tomb. 


N*86. SATURDAY,DECEMBER1, 1759. 


Oke of the peculiarities which distinguish the pre- 
sent age is the raultipitcstion of books. Every day 
bciag a new advertisements of literary undertak- 
iwK flattered with repeated promises 

ot growing wise on easier terms than our pro- 
geniiors. 

How much either happiness or knowledge is ad- 
vanced by this multitude of authorsi it is not very 
easy to decide. 


t 
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11^^ tliat tcnch&s us ony thing which wc knew not 
ht fore, is undoubtedly to be reverenced ns a master. 

He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing ways, 
may very propeily l)c loved as a bcneracior; and ho 
that supplies life with innocetit amusement, will be 
ccitamiy e.iie^'td as n pleasing conapanion. 

ljut lew of iho.o wlu) fill the worlvi with books 
have any prei! umom^ to the hope either of pleasing 
or instructing, 'flu v have oricn no other task than 
to lay two hooks he!ore them, out of which they 
lompile a third, wiihout any new materials of iheir 
own, and with \ery htlle application of judgment to 
lijose which fbrrin r authors have supplied. 

That ail compilations are useless 1 do not assert. 
J^irtieles of sfienee are oflen very widely scattered. 
Wtilera of extensive comprehension have incideriial 
remarks upon topics very remote from'ihe principal 
nd>ji*ct, whicli aie oflen more valuable than formal 
treatises, and which yet are not known because 
they are not promised in the title. He that collects 
tlu»se under pri»[)cr heads is very laudably eaiployed, 
lor though he exerts no great abilities in the work, 
he liicilitute? the progress of others, and by making 
iliat l ii.'-y of attiiimncnt which is already written, 
may give some mmd, more vigorous or more adven- 
turouh tii.'in hib own. leisure fur new tbougbls and 
unginal designs. 

Ikit the collections poured lately from the pres$,‘ 
have been ^eldom made at any great expense of tiwif 
or inquiry, and I herdbre only serve to distract choice' 
without j>u}>plyii'g any real want. ' 

It is ob>erv(L d that a corrupt society hns ma^ty Itms : 

I know not wheiluT it is not equally true, tlitH an , 
jjruotnui atjp has many hooks. When the treasures of - 
unciont kiiow ledge lie unexamined, and originat 
authors are neglected and forgotten, compilers and 
plagiaries are encouraged, who give us again what 
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we had before) and erow ^reat by letiing before ua 
what our own sloth nad hidden from our view. 

Yet are not even these writers to be indiscri- 
minately censured and rejected. Truth like beauty 
▼aries its fashions, and is best recommended by dif- 
ferent dresses to different minds ; and he that recalls 
the attention of mankind to any part of learning 
which time has lof^ behind it, may be truly said to 
advance the literature of his own age. As the 
manners of nations vary, new topics of persuasion 
become necessary, and new combinations of imagery 
arc produced ; and he that can accommodate him- 
self to the reigning taste, may always have readers 
who perhaps would not have looked upon better 
performances. * 

To exact of every roan who writes, that he should 
say something new, would be to reduce authors to 
a small number; to oblige the most fertile genius 
to say only what is new would be to contract his 
volumes to a few pages. Yet, surely, there ought 
to be some bounds to repetiiion ; libraries ought no 
more to be heaped for ever with the same thougl»ts 
differently expressed, than with the same books dif- 
ferently decorated. 

The good or evil which these secondary w riterg 
produce, h seldom of any long duration. As they 
owe their existence to diange of fashion, they com- 
monly disappear when a new fashion becomes pre- 
valent. The authors that in any nation last from 
age to age are very few, because there are very few 
that have any other claim to notice than that they 
catch m on^ present curiosity, and gratify some 
accidental desire, or produce some temporary con- 
venlency. 

Hut however the writers of the day may despair 
of future fame, they ought at least to forbear any 
ptpsent mischief. Though they cannot arrive at 
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eminent Jieighta of excellence^ they might keep 
Hiemselves harmless. They might take care to in* 
form Hiemselves before they attempt to inform 
others, and exert the Httle influence which they have 
for honcbt purposes. 

But such is the present state of our HteraturCy 
that the ancient sage, who thought a great book a 
great nil, would now think the multitude of books 
a multitude of evil«. He would consider a bulky 
writer who engrossed a year, and a swarm of pam- 
pliletecrs who stoic each an hour, as equal wasters 
of human life, and would moke no other difference 
between them, than between a beast of prey and a 
flight of locusts* 


N^86. SATURDAY, DECEMBERS, 1759. 


TO THE lOLXE. 

SIR ; 

1 AM a young lady newly married to a young gen- 
tleman. Our fortune is large, otnr minds'are vacant;^ 
our dispositions gay, our acquaintances numerous, 
and our relations splendid. We considered fbal 
marriage, like life, has Its youth ; that the first year 
is the year of gaiety and revel, and resolved to see 
the shows and feel the joys of London before the 
increase of our family should confine us to domestic 
esres and domestic pleasures. 

Little time was spent in prquration ; the coach 
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was harnessed, and a few days brought us to iMndnity 
and we iilightcd at a lodging provided for us by Miss 
BMif Trtjlcy a niwiiden niece of my husband’s Vat her, 
where wc I’ound apartments on a st eond floor, wltich 
iny coosifi told us would servo us till we eould please 
ourselves with a more commodious and eletiiujt hahi- 
tarioi*, and which she had taken ut a wry high price, 
becau^'^e it was not wotth the vUiile to make a hard 
bargain for so sliurt a time. 

Here I intended to lie conceah'd till my new* 
clothes were made, and n)y new lodging lured ; but 
Miss Trijlv l^ad m> industriously givtoi notice of our 
arrival to all her ac(jiiaiiitanre, ihjt I had the moiti* 
ficntion next day of seeing the door thronged with 
painted coaches and chairs with coronets, and was 
obliged to receive all uiy husband’s relations on a 
second floor. 

Inconveniences are often b’ilanccd by some ad- 
vantage: the elevation of my apartments furnished 
a subject for conversation, wdiich, without some such 
help we should have been in danger oi' wanting. 
T.ady State/// told us hovr many year*! Iiad pa^^evl 
since she climbed so many steps. Mi-s Ain/ ran to 
the windotv, and thought it charmin:: to see the 
valkv'rs so little in the street ; and Mi"?, (irntlr went 
to try the same experiment, and siit.untd to find 
herself so far above the ground. 

'riny all knew that we intended to remove, and 
.therefore all gave nie advice about a jiroper clioire. 
One street was rccommentled for the puniy of its 
air, ajji^lier for its freedom from noise, another for its 
to thepark^ amuther because tin rc w as but 
n step' from it to all places of diversion, and unoiht r, 
because its inhabitanu enjoyed at once tlietown uud 
country. 

I had civility enough to hear every recommenda- 
^iton with a look of curiosity while it was made, and 
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of acquiescence when it was concluded, hut in my 
heart felt no other desire than to be free from the 
disgrace of a second floor, and cared liitle where 1 
should fix, if ihe apartmeiUs were spacious and 
splendid. 

Next day n chariot was hired, and Miss TrifiewSiS 
disputciicd to hod u lodging, blie returned in the 
aflcrnonn, wiiii loi account of a tharnniig ploce, to 
which niy hu&band went in the morning to make tlie 
contrac t, ih’ing young and unexperienced, he look 
witli him his fiicrul Ah/ Qulck^ a gentleman of great 
skill in io(»'.n,s ainl I'unuiure, who sees, at a single 
glance, whatever tlurc is to be coinmetnled or cen- 
sured. iMr. Qukhi rtt the fir.'.l view of tlic house, 
declared that it coiilil nut be inhabited, for the sun 
in the aflcrnooM vhooe with full glare oii the windows? 
of the dinini:; Tooin. 

Miss 7/y/c w'C'iit out again and soon dNcovercd 
another lodging, which Mr. Q.itA went to survey, 
and l‘i)\m(l, that, whenever tlie wind should blow 
from the east, ail the smoke of tlic city would be 
driven upon it. 

A niagnifu'cnt set of rooms wa% then found in 
one of the streoKs near wiiicli 

Miss Tnjlc jirefei red to any which she hud yet seen ; 
but Ml. QiPtli, having mused upon it for a time, 
concluded that n would be too much exposed in the 
morning l.> the fogs that rise from the nver. 

Thu.s Mr. QuiiJr proceeded to give tis every day 
new^ tcstoiHoiies of Iim taste and circurnspcctinn ; 
sometimes tlie street was too narrow for a double 
range ofcoachc.s ; sometimes it w««an obscure fdace, 
not inhabited by persons of quality* Some place* 
were dirty, and some crowded; in some houiCf* the 
furniture was ill-suited, and in others the stairs were 
too narrow. He had such fertility of objections that 

VOL. XXXIll. D 
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Mim Trifle was at last tirc^« anti desisted from all 
attempts for our accoiumodution. 

in the mean time 1 have still continued to see my 
company on a second door, and am asked twenty 
times a day when I am to leave those odious lodg- 
ings, in which 1 live tumultuously without pleasure, 
and expensively without honour. My husband 
thinks so highly of Mr. Quick^ that he cannot be 
persuaded to remove without his approbation ; and 
Mr. Quick thinks his reputation raised by the multi- 
plication of difficulties. 

In this distress to whom can I have recourse ? 1 
find my temper vitiated by daily disappointment, by 
the sight of pleasure which 1 cannot partake, and 
the possession of riches which 1 cannot enjoy. Dear 
Mr. Jdiety inform my husband that he is trifling 
away, in superfluous vexation, the few months 
which custom has appropriated to delight ; that ma- 
trimonial quarrels are not easily reconciled between 
those that liavc no children ; that wherever we settle 
he must always find some inconvenience ; but no- 
thing is so much to be avoided as a perpetual state 
of inquiry and suspense. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Ptcic.v IIeartlfss* 
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Of what we know not, wc can only judge by wl\a^ 
we know. Ever) iiovtliy appears more wonderfu' 
as it is more remote from any thing with which ex- 
perience or testimony have hitherto acquainted us ; 
and if it passes further «bcyond the notions that we 
have been accustomed to i^rm, it becomes at last 
incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge is very 
narrow, that national manners arc formed by chance, 
that uncommon conjunctures of causes produce rare 
effects, or that what is impossible at one time or 
place may yet hiippen in another, it is always 
easier to deny than to inquire. To refuse creait 
confers for a moment an appearance of superiority, 
which every little mind is tempted to assume when 
it may be gained so cheaply as by withdrawing at- 
tention from evidence, and declining the fatigue of 
comparing probabilities. The most pertinacious 
and vehement demonstrator may be wearied in time 
by continual negation ; and incredulity, which 
an old poet, in his address to calls the xoit 

(if fools^ oblunds the argument v^ich it cannot 
answer, as woolsacks deaden arrows though they 
cannot repel them. 

Many relations of travellers have been slighted as 
fabulous, till more frequent voyages have couhrmed 
their veracity ; and it may reasonably be iniagined, 
that many ancient historians are unjustly suspected 
of falsehood, because our own timet afford notbiitg 
that resembles what they tell. 
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Had only the writers of antiquity informed us that 
there was once a nation in which the wife lay down 
upon the burning pile only to mix her ashes with 
those of her husband, we should have thought it a 
tale to be told with that of Endymions commerce 
with the Moon. Had only a single traveller related 
that many nations of the eartli were black, we should 
hi\ve thought the accounts of the Segros and of the 
Phwnix equally credible. But of black men the 
numbers are too great who ore now repining under 
English cruelty, and the cu?toni of voluntary crema- 
tion is not yet lost among the ladies of India, 

Few uRrratives w’ill either to men or women ap- 
pear more incredible than tiie iiistories of the 
Amazons ; of female nations of whose constitution it 
was the essential and fundamental law, to exclude 
men from all participation either of public affairs 
or domestic business ; where female armies marched 
under female captains, female farmers gathered tlie 
harvest, fiMiialc partners danced together, and female 
wits diverted one another. 

Yet several ages of antiquity have transmitted ac- 
counts of the Amazons of Caucasus ; and of the 
Amazons of America^ who have given their name to 
the greatest river in the world. Condamine lately 
found such monioridls, as can be expected among 
erratic and unlettered nations, where events are re- 
corded only by tradition, and new swarms settling 
in the country from time to time, confuse and efface 
all traces of former tiroes. 

To husbands, or to live without them, 

arc thif extremes which the prudence and mo- 
deratiimw European ladies have, in all ages, equally 
declined ; they have never been allured to death 
by the kindness or civility of the politest nations, 
nor has the roughness and brutality of more savage 
countries ever provoked them to doom their male 
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associates to irrevocabiebanishment. The Bohmion 
matrons are said to have made one short struggle 
for superiority, but instead of banishing the men, 
they contented themselves with condemning them to 
servile offices ; and their constitution thus left im- 
perfect, was quickly overthrown. 

There is, I tliink, no class of English women 
from whom we are in any danger of Amazonian 
usurpation. The old maids seem nearest to inde- 
pendence, and most likely to be animated by re- 
venge against masculine authority; they often speak 
of men with acrimonious vclieinencc, but it is sel- 
dom found tliat tliey have any settled hatfed against 
them, and it is yet more rarely observed that they 
have any kindness for each other. They w'ili not 
easily combine in any plot ; and if they should 
ever agree to retire and fortify themselves in 
castles or in mountains, the sentinel will betray the 
passes in spite and the garrison will capitulate opta 
easy terms, if the besiegers have handsome sword^^ 
knots, and arc well supplied with fringe and lace. 

The gamesters, if they were united, would make 
a formidable body ; and since they consider men 
only as beings that are to lose their money, they 
might live together without any wish for the offici- 
ousness of gallantry, or the delights of diversified 
conversation. Uut as nothing would hold them 
together but the hope of plundering one anotherp 
their government would fail from the defect of its 
principles, the men would need only to neglect 
them, and they would perish in a few weeks by a 
civil war. 

I do not mean to censure the ladies of England 
defective in knowledge or in spirit, when I suppOie 
tl)pin unlikely to revive the military honours of their 
sex. The character of the ancient Amazom was 
x> D 3 
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rather terrible than lovely ; the hand could not be 
v^ry delicate that was only employed in drawing the 
bow and brandishing the battle axe; their power 
was maintained by cruelty, their courage was de- 
formed by ferocity, and their example only shows 
that men and women live best together. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBERgS, 1759. 


When the philosophers of the last age were first 
congregated into the Royal Society, great expecta- 
tions were raised of the sudden progress of useful 
arts; the time wns supposed to be near, when engines 
should turn by a perpetual motion, and health be 
secured by the uiuversal medicine; when learning 
should be facilitated by a real character, and com- 
merce extended by ships which could reach their 
ports in defiance of the tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The Society 
met and parted without any visible diminution of 
the miseries of life. The gout and stone were still 
painful, the ground that was not ploughed brought no 
harvest, and neither oranges nor grapes would grow 
iman tlie hawthorn. At last, those who were disap- 
began to be angry ; those likewise who 
i^pl ia^vation were glad to gain an opportunity of 
ridiculing men who had depreciated, perhaps with 
too much arrogance, the knowledge of antiquity. 
And it appears from some of their earliest apologies, 
that the philosophers felt with great sensibility me 
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unwelcome importunities of those who were daily 
a&king, “ What have ye done?'’ 

The truth is, tliat little had been done compared 
with wliat fame had been suffered to promise ; and 
the question could only be answered by general apo- 
logies and by new hopes, which, when they were 
frustrated, gave a new occasion to the same vexatious 
inquiry. 

This Total quet^tion has disturbed the quiet of man^ 
other minds. He that in the latter part of his hie 
too strictly inquires what he 1ms done, can very sel- 
dom receive from his owm heait such an account as 
will give him satisi’action. 

We do not indeed so often disappoint others as 
ourselves. \Vc not only think more higlily than 
others of <our own abilities, but allow ourselves 
form hopes which we never communicate, and pleaaa. 
our thoughts with employments which none eVer 
will allot US, and with elevations to which we 
never expected to rise ; and wdicu our days and 
have passed away in conomon business or coinmo'n^ 
amusements, and w’e find at last that we have suffered 
our purposes to sleep till the time of action is past, 
we are reproached only by our own reflections; nei- 
ther our friends nor our enemies wonder that we live 
and die like the rest of mankind; that we Jive without 
notice, and die without memorial ; they know not 
wliat task w'e liad proposed, and therefore cannot 
discern whether it is finished. 

He that compares what he has done with what he 
has left undone, will feci the effect which must al- 
ways follow the comparison of imagination with 
reality he will look with contempt on his own un- 
importance, and wonder to what purpose he came^ 
into the world; he will repine that he shall leave 
behind him no evidence of his having been, that be 
has added nothing to the system of life, but has 
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glided from youth to age among the crowd, without 
any elTort for distinction. 

Man is seldom willing to let fall the opinion of 
his own dignity, or to believe that he does little only 
because every individual is a very little being. He 
is better content to want diligence than power, and 
sooner confesses the depravity of his will than the 
imbecility of his nature. 

From this mistaken notion of human greatness it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
great advances in wisdom so loudly declare tliat they 
despise themselves. If I had ever found any of the 
sclf-conterancrs much irritated or pained by ihe con- 
sciousness of their meanness, 1 should have given 
them consolation by observing, that a little more 
than nothing is as much as can be expeciod from a 
being, who with respect to the multitudes about him 
is himself little more than nothing. Every man is 
obliged by the Supreme Master of the universe to 
improve all the opportunities of good which are 
afforded him, and to keep in continual activity such 
abilities as are bestowed upon him. But he has no 
reason to repine, though his abilities are small and 
his opportunities few. He that has improved the 
virtue, or advanced the happiness of one fellow-crea- 
ture, he that has ascertained a single moral proposi- 
tion, or added one useful experiment to natural 
knowledge, may be contented with his own perform- 
ance, and, with respect to mortals like himself, may 
demand, like Augustusp to be dismissed at his depar- 
ture with applause. 
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Avcpt^V KAl tiTri^U. 

EPIfT. 

How evil carac into the world — for what reason it 
In t|)ut life is ovei spread witii such boundless varie- 
ties of miser}' — why the only thinking being of thin) 
globe is doomed to think, merely to be wretched, 
and to pass his time from youth to age in fearing or 
in suffering calamities, is a question which philoso- 
phers have long asked, and which philosophy could 
never answer. 

Religion informs us that misery and sin were 
produced together. 'I'hc depravation of human will 
was followed by a disorder of the harmony of na- 
ture ; and by iliai Providence which often places 
antidotes in the neighbourhood of poisons, vice was 
checked by misery, lest it should swell to universal 
and unlimited dominion. 

A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all that we have ever seen, that though wo 
can easily conceive it possible, and may therefore 
hope to attain it, yet our speculations upon it must 
be general and confused. We can discover that 
where there is universal innocence, there will pro- 
bably be universal happiness; for wdiy should af- 
flictions be permitted to infest beings who are not 
in danger of corruption from blessings, and where 
there is no use of terror nor cause of punishment ? 
But in a world like ours, where our senses assault us, 
and our hearts betray us, we should pass on fl^pm 
crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if misery 
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did not stand in our waY> and our own pains ad- 
monish us of our folly. 

• Almobt all the moral good which is left among us. 
Is the apparent effect of physical evil. 

Goodness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Let it be examined 
how each of these duties would be practised if there 
were no physical evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the for- 
bearance of pleasure; and if pleasure was not followed 
by pain, who would forbear it ? We see every hour 
those in whom the desire of present indulgence over- 
powers all sense of past and all foresight of future 
misery. In a remission of the gout, the drunkard 
Returns to his wine, and the glutton to his feast ; and 
if neither disease, nor poverty were felt or dreaded, 
every one would sink down in idle sensuality, with- 
out any care of others, or of himself. To eat and 
drink, and lie down to sleep, would be the whole 
business of mankind. 

Righteousness, or the system of social duty, may 
be subdivided into justice and charity. Of justice 
one of the Heathen sages has shown, with great 
acuteness, that it was impressed upon mankind 
only by the inconveniences which injustice had pro- 
duced. ** In the first ages,” says he, “ men acted 
** without any rule but the impulse of desire ; ihey 
** practised injustice upon others, and suffered it 
from others in their turn; but in time it was 
discovered, that the pain of suffering wnuig was 
** greater than the pleasure of doing it ; and man- 
kind, by a general compact, submitted to the 
restraint of laws, and resigned the pleasure to 
“ escape the pain.” 

Of charity it is superfluous to observe, that it 
could have no place if there were no want ; for of a 
virtue which could not be practised, the omission 
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could not be culpable. Evil is not only the occa* 
sional but the efficient cause of charity; we ane in* 
cited to the relief of misery by the consciousness thot 
we have the same nature witli the sufferer, that we 
arc in danger of the same distresses, and may some- 
times implore the same assistance. 

Godliness, or piety, is elevation of the mind to« 
wards the Supremo Being, and extension of the 
thoughts to another life. The other life is future, 
and the Supreme Being is invisible. None would 
have recourse to an invisible power, but that ail 
other subjects had eluded their hopes. None would 
fix their attention upon the future, but that they 
arc discontented with the present. • If the senses 
were feasted with perpetual pleasure, they would 
always keep the mind in subjection. Reason has no 
authority over us, but by its power to warn ua 
against evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccupied, 
religion is impressed upon them, and the first years 
of almost all who have been well educated are 
passed in a regular discharge of the duties of piety. 
But as we advance forward into the crowds of life, 
innumerable delights solicit our inclinations, and 
innumerable cares distract our attention ; the time 
of youth is passed in noisy frolics ; manhood is led 
on from hope to hope, and from project to project ; 
the dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebriation of suc- 
cess, the ardour of expectation, and the vehemence 
of competition, chain down the mind alike to the 
present scene, nor is it remembered how soon this 
mist of trifles must be scattered, and the bubbles 
that float upon the rivulet of life be lost for ever in 
the gulph or eternity. Tothis consideration scarcely 
any man is awakened but by some pressing and 
resistless evjl. The death of those from whom be 
derived his pleasures^ or to whom he destined hia 
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possessions, some disease which shows him the vanity 
of all cxtiTrial ac(|uisitions, nr the gloom of age, 
which intercepts hia prospects of long enjoyment, 
forces him to fix his hopes upon another state, and 
wlien he has contcrulcd with the tempests of life till 
his strength fails him, he flics at hbt to the shelter 
of religion. 

That misery does not make all virtuous, expe- 
rience too clearly informs us ; but it is no less 
certain that of what virtue there is, misery produces 
far the greatiu* part. Physical evil may be, there- 
fore, cMulured with patience, since it is the cause of 
moral good ; and patience itself is one virtue by 
wbich we are prepared for that slate in wliich evil 
shall be no more. 


N’ 90. SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 17G(). 


It is a complaint wliich has been made from time 
to lime, and which seems to have lately become 
more frequent, that English oratory, however for- 
cible in argument, or elegant in expression, is defi- 
cient and inefficacious^ because our speakers w^ant 
ihe grace and energy of action. 

Among the numerous projectors who are desirous 
to rehne our manners, and improve our faculties, 
, some are willing to supply the deficiency of our 
, speakers. \Vc have had more than one exhortation 
; to study the neglected art of moving the passions, 
and have been encouraged to believe that our 
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tongues, however feeble in themselves, may, by 
the help of our hands and legs, obtain an uucon* 
trollable dominion over the most stubborn audi<* 
ence, animate the insensible, engage the careless, 
force tears from the obdurate, and money from the 
avaricious. 

It by slight of hand, or nimblcness of foot, all 
these wonders can be performed, he that shall neg* 
lect U' attain tlie free use of bis Innhs may be justly 
censured os cnniinally lazy. But 1 urn afraid tfliaC 
no specimen of sucli ejects will easily be shown. 
If 1 could once find a speaker in ^Change Alley 
raising tlie price of stocks by the po«cr of persua- 
sive gestures, I should very zealously recommend 
the study of his art ; but having never seen any 
action by which language was much assisted, 1 have 
been hitherto inclined to doubt whether my coun- 
trymen are not blamed too hastily for their calm 
and motionless utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accompany their 
speech with action : but why should tneir example 
have more influence upon u$ than ours upon them ? 
^u^toms are not to be changed but for better. 
Let those who desire to reform us show the benefits 
of the change proposed. When the Frenchman 
waves his hands, and writhes his body, in recounting 
the revolutions of a game at cards, or the Neapo* 
litatif who tells the hour of the day, t^hows Mpon his 
fingers, the number w'hich he mentions, I do not , 
perceive that their manual exercise is of much use, 
or that they leave any image more deeply im- 
pressed by their bustle and vehemence of commu- 
hication. 

Upon the stage there is no want of action 

but the difficulty of making it at once various 
proper, and its perpetual tendency to become ridi- 
culous, ootwithstaoding all the advantages which 
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art and show, awl custom and prejudice can give it, 
may prove how little it can be admitted into any 
other place, where it can have no recommendation 
but from truth and nature. 

The use of English oratory is only at the bar, in 
the parliament, and in the church. Neither the 
judges of our laws, nor the representatives of our 
people, would be much aifected by laboured gesti- 
culation, or believe any man the more because he 
rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spread 
abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped 
his breast, or turned his eyes sometimes to tlie 
ceiling, and sometimes to the floor. Upon men 
intent only upon truth, the arm of an orator has 
little power ; a credible testimony, or a cogent argu- 
ment, will overcome all the art of modulation, and 
all the violence of contortion. 

It is well known that, in the city, which maybe 
called the parent of oratory, all the arts of mecha- 
nical persuasion were banished from the court of 
supreme judftature. The judges of the Areopagus 
considered action and vociferation as a foolish ap- 
peal to the external senses, and unworthy to be 
practised before those who had no desire of idle 
amusement, and whose only pleasure was to dis- 
cover right.* 

Whether action may not be yet of use in churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, 
may dewve inquiry. It is certain that the senses 
arc more powerful as the reason is weaker ; and 
that he whose ears convey little to his mind, may 
sometimes listen with his eyes till truth may gra- 
possession of his heart. If there be 
any lise of gesticulation, it must be applied to the 
ignorant and rude, who, will be more affected by 
vehemence U^an delight^ by propriety. In the 
pulpit little action can be proper, for action can 
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illustrate nothing but that to which it may be re- 
i'orred by nature or by custooi. He that imitatea 
by his hand a motion whicli he describes, explains 
it by natural similitude ; he that lays his hand on 
his bicasC, when he expresses pity, enforces his 
words by a customary allusion. But theology has 
few topics to uliicli action can be appropriated : 
that action which i<i vague and indeterminate will 
at last settle into habit, and habitual peculiarities are 
cjuickly ridiculous. 

It ib, perhaps, the character of the English^ to de- 
spise triHes ; and that art may surely be accounted 
a trida which is at once useless and ostentatious* 
which can seldom be practised with propriety, and 
which, as the mind is more cultivated, is less pow- 
erful, Yet as all innocent means are to be used for 
the propagation of truth* 1 would not deter those 
who are employed in preaching to common con- 
gregations from any practice which they may find 
persuasive ; for, compared witfas the conversion of 
dinners, propriety and elegance are l^ss than no- 
thing. 


N* 91. SATURDAYS JAN. 18, 1760. 


It is common to overlook what is near, by keeping 
the eye fixed upon something remote. In the 
same manner present opportunities arc neglected* 
and attainable good is slighted* Iw minds busied in 
extensive ranges* and intent upon mture advantages. 
Life, however shm^t* is made still dioner by waste of 
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time, an<l its progress towards happiness, though 
oaturalty slow/ is yet retarded by unnecessary 
labour. 

The difficulty of obtaining knowledge is univer- 
sally conrei«sed. To fix deeply in the mind the 
principles of science, to settle their limitations, and 
deduce the long succession of their consequences ; 
to comprehend the whole compass of complicated 
systems, with all the argumeius, objections, and 
solutions, and to r(‘posite in the intellectual trea- 
burv the numberless facts, experiments, apophthegms, 
and positions, which must stand single in the me- 
mory, and of which none has any perceptible con- 
nexion with tlie rest, is a task wliich, though under- 
taken with ardour, and pursued with diligence, must 
at last be left unfinished by the frailty of our 
n|ture. 

make the way to learning either less short or 
less smooth, is certainly absurd ; yet this is the ap- 
parent effect of tha prejudice which seems to pre- 
vail among us in favour of foreign authors, and of 
the contempt of our native literature, wliich this 
excursive curiosity must necessarily produce. Every 
man is more speedily instructed by his own lan- 
guage, than by any other; before wc search the 
rest of the world for teachers, let us try whether 
we may not spare our trouble by finding them at 
home. 

The riches of the English language are much 
greater than they are commonly supposed. Many 
pseful and valuable books lie buried in shops and 
libraries, unknowit and unexamined, unless some 
lucky compiler opens them by chance, and finds 
nn easy spoil of wit and learning. I am far from 
intending to indnuate that other languages are not 
necessary to him who aspires 10 eminence, and 
whose whole' life is devoted to study; but to him 
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who reads only for amusement, or wInm purjmse is 
not to deck himself with the honoti)|i^of literature^ 
but to be qualified for domestic usefulness^ and sic 
down content with subordinate reputation^ we have 
authors sufficient to fill up all the vacancies of bis 
time, and gratify most of bis wishes for informa- 
tion. 

Of our poets, 1 need say little^ because they are 
perhaps, the only authors to whom their country haa 
done justice. We consider the whole succession 
from Spenser to Popc^ as superior to any names 
which the Continent can boast ; and therefore 
the poets of other nations, however familiarly 
they may be sometimes mentioned, are very litt^' 
read, except by those who design to borrow them 
heauties. 

There is, 1 think, not one of the liberal arlil 
which ina)! not be competently learned in the Eng* 
Itsh language. He that searches after mathematical 
knowledge may busy himself among Ifis own coun- 
trymen, and will find one or other able to instruct 
him in every part of those abstruse sciences. He 
that is delighted with experiment, an^ wishes* to 
hnow the nature of bodies' from certain and visible 
effects, is happily placed where the mechanical phi- 
losophy was first established by a public institu- 
tion, and from which it was spread to all other 
countries. 

The more airy and elegant studies of philology 
otid criticism have little need of any foreign hel^ 
Though our language, not being very analogical, 
gives few opportunities for grammatical researchea» 
yet we have not wanted authors who have considered 
the principles of speech ; and with critical writings 
we abound sufficiently to enable pedantry to im- 
pose rules which can seldom be observed, and 
vanity to talk of books which are seldom read. 
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But our own iauguage has, from the Reformation 
to the present time, been chiefly dignified and 
adorned by the works of our divines, who, consi- 
dered as commentators, controvertists, or preachers, 
have undoubtedly leR all oilier nations far behind 
them. No vulgar language can boast Mich trea- 
sures of tiieologicel knowledge, or such inultitudeb 
of authors at ouce learned, elegant, and pious. 
Other countries, and other communions, have au- 
thors perhaps equal in abilities, and diligence to 
ours; but if we unite number with excellence, there 
is certainly no nation which must not allow us to be 
^superior. Of morality little is necessary to be said, 
'pecause it is comprehended in practical divinity, 
>and is, perhaps, better taught in English sermons 
than in any other books ancient and modern. Nor 
;Shall I dwell on our excellence in meuphybical spe- 
culations. because he that reads the works of our 
divines will eabity discover how far human siibulty 
bas been able to penetrate* 

Political knowledge is forced upon us by the 
form of our constitution ; and all the mysteries of 
government are discovered in the attack or defence 
of every mtnister. The original law of society* the 
rights of subjects, and the prerogatives of kings, 
have been considered with the utmost nicety, some- 
times profoundly investigated, and sometimes fami- 
liarly explained. 

Thus copiously instructive is the English lan- 
guagejand thus needless is all recourse to foreign 
Let us not; thercibre, make our neigh- 
booiffipbud by soliciting help which we do not want, 
nor discourage our own industry by difficulties 
which «^e need not su&r. 
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92. SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1760. 


Whatevpr is useful or honourable will bo desired* 
by many who never can obtain it; and that whiab 
cannot be obtained when it is desired, artifice or 
foil} will be diligent to counterfeit. Those to whom 
fortune has denied gold and diamonds, decorate 
themselves with stones and metals, i^hich have 
something of the ^how, but little of the value; and 
every moral excellence, or intellectual faculty, haf 
some vice or folly which imitates its appearance. 

Every man wishes to be wise, and thjy who can* 
not be wise arc almost alwavh cunning. The loss 
is the real discernment of those whom business or 
con\ creation brings together, the mote illusions are 
practised, nor is caution ever so necessary as with 
associates or opponents of feeble minds. 

Cunning dift'ers from wisdom as twilight from 
open day. He that walks in the sunshine goet 
boldly forward by the nearest way ; he secs that 
wliere the path is straight and even he may proceed 
in security, and \Hiere it is rough and crooked he 
easily complies with the turns, and avoids the ob- 
structions. But the traveller in the dut*k fears more 
as he sees less ; be knows there may he danger, and 
therefore suspects that he ia never safe, tries every 
step before he fixes his foot, and shrink* at every 
Doise, lest violence should approach him. Wisdom 
comprehends at once tlie end and the menn>, esti- 
mates easiness or difficulty, and is cautious or con- 
fident in due proportion. Cunning discovers little 
at a timei and has no other means of certainty 
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. than tnultiplication of stratagems and superfluity of 

^ suspicion. The man of cunning always considers 
that be can never be too safe, and therefore always 
keeps liiniself enveloped in a mist, impenetrable, as 
he hopes, to the eye of rivalry or curiosity. 

rpon this principle Tom Double has formed a 
habit of eluding the most harmless question. What 
Jio has no inclination to answer, he pretends some- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to divert the in- 
quirer’s attention by some other subject ; but if he 
be [)resh('d hard by repeated interrogation, be al- 
ways evades a direct reply. Ask him whom he likes 
best 0)1 the stage ; he is ready to tell that there are 
sevcial excellent performers. Inquire when he was 
last at the coffee-liousc ; he replies, that the weather 
lias been bad lately. Desire liim to tell the age of 
any of his acquaintance ; he immediately mentions 
another who is older or younger. 

Will Puzzle values himself upon a long reach. 
He foresees every thing before it will happen, 
though he never relates his prognostications till the 
event is past. Nothing has come to pass for these 
twenty years of wliich Mr. Puzzle had not given 
broad hints, and told at least that it was not proper 
to tell. Of those predictions, which every conclu- 
sion will equally verifyr, he always claims the credit, 
and wonders that Ins friends did not understand 
them. He supposes very' truly, that much may be 
known which he knows not, and therefore pretends 
to know much of which he and all mankind are 
equally ignorimt. 1 desired his opinion, yesterday, 
<A the German war, and was told, that if the Frus- 
.M*aNA' w'ere well supported, something great may be 
expected ; that they have very powerful ene- 
mies to encjHfter ; that the Austrian general has 
long experieffi, and the Hussions are hardy and re- 
solute i but that DO human power is invincible, f 
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then dretr the conversation to our own afatrti and 
invited him to balance the probabiHtiat of war ami 
peace. He 'told me that war requires couraaa, and 
negotiation judgment) and that the time win come 
when it will be seen whether our skill in treaty is 
equal to our bravery in battle. To this general 
prajtle he will appeal hereafter, and w'ill demand to 
have Jiis forebiglit applauded, whoever shall at last 
be conquered or >ictorious. 

Wuh AVi/ Smuggle all is a secret. Ho believes 
himself watched by observation and malignity oil 
tvery side, and rejoices in the dexterity by winch he 
has escaped snares that never were laid. ’ AVrf holds 
that a man is never deceived if he never trusts, and 
therefore will not tell the name of his tnylor or his 
hatter. He rides out every morning for the air, and 
pleases himseif with thinking that nobody know# 
where he has been. WIten he dines with a friend, ho 
never goes to his Itousc the nearest way« but wsJki 
up a bye street to perplex the scent. \Vhen he bai 
a coach called, he never tells him at the door the 
true place to which he is going, but stops him in 
the way, that he may give him directions where no- 
body can hear him. The price of what he buys or 
sells is always concealed. He often takes lodgings 
in tJic country by a wrong name, and thinks that the 
world IS wondering wdiere be can he hid. All these 
transactions he registers in a book, which, he says, 
will some time or other amaze posterity. 

It is remarked by Bacon , that many men try to 
procure reputation ohiy by objections, of which, if 
they are once admitted, the nullity never appears, 
because the design is laid aside. 7 Im Jahv Jeint of 
whdomt says he, is the ruin ff business* The whole 
power of cunning is privative ; to say nothing, and 
to do nothing, is the utmost of its reach. Yet men 
tlius narrow by nature, and mean by art, are some- 
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'itmes able to rise by the miscarriages of bravery and 
ibe openness of integrity ; and by watching taiiures, 
and snatching opportunities, obtain ad vantagCb winch 
belong properly to higher characters. 


N®93. SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1760. 


Sam Softly was bred a sugar-baker; but suc- 
ceeding to a considerable estate on the death of 
his elder brotlier, he retired early from business, 
married a fortune, and settled in a country house 
near KnUUh-toivn, Satn^ who formerly was a sports- 
man, and in \m apprenticeship used to frequent 
Barmt races, keeps a high chaise, with a brace of 
seasoned geldings. During the summer months 
the principal passion and employment of Sam\ life 
h> to visit, in this vehicle, the most eminent seats of 
the nolnlity and gentry in different parts of the 
kingdom, with his wife and some select friends. 
By these periodical excursions Sam gratifies many 
important purposes. He assists the several pregnan- 
cies of his wife; he shows his chaise to the best 
advantage : he indulges his insatiable curiosity for 
Dnery, which, since he has turned gentleman, has 
giown upon him to an extraordinary degree ; he 
discovers taste and spirit; and, what is above all, 
he finds frequent opportunities of displaying to the 
purtj^, at every house he sees, his knowledge of 
fkaiiiy connexions. At first Sam was contented \iirt|b 
driving u friend between London and his villa. HeSiPe 
be prided himself in pointing out the boxes of 
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citizens on each side of the road, with an aocurata , 
detail of their respective failures or successes in 
trade ; and harangued on the several equipages 
that were accidentally pa<^sing. Here, toO, the seats 
interspersed on the surrounding hills, affurdod ani|>le 
matter for Sant's curious discoveries. For one, he 
told his conijianion, a rich Jetv had ofrered money) 
and that n retired ^idow was courted at another, by 
an eminent dry-salter. At the same time he dis- • 
cussed the utility, and enumerated tite expenses, of 
the hlnirrton turnpike. But Sam's ambition is at 
present raised to nobler undertakings. 

When the happy hour of tlwj annual expedition 
arrives, the seat of the chaise is furnished with 
()gtlvi/s Book of liondSf and a choice quantity of 
cold tongues. The most alarming disaster which can 
liappen to our hero, who thinks he ihrom a tvkm 
admirably well, is to be overtaken in a road wliicn 
affords no quarter for wheels. Indeed, few men poa* 
sfss more skill or discernment for concerting uua 
conducting Vi party qf pUa^me, When a scat is to 
Ic surveyed, he has a peculiar talent in selecting 
some shady bench in the park, where the company 
may most comtiiodiousiy refresh themselves with 
cold tongue, chicken, and French rolls; and is \cry 
sagacious in discovering what cool templo in the 
garden will be best adapted for drinking tea, brought 
for this purpose, in the afternoon, and from which 
the chaise may be resumed with the greatest conve- 
nience. In viewing the house itself, he is priivcU 
pally attracted by the chairs and beds, concerning 
the cost of which his minute inquiries gi nerally 
• gain the clearest information. An agate table easily 
diverts his eyes from the most capital strokes of 
and a Turkey carpet has more charms than 
a jTfVton. Sam, however, dwells with some aitcu- 
ii<m on the family portraits, particularly the mu»t 
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modern ones; and as this is a topic on which the 
bouse-kcc^per usually harangues in a more copious 
manner, he lakes this opportunity of improving his 
knowledge of intermarriages. Yet, notwithstanding 
this appearance of satisfaction, Sam has some objec- 
tion to all he sees. One limine has too mucli gild- 
ing; at another, the chimney-piccis are all monu- 
ments; at u lliiid, he conjectures that the beautiful 
canal must certainly be dried up in a hut summer. 
He despises the statues at IVdtou, because he tli.nks 
he can see much better carvingat ircihnin^fn Abbey. 
But there is one general objeitioii which he is sure 
to make Qt almost every house, particularly at those 
which are most distinguished. 11c allow's that all 
the apartments are extremely fine, hut adds, witli a 
sneer, that they are too fine to be inliabited. 

Misapplied genius mo.vt commonly proves ridi- 
culous. Had as Nature intended, contentedly 
t^Dtinucd in the calmer and less conspicuous pui- 
Sttits of sugar-bakuig, he might have been a respect- 
able nnd useflil cliaracter. At pre.scnt he dissipates 
his lite in n spe cmous idleness, which utMther impiovcs 
himself nor his frieiuU. Tho.^e talents which might 
have benefited society, he exposes to contempt by 
false pretensions, fie affects pleasures which he 
cannot enjoys and is acquainted only with those sub- 
jects on which he has no right to talk, and which it 
IS no merit to understand. 
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lx is comraon to find young men ardent and dill' 
gent in the ot knowledge; but the pro- 

gress of life veiy often produces laxity and mdif 
fercncc; and not only those \% bo are at liberty tc 
choose tluMr busiiK^s and amusements, but thoac 
likewise niiose professions engage them in literarj 
inquiries pass t lie latter part of their time withoul 
improveineut, and spend the day rather in any othci 
entertainment than that which they might fin^ 
among their books 

This abatement of the \igour of curiosity is some* 
limes imputed to the insufficiency of learning. JfcP 
arc supposed to uruit then labours, because 
find their labours to have been \ain; and to 
no longer after truth and wisdom, because* they at 
last despair of finding them. 

But this itison is for the most part \ery falsely 
assigned. Of learning, as of viitue, it may be 
affirmed, that it is at once honoured and neglected- 
Whoevi r forhakes it will for ever look after it with 
longing, lament the Io6<» which he does not endea- 
vour to repair, and desire the good which he wants 
resolution to seize and keep. iTie Idler never ap- 
plauds his own idleness, nor does aay man repent ol 
the diligence of his youth. 

So many liiodrances may obstruct the acquisition 
of knowledge, that there is little reason for wonder- 
ii|i: it 1$ in a few hanii. To the greater part 

m naankind the duties of fife are inconsistent with 
iQ^ch study; and the hours which they would spend 
'•‘Voir, xxxin. jr r 
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upon letters must be stolen from their occupations 
and tlieir families. Many suffer themselves to be 
lured by more sprightly and luxurious pleasures 
from the shades of contemplation, where they find 
seldom more than a calm delight, such as though 
greater than all others, its certainty and its duration 
being reckoned with its power of gratification, is 
yet easily quitted for some extemporary joy, which 
the present moment oders, and another, perhaps, 
will put out of reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning, that it bor- 
rows very little from time or place ; it is not con* 
ffned to season or to climate, to cities or to tho 
country, but may be cultivated and enjoyed where 
no other pleasure can be obtained. But this qua- 
lity*, winch constitutes much of its value, is one oc- 
casion of neglect ; what may be done at all times 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day to day, 
till the mind is gmdijttlly reconciled to the omission, 
and the attention ii turned to other objects. Thus 
habitual idleness gains too much power to be con- 
quered, and the soul slirioks from the idea of intel- 
lectual labour and intenseness of meditation. 

That those who profess to advance learning some- 
times obstruct it, cannot be denied; the continual 
multiplication of books not only distracts choice, 
but disappoints inquiry. To him that has mode- 
rately stored his mind with images, few writers 
aflbrd any novelty ; or what little they have to add 
to the common stock of learning, is so buried ia 
the mass of general notions, that like silver mingled 
ivith the ore of lead, it is too little to pay fur the 
labour of separation ; and he that has often been 
deceived by the promtp of a title, at last jjpsqws 
weary of examining, aad is tempted to dmsiw ^ 
as equally fallacious. 

There are, indeed, somcrepetitionialwajiUwfii^ 
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because they never deceive. He that writes the 
history of past times, undertakes on)r to decorate 
known facts bv new beauties of method or style, 
or at most to iTlustratc them by his own reflections. 
The author of a system, whether moral or physical, 
is obliged to nothing beyond care of selection and 
regularity of disposition. But there are others who 
claim the name of authors merely to disgrace it, and 
fill the world with volumes only to bury letters in 
their own rubbish. The traveller who tells, in a 
pompous folio, that he saw the Panthe<m at liome^ 
and the ^lediccan Vcnu& at riotence f the natural 
historian, who, describing the productions of a narrow 
island, recounts all that it has in common with every 
other part of the world; Uie coilector of antiquities, 
that accounts every thing a curiosity which the ruins 
of Herculaneum happen to emit, though an instru- 
ment already shown in a thousand repositories, or a 
cup common to the ancients, tim* niodcros, and all 
mankind, may be justly censiKea* as the persccutoit 
of students, and the thieves of that time which never 
can bo restored. 
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70 IHE IDLEK. 

ur^. IDLER; 

It h, I tliink, universally agreed, that seldom any 
good is gotten by complaint; yet we find that few 
forbear to complain but those who arc afraid of 
being reproached as the authors of their own miseries* 
I hope, therefore, for the con|inon permission to lay 
my case before you and jonA readers, by which I 
sliall dishurthen my heart, though 1 cannot hope to 
receive either assittiance or consolation. 

1 am a trader, and owe my fortune to frugality 
and indir^try. 1 began with little; but by the easy 
and ot)vi(»u8 methocT of spending less than 1 gain, I 
have every year added something to my stock, and 
expect to have a seat in the common-council, at the 
next electioiu 

My wife, who was as prudent as myself, died his 
years ago, and lef\ me one son and one daughter, 
for whose sake 1 resolved never to marry again, and 
rejected the overtures of Mrs* Sfueczei the broker’s 
, Widow', who had ten thousand pounds at her own 
disposal. 

I bled my son at a school near Islington f 4pd 
when he bad learned arithmetic, and wrote a good 
hand, 1 took him into tiie shop, designing, in gtout 
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ten years, to retire to Stratford or Hachnetfi andh 
leave him established in the business. 

For four years he was diligent and sedate, entered 
the shop before it was opened, and when it was shut 
always examined the pins of the window. In any 
intermission of business it was his constant practice 
to peruse the ledger. 1 had always great hopes of 
him, w^hen 1 observed how sorrowfully ho would 
shake his head over a bad debt, and how eagerly he 
would listen to me when I told him that he might at 
one time or other become an alderman. 

We lived together with mutual confidence, till 
unluckily a visit was paid him by two of his school- 
fellows who were placed, I suppose^ in the ainiy, 
because they were fit for nothing better; they came 
glittering in their military diess, accosted their old' 
acouaintance, and invited him to a tavern, where, 
as I have been since inforined, they lidiculed the 
meanness of commerce, and wondered how a youth 
of spirit could spend the prune of his life behind a 
counter. 

I did not suspect any mischief. I knew my son 
was never without money in his pocket, anu was 
better able to pay bis reckoning than his compa- 
nions; and expected to see him return triumphing 
in bis own advantages, and congratulating himself 
that he was not oqe of those who expose their heads 
to a musquet bullet for three shillings a day. 

He returned sullen and thoughtful; T supposed 
him sorry for the hard fortune of his friends ; and 
tried to comfort him by sayinp; that the war would 
soon bo at an end, and that, if they had any honest 
ocoujpatioo, half pay would be a pretty help. Ha 
loqtced at me with indignation; and snatcliing up* 
1# eandia, told me, as he went up stairs, that Ao 
iopod io see a hMleuel^ 

Vtby he should hope to see a battle 1 coulfl M 
r t S 
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conceive, but let him go quietly to deep may his 
iblly. Next day he made two mistakes m the first 
bill, disobliged a customer by surly answers, and 
dated all his entries in the journal in a wrong 
month. At night he met his military companions 
again, came home late, and quarrelled with the 
maid. 

From this fatal interview he has gradually lost all 
his laudable passions and desires. He soon grew 
useless in ^hc shop, where, indeed, 1 did not wil- 
lingly trust him any longer; for he often mistook 
the price of goods to his own loss, and once gave a 
proniibsory note instead of a receipt. 

I did not know to what degree he was corrupted, 
till an honest taylor gave me notice that he had be- 
spoke a laced suit, which to be left for him at a 
house kept by the sister of one of iny journeymen. 
1 went to this clandestine lodging, and found, to my 
amazement, all the ornaments of a fine gentleman, 
which he has taken upon credit, or purchased with 
money subducted the shop. 

Tins detection has made him desperate. He now 
openly declareti his resolution to be a gentleman; 
says that hib soul is too great for a counting* house ; 
ridicules the conversation of city taverns ; talks of 
new plnys, and boxes, and ladies ; gives duchesses 
for his toasts; carries silver, for readiness, in his 
waistcoat pocket ; and comes home at night in a 
chair, with such thunders at the door as have more 
than once brought the watchmen from their stands. 

Little expenses will npt hurt us ; and I could for- 
give a tew juvenile frolics, if he would be cardul 
of the main ; but his favourite topic is contempt of 
money, which, he says, is of no use but to be spent* 
Riches, vrithout honour, he bolds empty tbnM; 
and once told me to my face, that wealuy plodllmrs 
Fere only purveyors to men of spirit. 
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He is Biwajs impatient in the company oPhis oM 
friendSi and seldom speaks till he is" warmed with 
wine ; he then entertains us with accounts that we 
do not desire to bear, of intrigues among lords and 
ladies, and quarrels between officers of the guards ; 
shows a miniatuie on his snufi-box, and wonders 
that any man can look upon the new dancef without 
rapture. 

All this is very provoking; and yet all this might 
be borne, if the boy could support bis pretensions. 
But, whatever he may think, he is yet far from 
the accomplisiiments which he has endeavoured 
to purchase at so dear a rate. 1 have watched 
him in public places. He sneaks in like a man 
that knows he is where he should not be; he is 
proud to catch the slightest salutation, and ofhm 
claims it when it is not intended. Otlur men 
receive dignity from dress, but my booby looks 
always more meanly for his finery. Dear Mr. 
Idler, tell him what must at last become of a 
fop, whom pride will not sufi'er to be a trader^ 
and whom long habits in a shop forbid to be a 
gentleman. 


I m, Sin, Ac. 

TiH Waxnscoti 
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Macho, a Icinff of Lapland^ wae in Iiis youth (he 
most renowned of the Northern warriors. His mar- 
tial achievements remain engraved on a pillar of flint 
in the rocks of Hangar and arc to this day solemnly 
carolled to the harp by the lAtplanders^ at the fires 
with which they celebrate their nightly festivities. 
Such was h’ls intrepid spirit, that he ventured to 
pass tlic lake Veiher to the isle of Wizards, where 
ne descended alone into the drea^ vault in which 
a magician had been kept bound for six ages, and 
read the Gothic characters inscribed on his brazen 
mace, llis eye was so piercing, that, as ancient 
chronicles report, he could bhmt the weapons of 
his enemies only by looking at them. At twelve 
years of age he carried an iron vessel of a prodi- 
gious weight, for the length of five furlongs, in the 
presence of all the chiefs of hit father's castle. 

Nor was he 1^6 celebrated for bis prudence and 
wisdom. Two of* his "'proverbs are yet remembered 
and repeated ^mot^ Lstpiandtrs* To express the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was wont to 
say, Odins belt is always To show that 

the most prosperous condition of life is often 
hazardous, his lesson was. When vou dide m the 
smoothest ice, beware of pds beneath. He consoled 
his countrymen, when wey were once prepatti^ 
to leave the frozen desarts of LapUmd, and 
solved to seek soma wanner climate, by telliiig 
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them, that the Eastern nations, notutithatanding^ 
their boasted fertility, passed every nMt aniidS' 
the horrors of anxious apprehension, and were in- 
expressibly affrighted, and almost stunned, evety 
rooming, with the noise of the sun white he was 
rising. 

His temperance and severity of manners were 
his chief praise. In his early years he never tasted 
wine; nor would he drink out of a painted cup. 
He constantly slept in his armour, with his spear 
in bis band ; nor would he use a battle>ax whose 
handle was inlaid with brass. He did not, however, 
persevere in this contempt of luxury ; nor did be 
close his days with honour. 

One evening, after bunting the Gulos, or wild 
dog, being bewildered in a sofitary forest, and hav* 
ing passed the fatigues of the day without any in* 
terv^ of refreshment, be discovered a large stofo 
of honey in the hollow of a pine. This was a 
dainty which he had never tasted before ; and being 
at once faint and hungry, he fed greedily upon it. 
From this unusual and delicious repast he received 
so much satisfaction, that, at bis return home, hd 
commanded honey to be served up at his table 
every day. His palate, by degrees, became rc« 
fined and vitiated ; he began to lose his native relish 
for simple fare, and contiacted a habit of Indulging 

rardens of bis castle to be thrown^ Ogeti, in whfeh 
uie most luscious fruits had been suffer^ to ripen 
aud decay, unobserved and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns, and gratified his appetite witii 
luxurious desserts. At length he found it expedient 
to introduce wine, as an agreeable improvement; 


oa^a necessary ingredient to nis new way of living ; 
and having onco tasted it, he was tempted, by little 
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and litllet to {rive a loose to the excesses of in« 
toxicatioiL Uis general simplicity of life was 
^need; he perfumed his apartments by burn- 
ing tnc wood or the most aromatic firf and com- 
manded hit helmet to be ornamented with beautiful 
rows of the teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence and 
effeminacy stole upon him by pleasing and im- 
perceptible gradations, relaxed the sinews of his 
resolution^ and extinguished his thirst of military 
glory. 

AVhile Hiicho was thus immersed in pleasure and 
in repose, it was reported to him, one morning* 
that the preceding night, a disastrous omen bod 
been discovered, and that bats and hideous birds 
bad drank up the ml which nourished the perpetual 
lamp in the temple of Odin* About the same time, 
a messenger arnved to tell him, that the king of 
Aonooy had invaded his kingdom arith a formidable 
army. Ilacko, terrified as he was with the qmen of 
the night, and enervated with indulgence, rouzed 
himself from his voj[pptuous lethargy, and recol- 
leciing some faint and few sparks of veteran 
valour, marched forward to meet him. Both 
armies joined battle in the forest where Hacho had 
been lost after hunting; and it so happened, that 
the king of iVortvs^cbiulenged him to single combat, 
near the ploce where he had tasted the honey. The 
Lapland chief, l^gui^andlong disused to arms, was 
soon overpowered ; he fell to the ground ; and before 
fais insulting adversary stnick bis head Grom his body, 
uttere^j^f exclamation, which the Laptanden sUtl 
use as imsrly lesson to their chilchen: «« The viciofii 
** man should date his destruction from tbq first 
I* temptation. Howjustly do I firil a sacrifice toDoth 
** and luxury, in the place where 1 first yielded |o 
those allurements michtedueedmetodeviatefeom 
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<< temperance and innocence ! the honey which 1 
tasted in thii ibrest, and not the hand af the king 
“ of Nortm^fi conquers Hacho** 


N« 97. SATURDAY, FEB. *8, 1760. 


It may> 1 think, be justly observed, that few books 
disappoint their readers more than the narrations of 
travellers. One part of mankind ii naturally curious 
to learn the sentiments, manners, and condition of 
the rest ; and every mind that has leisure or power 
to extend its views, must be desirous of knowing in 
what proportion Providence has distributed the bles- 
sings of nature, or the advantages of art, among the 
severaJ nations of the earth. 

This general desire easily procures readers to 
every book from which it can expect gratification. 
The adventurer upon unknown qoasts, and the de- 
scriber of distant regions, isUaflks welcomed as a 
man who has laboured for the pleasure of others, 
and who is able to enlarge our knowledge and reo 
tify our opinions ; but when the volume is opened, 
nothing is found but such general accounts as leave 
no dis&ct idea behind them, or such mindtc enu« 
merations as few can read with either profit or do* 
light. 

Every writer of travels should consider, tliat, like 
all other authors, he undertakes either to instruct or 
pleaae, or to mingle pleasure with instruction. He 
that matructs, must offer to the mind something to be 
imitiledi or something to be avoided; he that pleases 
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DUqH offer new images to bis reader, and enable him 
to form a tacit comparUon of hia own state with 
Aat of others. 

The greater part of travellers teH nothing, be- 
cause their method ot travelling supplies them with 
nothing to be told. He that enters a town at night 
and surveys it in the morning, and then hastens 
away to another place, and guesses at llie manners 
of the inhabitants by the entertainment which his 
inn afforded him, may please himself for n time with 
a hasty change of scenes, and a confused remem- 
brance of palacos and churches ; he may gratify his 
eye with a variety ol landscapes, and regale his pa- 
late with a succession of vintages : but let him be 
contented to please himself witnout endeavouring to 
disturb others. Why should he record excursions 
hff which nothing could be learned, or wish to make 
a show of knowledge, which, without some power ot 
intuition unknown to other mortals, be never could 
attain ? 

Of those who crowd the world with their Itine- 
raries, some have no other purpose than to describe 
the face of the country ; those who sit idle at home, 
and are curious to know what is done or suffered in 
distant countriest^ay be informed by one of these 
wanderers, that m a certa^ day he set out early 
with the caravan, and in the first hour’s mardi saw, 
towards the south, ,a bill covered with trees, then 
passed over a stream, whmh ran northward with a 
swift^course, but which is probably dry in the sum- 
mer months ; that an hour after lie saw something 
to the right which looked at a distance like a castle 
with toners, but whidi .be discovered d'terward to 
be a craggy rock ; that he Aen entered a vidBey, in 
which he saw several trees tali ipad fiourishiiife , wa- 
tered by a rivulet not marked In the mapS) of which 
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* he ¥paa not able to learn tbe namet lhal the road 
afterward grew atony« and the coootrjr lyneten, where 
he observed among the hills many boIlowB worn by 
torrents, and was told that the road was passable 
only part of the year ; that going on they found the 
remains of a building, once, perhaps a fortress to se- 
cure the pass, or to restrain the robbers, of whicb^ 
the present inhabitants can give no other account? 
than that it is haunted by fairies ; that they went to 
dine at the foot of a rock, and travelled the rest- of 
the day along the banks of a river, from wfucli the 
road turned aside towards evening, and brought 
them within sight of a village, which was once a 
considerable town, but which afforded them neither 
good victuals nor commodious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through wot and dry, 
over rough and smooth, without incidents, w ithout 
reflection : and, if lie obtains his company for ano«« 
ther day, will dismiss him again at night, equally 
fatigued with a like succession of rocks and streams, 
mountains and ruins. 

This is the common style of those sons of enter* 
prise, who visit savage countries, and range through 
solitude and desolation ; who poss a desart, and tell 
that it is sandy ; who cross f^aatley, and find that it 
is green. There are others ^.more delicate bcnsi* 
btlity, that visit only the realms of elepnee and 
aoftness; that wander through Italian palaces, and 
amuse the gentle reader wiitb catalogues of nictures; 
that hear masses in magnificent churches, ana recount 
the number of the pillars or variegations of the pave» 
menu And there are yet others, who, in disdain of 
trifles, copy inscriptions elegant and rude, ancient and ^ 
medem; and transcribe into their book the walls of 
wrery edifice, mtered or civil. He tliat reads these 
books must consider bis labour as its own reward; for 

TOt. xxuli. 0 
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lie will find notlifDg on whidi attention ean fix, or 
which memory cen retain. 

He that would travel for the enteitaintnent of 
others, should remember that the great object of re- 
mark 18 human life. Every nation has something 
^ particular in its manufactures, its works of genius, 
Its medicines, its agriculture, its customs, and its po- 
licy. Ho only is a useful traveller, who brings home 
ioinetlniig by which his country may be benefitted , 
who procuies some supply of want, or some mitiga- 
tion of evil, which may enable his readers to com* 
pare tlicir condition with that of others, to improve 
U whenever it is worse, and whenever it is better to 
enjoy it. 


N- 98 SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1760. 
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SIR , 

I AM the daughter nit t*||rat)6man, who darina his 
lite-time enjoved a small income which arose from a 
pension from^he court, by which be was enabled to 
live in a g^teel and comfortable manner. 

By the situation of life in which be was placed, he 
was frequently introduced into the company of Aose 
of much greater fortunes than his own, among whom 
he was always received with complaisance, and 
treated with civility. 

At six years of age I was sent to a boarding^idiool 
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in the country^ at which i continued till my fiither • 
death* This melancholy event hap|^imed at a lime 
when I wai by no meana of a sufficient age to manage 
for myself* while the passions of youth continued 
unsubdued* and before experience could guide my 
sentiments or my actions. 

I was then taken from school by an uncle* to the 
care of whom my father had committed me on his 
dying bed. With him I lived several years ; andaa 
he was unmarried* the management of bis family was 
committed to me. In this character I always en- 
deavoured to acquit myself* if not with applause* at 
least without censure. 

At tlic age of twenty-one* a young gentleman dt 
some fortune paid bts addresses to me* and offered me 
terms of marriage. This propdial I should readily 
have accepted* because from vicinity of re8ideoce» 
and from many opportunitiea of observing his belia* 
viour* I had in some sort contracted an attection for 
him. My uncle* for what realon 1 do not know* re- 
fused his consent to this alliance* though it would 
have been complied with by the father of the young 
* gentleman ; and as the future condition of my li^ 
was wholly dependant on him* 1 was not willing to 
disoblige him* and tberefor^i though unwillingly* 
declined the offisr. 

My unde* who possessed a {Abntiful fortune, fre- 

3 uent]y Junted to roe in conversation* that at hi# 
eath I sliould be provided for in such a manner that 
1 should be able to make my future life comfortable 
and happy. As this promise was often repealed* I 
was the less anxious about any provision fur myselE 
In a abort time my uncle was taken ill* and though 
all {Possible means were made use of for his recovery* 
xAja few days be died. 

The sorrow arising from the loss of a relation* 
by whom I bad been always treated with the 
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ipreatest kindneas, however gricvouf, was not the 
want of my nmfortunes. Ab he enjoyed an almost 
uninterrupted state of health, he was the less mind- 
fhl of hib dlssohition, and died intestate ; hy which 
means Ins whole fortune devolved to a nearer rela* 
4,ion, the heir at law. 

Thus excluded Irotn all hopes of living in the man- 
ner with which 1 have so long flattered myself, 1 am 
doubtful what method T shall take to procuie a de- 
cent maintenance. I have been educated in a man- 
ner that has set me above a state of servitude, and 
my bituatiou renders me unfit for the company ol 
those with whom 1 have hitherto conversed. But, 
though disappointed in my expectations, 1 do not de- 
spair. 1 Hill hope that assistance may still be ob- 
tained for innocent distress, and that friendship, 
though rare, is yet not impossible to be found. 

J am, SiE, 

Your humble servant, 

Sophia Heedful. 


99 SATURDAY, MARCH 8^ 1760. 


As Oriogntl of Basra was one day wandering along 
Che streets of Bagdaty musing on the varieties of 
merchandise which the shops offered to his view^ and 
observing the difierent occupationa which busied 
iche multitudes on every side, he was awakened from 
|lie tranquillity of meditation by a crowd that ob- 
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Btructed hiB paBsage. He raised htt e^Fet, and aavr ' 
the chief vizier, who having returned from the divan, 
was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and being 
supposed to have some petition for the Wzier, was 
permitted to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness 
of the apartments, admired the walls hung with 
golden tapestry, and the doors covered with silketi 
carpets, and despised the simple neatness of his Owtf 
little habitation. 

Surely, said he to himself, this palace is the 
seat of happiness, where pleasure succeeds to plea- 
sure, and discontent and sorrow can have no ad- 
mission. Whatever Nature has provided for the 
delight of sense, is here spread forth to be enjoyed. 
What can mortals hope or imagine, which the 
master of this palace has not obtained ? The dishes 
of Luxury cover his table, the voice of Harmony lulls 
him in his bowers; he breathes the fragrance of the 
groves of Java^ and sleeps upon the down of the 
cygnets of Ganges* He speaks, and his mandate 
is obeyed ; he wishes, and nis wish is gratified ; all 
whom he sees obey him, and all whom he hears 
flatter him. How afferent, Oiiqgrulp. is thy condi- 
tion, who art doomed to the perpetual torments of 
unsatisfied desire, and who has no amusement in thy 
power thgt can withhold thee from thy own reflec- 
tions ! Iviey tell thee that thou art wise ; but what 
does wisdom avail with poverty ? None will flatter 
the poor, and the wise have very little power of flat- 
tering themselves. That man is surely the roost 
wretdied of the sons of wretchedness, who lives with 
his own faults and follies always before him, who 
has none to reconcile him to himself by praise and 
veneration. 1 have long sought content, and have 
not fimod it ; I will from this moment endeavour to 
be ridi. 


G c $ 
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Pull of his now resolution, he shuts hiinsi^f m hts 
Somber for six months, to deliberate how he should 
grow rich : he sometimes proposed to offer himself 
as a counsellor to one of the kings of IndtOy and 
sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds m the 
mines of Golconda, One day, after some hours 
passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep in- 
sensibly seized him In hts chair ; he dreamed that 
he was ranging a desert country in search of some 
one that nught teach him to grow rich ; and as he 
stood on the top of a bill shaded vi ilh cypress, in 
doubt whither to direct his steps, his father ap- 
peared on a sudden standing before him* Ortogrm, 
said the old man, 1 know thy perplexity ; listen to 
th^ father, turn thine e}e on the opposite moun- 
tain. Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling 
down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thunder, 
and scattering its foam on the impending woods. 
Now, said his father, behold the valley that lies 
between the hills. Oriogrul looked, and espied a 
little well, out of which issued a small rivulet. 
Tell me now, said his father, dost thou wish for 
sudden aflluence, that may pour upon tbee like the 
mountain torrent, or for a slow and gradual in- 
crease, resembling the rill gliding from the well ? 
JitC t me be quickly rich, said Oriogrul % let the 
Rlden stream be quick aod violent. Lc^ round 
thee, said his father, once again. Ortogrul looked, 
and perctfived the channel of the torrent dry and 
dusty; but following the rivulet from the well, he 
traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, Aow and 
constant, kept always full He waked, and deter- 
mined to grow rich by silent proflt and persevering 
industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandise, and in twenty years purchased lands, on 
which he raised a housei equal in sutnptooubiieil to 
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that of tlie viator, to which he jRviled all the 
oiaters of pleasure, expecting to enj^ iB the felicitv 
which he had Imagined riches able to aBbrd. Let* 
sure soon made him vveary of himself, and he longed 
to be persuaded that he was great and happy. He 
was courteous and liberal ; he gave all that approadi# 
ed him hopes of ploiismg him, and all who shoi^ 
please him hopes of being rewarded. Every art of 
praise was tried, and every source of adulatory itd^ 
tion was exliaufited. Ortogml heard his flatterers 
vrithout delight, because he found himself unable to 
believe them. Ilis own heart told him its fiailties, 
his own understanding reproaclied him with hiS 
faults. How long, saiefhe, with a deep sigh, have I 
been labouring in vain to amass wealth which at last 
is useless < Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, 
who is already too wise to be flattered. 


NMOO. SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1760. 


TO THK IDLER. 


Tm uncertainty and defects of language liave pjro»j 
duced vmy frequent complaints among tho learned^; 
yet there stfll remain many words amtmgfus unde*| 
n&ed, which are very necessary to be rigmly onder-^ 
Blood, and which prince very mischievoi^ mistafcdlN 
whan they are erroneously interpreted. 
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I lived in itate of celibacy beyond the usual 
time* In the hurry first of pleasurci and afterwards 
6f business, I felt no want of a domestic companion ; 
but becoming weary of labour, 1 soon grew more 
weary of idleness, and thought it reasonable to follow 
the custom of life, and to seeksomesolace of my cares 
in female tendemess, and some amusement of my 
leisure in female cheerfulness. 

The choice which has been long delayed is com- 
monly made at last with great caution. My re- 
solution was, to keep my passions neutral, and to 
marry only in compliance with my reason. I drew 
upon a page of my pocket-book a scheme of all fe- 
male virtues and vices, with the vices which border 
upon every virtue, and the virtues which are allied to 
every vice. I considered that wit was sarcastic, and 
magnanimity imperious ; that avarice was economi- 
cal, and ignorance obsequious ; and having estimated 
the gt)od and evil of eve^ quality, employed my 
own diligence, and that or my friends, to find the 
Indy in whom nature and reason had reached that 
happy mediocrity which is equally remote from exu- 
berance and deficience. 

r.vcry woman had her admirers and her censorers ; 
and the expectations which one raised were by ano- 
ther quickly depressed ; yet there was one in whose 
favour almost ail suffrages concurred* Miu GetUk 
was universally allowed to be a good sort of woman. 
Her fortune was not large, but so prudently ma- 
naged, that she wore finer clothes, and saw more 
company, than many who were known to be twice 
as rich. Miss GeniU^ visits were eveiy where wel- 
^ come ; and whatever fiunlly she favoured with her 
company, she always left l^hind her such a degree 
of kindnes*; as recommended her to others. Ry^^ty 
day extended her acquaintance ; and all who luaew 
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her declared that they never met a better sert 
of woman. 

To Mias Gentle I made my addresses, and was re* 
ceived with great equality of temper* She did not in 
the days of courtship assume the jprivilege of impos- 
iQ^ rigorous commands, or resenting slight oSencea. 
If I forgot any of her injunctions, I was gently re- 
minded ; if 1 missed the minute of appointment^ 1 
was easily forgiven. 1 foresaw nothing in marriagntr 
but a halcyon calm, and longed for the happinm 
which was to be found in the iDieparablo society of 
a ^od sort of woman* 

The jointure was soon settled by the intervention 
of friends, and the day came in which Miss Gentle 
was mode mine for ever* The first month was 
passed easily enough in receiving and repaying tb^ 
civilities of our friends. The bride practised with 
great exactness all the niceties of ceremony, and 
distributed her notice in the most punctilious pro* 
portions to the friends who surronnaed us with their 
happy auguries. 

But the time soon came when we were leA to our- 
selves, and were to receive our pleasures from each 
other, and I then began to perceive that 1 was not 
formed to be much delighted by a good sort of 
woman. Her great principid is, that tne orders of a 
fismily must not be broken. Every hour of the day 
has Its emfdoyment inviolably appropriated ; nor 
will any imj^utiiry persuade her to walk in the gar- 
den at the time which she has devoted to her needle- 
work, or to sit up stairs in that part of the forenoon 
whi<^ she has accustomed berself to spend in the 
beci parte ur. She allows herself to sit naif an hour 
after breakfast, and an hour after dinner ; while I am 
tatt^g or reading to her, she \cee\n her eye upon 
her watch, and when the minute of departure comes, ^ 
wffl leave ah argument unfinishedi or the intrigue or 
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a play unravelled She once called nia to aupper 
when I was watchios an eclipsei and summoned ine 
at another time to bed when I was going to give 
directions at a hre. 

Her conversation is so habitually cautious, that she 
never talks tome but in general terms, as to one whom 
it is dangerous to trust. For discriminations of cha- 
racter she has no names : all whom she mentions are 
honest men and agreeable women. She smiles not 
by sensation, but by practice. Her laughter is never 
excited but by <yoke, and her notion of a joke is not 
very delicate. The repetition of a good joke does 
not weaken its effect : if she has laughed once, she 
uill laugh again. 

She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and 
pride ; but she has frequent reason to lament that 
they are so frequent in the world. All who are not 
equally pleased with the good and the bad, with the 
elegant and gross, with the witty and the dull, all who 
distinguish excellence from detect, she considers as 
ill-natured ; and she condemns as proud all who re- 
press impertinence or quell presumption, or expect 
respect trom any other eminence than that of fortune, 
to which she is always willing to pay homage. 

There are none whom she openly nates, for if once 
she suffers, or believes herself to suffer, any contempt 
or insult, site never dismisses it from her mind, but 
takes all opportunities to tell how easily she can for- 
give. There are none whom she loves much better 
than others ; for when any of her acquaintance de- 
cline in the opinion of the world, she always finds it 
inconvem|nt to visit them ; her affection continues 
unalter^iPhut it is impossible to be intimatikirith 
the whole town. 

She daily exercises her benevolence by pitying 
every misfortune that happens to every family within 
J mrc ircle of notice; she is in hourly terrors lest ene 
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should catch cold in the rain, and another he fr^ ^ ^ 
by the high wind. Her charity she showi by laml 
ing that so many poor wretches should languish\ 
the streets, and by wondering what the great can 
think on that they do so little good titth such large 
estates. ‘ 

Her house is elegant, and her table dainty, though 
she has little taste of elegance, and is whoily free 
from vicious luxury ; but she comforts herself that 
nobody can say that her house is dirty, or that lier 
dishes are not well drest. 

This, Mr. IdltTy I have found by long experience 
to be the character of a good sort of woman, winch 
I have sent you for the information of those by whom 
2 k good sort ^ woman f and a good woman , may happen 
to be used as equivalent terms^ and who may suffer 
by the mistekei like 

Your humble servant, 

Tim WAR(i£it. * 
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Omar, the son of Hauan, had passed seventy^five 
years in honour and prosperity. The favour of three 
succeiiive califs had dUea his bouse with gold and 
ailver ; and whenever he appeared, the benedictiona 
of the people proclaimed his passage. 

Tenrestrial oappiness is of short continuance. 
The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the 
iirqra&t flower is passing away in iu own odours. 
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the vigour of Omar began to fiiily the curls of 
beauty Fe]l from his head, strength departed from 
his hands, and agility from his feet. He gave tiack 
to the calif the keys of trust and the seals of secrecy ; 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life 
than the converse of the wise, and the gratitude of 
the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His 
chamber was hlied by visitants, eager to catch the 
dictates of otperience, and officious to pay the tri- 
bute of admiration. Caledy the son of the viceroy 
of Eg^pty entered every day early, and retired late. 
Ho was beautiful and eloquent ; Omar admired his 
wit and lo\od hi& docility. Tell me, said Caledy 
thou lo whose voice nations have listened, and whose 
wisdom is known to the extremities of Asiay tell me 
how I may resemble Omar the prudent. The arts by 
which you have gained power and preserved it, are 
to you no longer necessary or useful ; impart to me 
the secret of your conduct, and teach me the plan 
U{K)n which your wisdom has built your fortune. 

Young man, said Omai, it is of little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having considered the 
various conditions of mankind, in the hour of soli- 
tude 1 said thus to myself, loaning a^est a cedar 
which spread its brandies over my head : Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remain- 
ing : ten years I arill allot to the attainment of know* 
ledge, and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; 1 
shall bo learned, and therefore shiul be honour^; 

will shout at my arrival, and every ato- 
njPwill solicit my friend^ip. Twenty yeait thus 
passed will store my mind with images which 1 shall 
be busy through the rest of my life in combining and 
comparing. 1 shall revel In inexhaustible accumu- 
lations of intellectual riches ; I siutll find new {dea** 
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sures for every moment, and shall never more be 
weary of tnyaelf* I will, however, not deviate too 
far from the beaten track of life, but will try what 
can be found in female delicacy. I will marry a 
wife beautiful as the Hourith^ and wise as Zobeide ; 
' with her 1 will live twenty years within the suburba 
of Bagdaty in every pleasure tliat wealth can pur- 
chase, and fancy can invent. 1 will then retire to 
a rural dwtdiing, pass iny last days in obscurity ond 
contemplation, and lie silently down on the bed of 
death. Through my life it shall be roy settled reso- 
lution, that 1 will never depend upon the sniiic of 
princes ; that I will never stand exposed to the arti- 
tices of courts ; 1 will never pant for public honours, 
nor disturb my quiet with affairs of state. Such 
was my scheme of life, which 1 impressed indelibly 
upon my memory. 

The nrst part of my ensuing time was to be spent 
in search of knowledge ; and 1 know not how I 
was diverted from my design. I had no \isiblc im- 
' ])ediments without, nor any ungovernable passions 
within. 1 regarded knowledge as the highest honour 
and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon 
day, and month gMed after month, till I found that 
seven years of the first ten had vanished, and left no- 
thing behind them. 1 now postponed my purpose 
of travelling ; for why should i so abroad while so 
much remained to be learned at home ? 1 immured 
^ myself for four years, and studied the laws of the 
empire. The feme of my skill reached the judges; 
I was found able to speak upon doubtful questions, 
and was commanded to stand at the footstool of the 
califi} I was heard with attention, 1 was consulted 
with confidence, and the love of praise fastened on 
my heart 

I atUl wished to see distant countries, listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers^ and resolved 

I^OL* XSXIIf. li II 
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some time to ask my dismissioiii that I might feast 
my soul with novelty ; but my presenoe^aa always 
necessary, and the stream of business hurried me 
along. Sometin)eB 1 was afraid lest S should be 
charged with ingratitude; but I still proposed to 
trevd, and therefore would not confine myself by 
marriage. 

In my fiftieth year I began to suspect that the 
time of travelling was past, and thought it best to 
lay hold on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge 
myself in domestic pleasures. But at fifty no man 
easily finds a woman beautiful as the Houriei, and 
wise as Zobeidf. I inquired and rejected, consulted 
and deliberated, till the sixty -second year made me 
ashamed of gazing upon girls. I hau now nothing 
lefl but retirement, and for retirement I never found 
a time, till disease forced me from public employ- 
ment. 

Such was my scheme, and such has been its con- 
sequence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
1 trifled away the years of improvement; with a 
restless desire of seeing different countries, 1 have 
always resided in the same city ; with the highest 
expectation of connubial felicity, 1 have lived un- 
married; and with unalterable resolutions, of con« 
templative retirement, 1 am going to die within the 
walls of BagdaU 
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It very seldom happens to man that his business is 
his pleasure. What is done from necessity is so 
often to be done when against the present inclina* 
tion, and so often hlls the mind with anxiety, that an 
habitual dislike steals upon us, and we shrink invo- 
luntarily from the remembrance of our task. This 
is the reason why almost every one wishes to ouit 
his employment | he does not like another state, but 
is disgusted with his own. 

From this unwillingness to perform more than is 
required of that which is commonly performed with 
reluctance, it proceeds that few authors write their 
own lives. Statesmen, courtiers, ladies, generals, 
and seamen, have given to the world their own sto- 
ries, ahd the events with which their different sta- 
tions have made them acquainted. They retired to 
the closet as to a place of quiet and amusement, 
and pleased themselves with writing, because they 
could lay down the pen whenever they were w^cary. 
But the author, however conspicuous, or however 
important, either in the public eye or in bis own, 
leaves his life to be related by his successors, for 
he cannot gratify his vanity but by sacrificing his 
edse. 

It is commonly supposed that the uniformity of 
a studious life alTords no matter fur narration ; 
but the truth is, that of the most siuilious life a 
great part passes without study. An author par- 
takes of the common condition of humanity; he is 
born and married like another mao ; he has hopes 
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and faars, expectations and diBappointmentf; ^rieft 
and joysi and friends and enemies, like a courtier or 
a statesman; nor can 1 conceive why his affairs 
should not excite curiosity as much as the whisper 
of a drawing-room, or the factions of a camp. 

Nothing detains the reader s attention more power- 
fully than deep involutions of distress, or suddea 
vicissitudes of fortune ; and these might be abun- 
dantly afforded by memoirs of the sons of literature. 
They are intangled by contracts which they know 
not how to fulfil, and obliged to write on subjects 
which they do not understand. Every publication is 
a new period of time, from which some increase or 
declension of fame is to be reckoned. The grada- 
tions of a hero’s life are from battle to battle, and of 
an author’s from book to book. 

Success and miscarriage have the same effects ia 
all conditions. Tlie prosperous are feared, hated, 
and flattered ; and the unfortunate avoided, nitied, 
and despised. No sooner is a book publishca than 
the writer may judge of the opinion of the world. 
If his acquaintance press round biro in public places, 
or salute him from the otlier side of the street; if 
invitations to dinner corue thick upon him, and 
those witli whom he dines keep him to supper ; if 
the ladies turn to him when his coat is plain, and 
the footmen seiye him with attention and alacrity ; 
he may be sure that his work has been ptaised by 
some leader of literary fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms are not 
less easily observed. If the author enters n coffee- 
house, he has a box to himself ; if he calls at a 
bookseller 6. the boy turns his back ; and, what is 
the most fatal of all prognostics, authors will visit 
him in a morning, and talk to him hour after hour 
of the malevolence of critics, the neglect of me- 
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rlt, the bad taate of the age, and the candour of 
posterity. 

All this, modified and varied by accident and 
custom, would form very amusing scenes of bio- 
graphy, and might recreate many a mind which is 
very little delighted with conspiracies or battles, in- 
trigues of a court, or debates of a parliament ; to 
this might be added all the changes of the coun- 
tenance of a patron, traced from the first glow 
which flattery raises in his cheek, through ardour 
of fondness, vehemence of promise, magnificence of 
praise, excuse of delay, and lamentation of mahiiity, 
to the laH chill look of final dismission, when the 
one grows weary of soliciting, and the other of hear- 
ing solicitation. 

Thus copious are the materials which have been 
hitlieito sutfered to lie neglected, while the reposi- 
tories of every family that has pioduced a soldier or 
a minister are ransacked, and libraries are crowded 
with useless folios of state papers which will never 
be rend, and which contribute nothing to valuable 
knowledge. 

1 hope the learned will be taught to know their 
own strength and their value, and, instead of de- 
voting their lives to the honour of those who seldom 
thank them for their labours, resolve at last to do 
justice te themselves. 


H M 1 
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Reipicere ad Ion go: jussU tpatia ultima vita, 

^ Jcv. 


Much of the pain and pleasure of mankind arises 
from the conjectures winch every one makes of the 
thoughts of others ; w e all enjoy praise whicli we do 
not hear, and resent contempt whidi we do not see. 
The Idler may therefore be forgiven, if he suflers his 
imagination to represent to him what his readers will 
say or think when they are informed that they have 
now his last paper in their hands. 

Value is more frequently raised by scarcity than 
by use. That which lay neglected when it was com- 
mon, rises in estimation as its quantity becomes less. 
We seldom leam the true wont of what we have, till 
it is discovered that wc can have no more. . 

Tiiis essay will, perhaps, be read wiili care even 
by those who have not yet attended to any other ; 
and he that finds this late attention recompensed, 
will not forbear to wish that he had beltowed it 
sooner. 


Though the Idler and his readers have contracted ' 
no close friendship, they are perhaps both unwilling 
to part. There are few things not purely evil, cu 
which we can say, without some emotion w luieasi- 
ness, this is the last. Those who never could agree 
together, shed tears when mutual discontent has de- 
termined them to 6nal separation ; of a place which 
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Idler, with all iiis diiilness of tnifiquiUrt;» is nak 
wholly unaflccted by tlie thought that his last essi^*'' 
is DOW before him* 

This secret horror of the last is inseparable from 
a tlifnking being, whose life is limited, and to whqm 
death is dreadful. We alwaj^s make a secret com|m* 
risen between a part and the whole; the termination 
of any period of life reminds us that life itself has’ 
likewise its termination , when we have donMin/^ 
thing for the last time, we involuntarily reflect that 
a part of the days allotted us is past, and that as 
more are past there are less remaining. 

it is very liappily and kindly provided, that 
every life there are certain pauses and interruption% 
which force consideration upon the careless, 
seriousness upon the light ; points of time where odw^ 
course of action ends, and another begins ; and by 
cissitudes of fortune, or alteration of employment, 
change of place or loss of friendship, we are forced^ 
to bay of something, n the last. 

An even and unvaried tenour of life always hidetl 
from our apprehension the approach of its 
Succession is not perceived but by variation; he tha^ 
lives to-day as he lived yesterday, and expects tbiq 
as the present day is, such will be the morrow, easfljp/ 
conceives time as running in a circle and retuminj^ 
to itselfl The uncertainty of our duration is inij 
pressed commonly by dissmiilitude of condition ; 

IS only by finding life changeable that we are 
minded of its shortness. M 

This conviction, however forcible at every UiM 
impressioD, is every moment fading from the nitit||| 
and partly by the inevitable incursion of newimagw 
and partly by voluntary exclusion of unwelciMM 
thoughts, we are again exposed to the universal 
b^; and we must do another thing for ihe 
time, before we consider that the tune is .ni^ 
shall do no more. 
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At the last Idler is published in that solemn week 
iprhich the Christian world has always set apart for 
the exoniination of the conscience, the review of life, 
the extinction of earthly desires, and the renovation 
of holy purposes ; 1 liope that my readers are al- 
ready disposed to view every incident with serious- 
ness, and improve it by meditation ; and that when 
they see this series of trides brought to a conclusion, 
they-will consider that, by outliving; the lulu^ they 
have passed weeks, months, and years, which are 
now' no longer in their power ; that on end rau«t in 
time be put to every thing great as to every thing 
little ; that to life mubt come its last hour, and to 
this system of being its last day, the hour at which 
probation ceases, and repentance will be vain ; the 
day in which every work of the hand, and imagina- 
tion of the heart bhull be brought to judgment, and 
an everlasting futuniy shall be determined by the 
past. 


XXII 

Man:y naturalists are of opinion, that the animals 
which we commonly consider as mute, have the 
power of imparting their thoughts to one another. 
That they can express general sensations is very 
"'certain; every being that can utter sounds, bass 
^different voire for pleasure and for pain. The hound 

llir nnrinal No. <?2, IjuI on llie repoblicttitti' 
the wurV in Dr. Jokuioii subslilutod wlwt aon 

/itedsjyifer that head. 
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informs hit fellows when he scents his game ; the hen 
calls her chickens to their food by her cluck, and 
diives them from danger by her scream. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes ; they have 
indeed a variety, wliich seems almost sufficient to 
make a speech adequate to the purposes of a life, 
which ih regulated by inbtinct, and can admit little 
change or improvement. To the cries of birds 
curiosity or superstition has been always attcf^ve ; 
many have studied the language of the fea^red 
tribes, and some have boasted that tht'y under* 
stood it. 

The most skilful or most confident interpreters of 
the sylvan dialogues, have been commonly found 
among the philosophers of the east, in a country 
where the calmness of the air, and the mildness of 
the seasons, allow the student to pass a great part 
of the year in groves and bowers. But what may 
be done in one place by peculiar opportunities, may 
be performed in another by peculiar diligence. A 
shepherd of Bohemia has, bv long obodc in tbd 
forests, enabled himself to understand tlic voice of 
birds; at least he relates with great confidence d 
story, of which the credibility is left to be consi* 
dered by the learned. 

As r was sitting fsaid he) within a hollow rock, 
and watching my stieep that fed in the valley, 1 
heard two vultures interchangeably crying on tile < 
sdromit of a cliffi Both voices were earnest and 
deliberate. My curiosity prevailed over the care of 
the flock ; I climbed slowly and silently from crag 
to crag, concealed among the shrubs, till 1 found w 
cavity where I might sit and listen vutlioutsufibringi 
or giving disturbance. 

I soon perceived that my labour would be welf 

* repi|id, for an old vulture was sitting on a naked pro*, 

* minence, with her young about her, whom she wai 







in the arts of a vulture’s Ufe^ and ^repar- 
itl0f by the last lecture, for their final dismission to 
the mountains and ihe skies* 

My children, said the old vulture, you will the 
less want my instructions, because you have had my 
praciiee before your eyes; you have sepn me snatch 
from the farm the household fowl, you have seen me 
sci/e the leveret in the bush, and the kid in the pas- 
ture 'you know how to fix your tolons, and how to 
balance your flight when you are laden with your 
prey. But you remember the taste of more deli- 
cious food. I have often regaled you with thefiesh 
of man. Tell us, said the voung Vultures, whore 
man may be found, and how he maybe known ; his 
ijResh is surely the natural food of a vulture. Why 
^have you never brought a man in your talons to the 
> nesti He is too bulky, said the motlier ; when we 
find a man we can only tear away his flesh, and 
leave his bones upon the ground* Since man is so 
big, said the young ones, bow do you kill him ? You 
are afraid of the wolf and of the bear, by what power 
are vultures superior to man ? Is man more defence- 
less than a sheep ? We have not the strength of man, 
returned the mother, and 1 am sometimes in doubt 
whether we have the subtilty; and thq vultures 
would seldom feast upon bis fiesh, had not nature, 
that devoted him to our uses, infused inibp him a 
' strange fciocity, which I have never observed in any 
other being that feeds upon the earth. Two liei^s 
of men uHl often meet and shake the earth with 
noise, and fill the earth with fire. When yon bear 
noise, and see fire, with fiashes along the ground, 
hasten to the place with your swiftest wing, for men 
^%re surely dest I oying one another; you will then 
, find the ground smoking with blood, and covered 
t with carcases, of which many are dismembered, and 
mangle^ for the convenience of the vulture* Bot^ 







wh* n men have killed tbetr preVi taid the pupiL wfaj 
do they not eat it I WIhmi the wolf has killed a 
sheep, he suffers not the vuUuIre to touch it till be 
has satisticd himself. Is not man another kind ol 
woir^ Man, said the mother, is the only beast who 
kills thb.t which he does not devour, and this quality 
mokes him so much a benefactor to our species, li 
men kill our prey, and lay it in our way, said the 

S onc, wnatneed shall we have of labouring for 
ves ? Because man will, sometimes, replicu the 
mother, remain for a long time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when you are to watch 
his motions. When you see men in great numbers 
moving close together, like a flight of storks, you 
may conclude Aat they are hunting, and that you 
will soon revel in human blood. But still, said the 
young one, I would gladly know the reason of this 
^ mutual slaughter. 1 could never kill wl^at I could 
not eat. ^ly child, said the mother, this is a ques- 
tion which I cannot answer, though I am reckoned 
the most subtile bird of the mountain. When 1 wa^ 
young, I used frequently to visit the a} ry of an old 
vulture, who dwelt upon the Carjmthian rocks ; he 
bad made many observations ; he knew the placet 
that afforded prey round his habitation, as far in 
every direction as the strongest wing can fly be- 
tween the rising and setting of the summer sun ; he 
had fed year after year on the entrails of men. His 
opinion was, that men had only the uppeorance of 
animal life, being really vegetables with a power of 
motion ; and that as the boughs of an oak are dashed 
together by the storm, that swine may fatten upon 
the fallen acorns, so men are by some unaccountable 
power driven one against another, till they lose their 
moiioo, that vultures may be fed. Others think 
they have observed something of contrivance and 
fsSiCj among these mischievous beings : and those 
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9t« bigg'M or the ewll^, kut he shows by his 
«agernt<> and diligenstf^litehois, more than any 
of tlie u ' I <1, a frShd Un^ vultures. 
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